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BUNYAN’S NATIVE HOUSE, AT ELSTOW. 


The justly celebrated Author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a work which ranks as a 
Theological Classic, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in the Cottage, represented 
above, in 1628. His father, in this humble dwelling, followed the employment of a 
Tinker, but gave his son such education as qualified him for Pastor of a Baptist congre- 
gation at Bedford, in the performance of which duty, he was convicted of holding ap 
unlawful conventicle, and to the eternal disgrace ef the government and ministers of 
the profligate and infamous Charles the Second, was imprisoned TWELVE YEARS,AND A 
HALF in Bedford Gaol, where he wrote his “ PiLGRim’s PROGRESS,” and many other 
works. We are in possession of a drawing of the Gaol-Yard, as it then stood, and 
Propose, on another occasion, to introduce it to our readers. 








For the Monthly Magazine. of Friends to obtain an interview with 
ACCOUNT of the PRIVATE CONFER- the King of Prussia, he says— Very 
ENCE of ALEXANDER, EMPEROR of different, indeed, from this, what passed 
RUSSIA, with three QUAKERS, in the with the Emperor of Russia, who, be- 
Summer of 1814, when the Emperor fore the address of the Quakers. was 
and the King of Prussia were in presented to him, went to the meeting 
London, at Westminster on a first day morning, 
Extract of a letter, dated 2lst of the (19th of the6th month) takiag with him 
ith month, 1814, from J. Wilkinson, _ his sister, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
one of the three who were admitted his ambassador, the Count of Lieven, 
to an audience with the truly chris- and two young princes—one, I believe, 
tian Emperor. was his nephew, Prince. Oldenburgh, 
FTER J. Wilkinson has in his (not the Duchess’s son), the other’s 
letter given an account of the un- title I have forgot. Both the Emperor 
“Maccsstul endeavours of thedeputation and his sister conducted themselves 
MoytuLy Mac. No, 359. 2B like 
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like persons on whose minds vital 
christianity and undissembled piety 
‘had the predominance; and after the 
meeting concluded they did not hastily 
leave it, but with that condescension 
and kindness, which they have shewn 
' in so remarkable a manner on every 
occasion, tliey staid to shake hands 
with, and notice several of their friends 
who were near them; and before get- 
ting into the carriage, the Emperor 
told Mr. Allen who he would have wait 
on him with the address, fixing on 
the following day to receive it, saying 
that he wished fora private conference, 
therefore he would not have more at- 
tend than he had named. Wn. Allen, 
however, made interest afterwards with 
the ambassador, for Stephen Grissette 
to be admitted. 

The Emperor received us without 
having any other attendants with him, 
and we, William Allen, S. Grissette, 
and myself, J. Wilkinson, continued 
with him near an hour, 

As soon as we began to enter the 
room, the Emperor came forward to us 
and shook hands with each of us in the 
most condescending and affectionate 
manner; and when John Allen pre- 
. sented the address to him, he took it, 


but did not open it, having previously 
said, he should not wish the time we 
should allot for the audience tobe taken 
up by reading an address, for he had 
seen a copy which was delivered to the 


ambassador on being asked to present 
it. Books were then presented, and 
the Emperor opened each of them, en- 
quiring at the same time, with apparent 
interest, what they treated of. The 
books were, “ Barclay’s Apology,” 
“* Book of Extracts,’ “ Penn‘s no Cross 
no Crown,” his “ Summary and Max- 
ims.” After he had accepted the books, 
he turned.round and expressed himself 
with great kindness, and in very full 
terms, concerning the satisfaction he 
felt at having been at the meeting, and 
wished to know whether it was held in 
the same manner our meetings usually 
are? He was informed that it was 

but that there was not always speaking 
in our meetings. 


** Do you then,”’ said he, « 
Scriptures in them 2"? Bead aa 

“ We are not in that practice; we 
believe true worship to consist in the 
prostration of the soul before God, and 
we do not consider it absolutely neces- 
sary for any thing to be read or spoken 
to produce that effect.” 


* This is my opinion, also,” replied 


Private Conference of Alexander and three Quakers. 


-have been in Russia ? 


and complicated duties whic 
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the Emperor, “and with regard to 
prayer, have you any form of prayer?” 

“ We have not; because we betier 

that in prayer the soul must commuyi. 
cate its supplication in such a manne 
as best suits its condition at the tine 
prayer is offered up.” 
“In that,”’ replied the Emperor, “| 
fully with you. I believe [ cay 
truly say there is not a day passes in 
which I do not pray, but it is not inany 
set form of words, for 1 soon found that 
my mind would not be satisfied without 
using such language as at the moment 
is applicable to its condition ; but you 
know Jesus Christ gave a set form of 
words to his disciples ?°’ 

“ He did; yet we conceive it was 
only to instruct them in which it was 
most essential they should petition for, 
without meaning to confine them to 
those very words on all occasions.” 

“J think you are right,” said the 
Emperor. He then put many judicious 
questions, in order to be made ac- 
quainted with the leading features of 
the doctrine, discipline, and punctuality 
of the Society, and appeared well salis- 
fied with the answers Be received. With 
regard to the operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the mind, he expressed him- 
self in such a manner, as one cannot 
conceive him short of being an hum- 
ble and faithful follower of its holy 
and secret guidance. After making 
many enquiries about the society, he 
said in the most affectionate mannel— 
“ How is it that none of your people 
If any of them 
go into my country on a religious a- 
count, don’t let them wait for an i- 
troduction, but come immediately lo 
me, I shall be glad to see them’ —a- 
ding, “ I shall be glad to see them.” 

Towards the conclusion of the aud: 
ence, S. Grissette, in a respectful an 
affectionate manner, expressed the 
strong desire he felt for the Emperors 
preservation, and the —_— burtheus 

1 must ne- 
cessarily be allotted to him. Whilst 
S. Grissette was speaking, the Emperor 
took him by the hand, and, with a 
countenance full of nobility ming 
with christianity and tenderness, of 
plied, “ What you have said is a cord!@ 
to my mind, and which will long co” 
tinue to be a strengthening to me; x 
and when he parted with him, he shoo 
hands with each of us, after saying; ~ | 
part with you as a friend and brother. 

I cannot but feel myself very ™ 
worthy to have been present on suchan 
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important 
more es 


and interesting. occasion, 
jally having been one of only 
three; but perhaps if there had been 
many, the Emperor would not have 
felt the same unreserved freedom. For 
many days I seemed as though I had 
been exposed to a blaze of light, so 
powerfully was I impressed with the 
dignified, yet unaffected, humble, and 
pious countenance, manuer, and ex- 
pression, of that truly great Prince, who 
seems indeed to have been walking on 
the light, and to be filled with the love 
of truth and goodness. In him the power 
and law of the Almighty are eminently 
displayed; for how can we see a frail 
mortal, who, in the midst of worldly 
glory, and almost adored Yt Miaagns 
ing multitudes, instead of heing puffed 
up with it, is, with the apis of an 
humble christian, triumphing over 
wide and vanity. How can one see a 
it creature who has been nursed 
up inthe lap of despotism, and that 
in the midst of dark superstition, and 
yet filled with light? How can one 
see this, without being at the same 
time sensible of the beauty and truth 
ofour Saviour’s assurance? ‘ With 
(iod all things are possible’—it has 
indeed been a lesson which I earnestly 
desire may not be thrown away upon 
me, and which I hope may have a be- 
neficial effect upon many. 

I must not omit just mentioning, 
that Leing spoken to on the subject of 
the slave trade, the Emperor unequivo- 
cally declared his sense of the enormity 
of it, saying of the Africans, “ they are 
our brethren, and are like ourselves.” 
He also expressed himself in a very 
satisfactory manner, as to the part he 
had taken to get it abolished. The 
following account was communicated 
to Ann Wacey, by Stephen Grissette, 
personally : 

Stephen Grissette, remarking to the 
Emperor the satisfaction of his having 
such a sister, the Emperor replied, “ It 
is, indeed, She is the gift of Heaven, 
lor she is Sensible of the influence of the 
Divine principle on ber own heart ; it 
IS no use to speak to those who have 
not felt it.” On hearing S. G. relate 
‘ome particulars of his own life, he 
mentioned, “1 consider you as safel 
landed, whilst I have to combat with 
tronbles and difficulties, and am sur- 
rounded with temptations. Why don’t 
ae of your people visit my country ? 
others ee don’t make applications to 

‘, but come immediately to me ; 
Promise you protection, and every as- 
sistance in my power.”? 


Some Account of the Poet Cunningham. 195 


He made many enquiries respectin 
the principles of Friends, and said, “ i 
aim one with you in sentiment respect- 
ing the spirituality of your worship.” 
Enquired how they passed their time—’ 
whether they were consistent and happy 
in domestic life? On being told how 
they divided the day, he remarked, 
“* It is the most mature, and such as I 
should like—not as many who spend 
so much time in drinking wine, which 
is below the dignity of man.” Asked 
if Friends had any colleges for the edu- 
cation of their young men ?—thought 
it would be better if they had; and 
enquired if any went to Oxford or 
Cambridge without they would adopt 
the costume and speaking of prayer ? 
He said, “I pray daily—not in any form, 
but as I am animated by the Divine 
principle in my own heart.” 

' On taking leave of S.G., he said, 
*¢ Take my hand as a friend and a bro- 
ther. I have had great satisfaction in 
this interview, and hope, when parted, 
we shall often think of each other.” 

In giving this account, S. G. said, no 
words could convey the fullness of his 
satisfaction in having paid this visit. I 
believe I may truly call him the 
CHRISTIAN Prince. 

——— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
URING my residence at New- 
castle, I was induced to visit the 
tumb of the poet Cunningham, who 
lies buried in St, John’s Church-yard, 
close by the side of his friend and pa- 
tron, the late Mr. Slack. I was sorry 
to perceive his monument had suffered 
considerably, having two or three fis- 
sures in it, besides its having sunk 
considerably on one side. 1 had just 


~been reading Carey’s harmonious tri- 


bute to his memory; it was compli- 
mentary, but his genius deserved it, 
for surely of all those who have at- 
tempted the hacknied lays of pastoral 
poetry, no one, for fidelity of sketch, 
easy flow of metre, and tasteful sim- 
plicity of language, can equal the en- 
chanting muse of our British Theocri- 
tus, Cunningham. As I stood by his 
modest Shrine, I could not help enthu- 
siastically exclaiming, 
And sleepest thou here, sweet Bard, so 
mild 
Whom gentlest themes did once inspire; 
Thou who wert Nature’s genuine child, 
Unmarr’d by Art’s false tones, thy lyre. 
His poem of “ Day,’ contains such 
a selection of happily expressed images, 
that like the paintings of the eel 
nate 
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196 Mr. Playfair on Spade Cultivation. 


nate George Morland, we can see Na- 
ture within doors while perusing it. 

What can exceed the vividness, the 
correct delineation of this stanza? 
“« From the low roof’d cottage ridge, 

See the chattering swallow spring, 
Darting through the one arch’d bridge, 

Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

O Wouwermans, how would thy 
happy pencil have copied this! 

But it was not in tuning his pipes 
ainid the sylvan recesses of Pan and 
his wood nymphs, that Cunningham 
solely Sate his abilities as a poet. 
I fully with Dr. Evans in the 
eulogigm he has passed upon him, and 
cannot but regret that, like Collins, 
Cunningham was so over-ruled b 
znental indolence that he could seldom 
“ muster courage’? to give birth to the 
intellectual beauties of his mind. His 
“ Elegy written on a Pile of Ruins,” 
ranks, next to Gray’s, the finest in our 
language; if the poetical reader con- 
sults those of Mason, Shenstone, Dun- 
combe, Ogilvie, Whitehead, and a host 
of others, he will not find one whose 
language is ‘so impressively solemn, 
whose seutiments are so suitably grand, 
nor any so interesting to the moral 
feelings as this often selected, incom- 
parable elegy. I cannot help thinking 
that Burns, when he wrote his popular 
song of “ Flow gently sweet Afton” 
had Cunningham’s “ Her Sheep had in 
Clusters” in his mind; both nymphs 
appear asleep, and beheld by their 
swains, who both desire the birds will 
not disturb their slumbers, &e. I 
could point out several other choice 
flowers which have been transferred 
from this English garden, by the Scotch 
bard to} his bouquet. In his person, 
Cunningham, like his brother “ Cory- 
don,” Shenstone, was plain, and some- 
what coarse featured, but his mild- 
ness of deportment, and unreserved 
agreeableness when in conversation, 
rendered him a favourite with every 
person who knew him. The list of 
subscribers to the life edition of his 
poems, shew how much he was held in 
esteem by the most respectable classes 
in society; he used often to be at 
Stockton on Tees, and occasionally 
came into the late Mr. Lumley’s shop, 
during the time my uncle* was appren- 
tice, who informed me he would some- 
tunes stay and chat with him at the 
counter, about the markets, fishing, 
and theatrical performances: in short, 
he was considered by every person who 

* The late Mr. Geor j 
viour’s Church-yard. or ne OF OE, Ss 












(Oct. 1, 
had opportunities of knowing him, 
& most agreeable man; he would ge. 
nerally spend his evenings in the yar 
lour of a quiet public house, (1 forget 
the sign) where, like Dr, 
and Professor Porson, his favourite 
beverage was ale. ENort Smita, 
—j— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR 
S man of your correspondents 
write in favour of spade cultiva- 
tion, and as most undoubtedly that is 
a most advantageous way of supplying 
the surplus or supernumerary labourers 
with employment, 1 beg leave to add 
an idea on the subject, which is, I be- 
lieve new, aot I think, prove 
highly beneficial. 

Wherever the soil is good to the 
depth of ten or twelve inches, spade 
cultivation produces greater crops than 
the plough; at the same time it is ad- 
mitted that to substitute spade cultiva- 
tion for plough cultivation over the 
whole country would be retrograding 
in a strange and injurious manner, but 
I think there is a medium, or rather 
combination of the two, that might 
be probably attended with great ad- 

e. 
wit all the arable land vert 
the plough, that is deep enougd in 
wg aa to be delved with the nt 
once in ten or twelve years, I shou : 
think that it might be attended wil 


attended with ort advantage im t 
country that is fully peopled, net 
would increase the demand for la " 
as well as the profits of the farmer; ron 
the quantity of food. In a na ts 
where the namber of inhabitants 
increasing so fast,as it seems par Po 
now doing in this country, it is at te 
prudent, if not absolutely necessary» ‘l 
begin to adopt every plan that W 
reconcile increased population W! 
increased prosperity. Population, 
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lation, which is the foundation 
of tbe greatness of a country, if carried 
to too high a point, may occasion its 
decline, But a decline can never be 
brought on by that cause, so long as 
labour can be found to employ, and 
food to nourish the inhabitants. 
As a vast number of persons em- 
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ployed in useful pursuits réad your 
Magazine, I think I cannot promulgate 
this idea so well by any other channel. 
If the idea is a good one, some of your 
readers will no doubt appreciate it, and 
if none of them do, I shall think there 
is some defect in it that I do not see. 
London, 4ug.11. W.PLAYFAIR. 


—= 
ANCIENT TEMPLE OF BEAL-AGH, 
ty of Down, Ireland. 










For the Monthly Magazine. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS of HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT, the FAIR QUAKER. 

ANNAH LIGHTFOOT, when 
residing with her father and 
mother, was frequently seen by the 
'ng when he drove by in going to and 
"om the Parliament House. She 
eloped in 1754, and was married to 
Isaac Axford, at Keith’s Chapel, which 
my father discovered about three weeks 
after, and none of our family have seen 
“we since, though her mother had a 
etter or two from her—but at last died 


1) 


of grief, There were many fabulous 
stories about her, but my aunt (the 
mother of H. Lightfoot) could never 
trace any to be true.” 

The above is a copy of a cousin of 
H. Lightfoot’s letter to me, on inquiry 
of particulars of this mysterious affair, 
pert ar is now living aud more likely 
to know the particulars than any one 
else. The general belief of her friends 
was, that she was taken into keeping 
by Prince George directly after her 
marriage to 4zford, but never lived 
with him. 

I have 
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I have lately seen a half-pay cavalry 
officer, from India, who knew a gentle- 
man of the name of Dalton, who mar- 
ried a daughter of this H. Lightfoot, 
by the king, but who is dead, leaving 
several accomplished daughters, who 
with the father are coming to England ; 
these daughters are secluded from so- 
ciety like nuns, but no pains spared in 
their education; probably on the ar- 
rival of this gentleman more light 
will be thrown upon the subject than 
now exists. The person who wrote the 
above letter is distantly related to me, 
and my mother (deceased some ro 
was related-to H. Lightfoot, and well 
knew her. I never heard her say more 
than I have described already, except 
that she was short of stature, and very 
pretty. AN INQUIRER. 


Herts. 
ac 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST, 
No. I. 

Consisting of Observations and Stric- 
tures on Modern Systems of Political 
Economy. 

ADAM SMITH. 

HE late Dr. Colquhoun, of statis- 
tical memory, was a particular 

instance of that class of economists 
who attach an almost exclusive impor- 
tance to the mere augmentation of na- 
tional wealth. The Doctor never ap- 
peared in such high glee, as when turn- 
ing into pounds, shillings and pence, 
the value of our steam-engines, high- 
ways, public buildings, docks, canals, 
agricultural implements and other items 
which make up the aggregate stock and 
capital of the community. But though 
these unquestionably are very impor- 
tant, especially as sources of public 
revenue and external power, we know, 
from experience. that the possession of 
them is compatible with a very high 
degree of internal misery, and that a 
nation may abound in ships, commerce 
and manufactures, while the mass of 
the population is in a very lamentable 
state of indigence and degradation. So 
far then, at least, the science of political 
economy is defective, when its inquiries 
are directed solely to the acquisition 
of wealth, and not to the more impor- 
tant object of rendering that wealth 
conducive to public happiness. 

_ Inthisway un fortunately, has the sub- 

ject been usually treated by the most 

eminent economists from Adam Smith 
downwards. They taught how nations 
might become rich rather than happy. 


The Political Economist.-—No. I., 


Oct. 1, 
They sacrificed the-end.te: the 

and seemed to consider it theta 
thing, provided the volume of wealth 
were augmented, whether it role 
down one magnificent river, or were 
the product of a thousand Streains, cir. 
culating through different channels of 
society. Hence their precepts were 
directed solely to obtain the largest pro. 
duce with the least expence of produc. 
tive agency. For this purpose labour 
was not only to be subdivided to the ut. 
most limit, but to be economized by 
every possible contrivance—capital to 
take whatever direction was the most 
profitable—and industry to be left with- 
out the least controul or interference 
from authority. Man was considereda 
being purely selfish, who, by being suf- 
fered to pursue his own interest, would 
best promote the interest of the com- 
munity. 

What changes such a system might 
induce—how far it was compatible with 
the interest of morality, individual li- 
berty, or national independence—was 
never contemplated by its authors. 
They viewed their subject only on one 
side; it was a mere theory, professing 
indeed to be simple and practical, but 
in reality founded on false views of 
human nature and the ends of society. 

First, Man is more acreature of his 
passions than of his reason ; and instead 
of pursuing calculations of interest, he 
is frequently guided by habit, pride, or 
a love of ease. 

Secondly, Capital and __ industry, 
though they may sometimes be more 
advantageously employed in other chan- 
nels, they cannot be moved about with 
the facility of a fluid. A loss is always 
sustained, in the first instance, by @ 
change of employment, and such is the 
fluctuation in the demand for particu 
lar products, from variations in public 
taste and other causes, that it 15 not 
impossible a second transfer may. wo 
come necessary before the gain derive 
from the first has compensated for the 
loss it occasioned. In this case society 
would be impoverished rather than et 
riched by the original change of occu 
pation, 

Thirdly, Though labour may be 
economized, seeing there is a certain 
number of people to maintain in every 
state, it may happen that what is gail 
ed by the substitution of machinery, 
may be counterbalanced by having to 
maintain an unemployed population 
This is on the supposition, that oS 
workmen thrown out of employme? 


cannot find a resource in other branches 
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of industry; or that the increased 
cheapness of commodities produced by 
machinery does not so far augment the 
consumption as to create new employ- 
ment equal to the old it has superseded. 

Fourthly, The advantage of an ex- 
treme division of labour, which tends 
to perfect each branch of industry, is 
partly compensated by the intellectual 
degradation produced by the human 
mind being confined to one simple oc- 
cupation. T’o have never doneany thiug, 
as M. Say remarks, but make the eigh- 
teenth part of a pin, is a sorry account 
for a fellow-creature to give of his ex- 
istence. 

Fifthly, The kind of employment is 
of importance with a view to the moral 
and physical character of a people. For 
example, no one would wish to see the 
entire population, though it were the 
most profitable, employed in the manu- 
facture of woollens, linens, and hard- 
ware, to the exclusion of rural pur- 
shits, 

Lastly, Every country is liable to 
lave its relations of peace interrupt- 
ed, consequently it were extreme im- 
policy in a nation aspiring to indepen- 
dence, to depend on a neighbouring 
state, with whom it may be at war, for 
the means of subsistence. 

These are a summary of the most im- 
portant reasons which may be urged 
against the unqualified adoption of the 
theory of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

But to illustrate more clearly the 
tendeucy of Smith's system, it is only 
necessary to advert to the circumstances 
inwhich a nation may be placed by 
following out his principles. Supposing 
then the employment of capital and 
industry were abandoned entirely to in- 
dividual cupidity, what would’ be the 
result?—how would sociegy be consti- 
tuted? It would evidently 
changes ; manual labour woul proba- 
bly for the most part, be performed by 
machinery ; a few rich capitalists would 
carry on the great business of agricul- 
ture and manufacture; the working 
classes and smaller tradesmen, would 
either disappear altogether, or their 
condition be entirely altered; the for- 
mer perhaps metamorphosed into pau- 
pers and menials—the latter into clerks 
sectors, Overseers, and superinten- 
} an the niile ranks, which con- 

€ chief excellence of modern 
Society, would be supplanted by an 
aristocracy of wealth . 
an the change might be much more 
divided bey Linstead of capital being 

Wixt agriculture and manu- 
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facture, it might flow entirely to the 
latter, and the whole country become 
a congregation of workshops and count- 
ing-houses—its surface—its corn-fields 
and pastures turned into bleachi 
a or striped out into canals aad 

ighways; while the people themselves 
depended for their daily bread on sup- 
plies from France, Poland or Odessa. 
On either pe eae society would be 
any thing rather than improved; its 
moral no less than phiysical landscape 
would be impaired. Nevertheless it 
might have augmented its wealth— 
might possess a larger nett revenue— 
be able to pay a greater amount in taxes 
—to maintain a more numerous stand- 
ing army—a more powerful navy—or 
more expensive ecclesiastical establish- 
ment,—but these would be very inade- 
quate equivalents for the loss the com- 
munity had sustained by the extinction 
of the intermediate gradations of so- 
ciety ; dividing it into two great classes, 
the rich and the poor, and establishing 
a chain of monopoly and dependence 
more oppresssive than the feudal sys- 
tem. 

Such, however. might be the con- 
sequences of following the doctrines of 
Smith. The wealth which he seemed 
to consider as the exclusive object of 
national policy, is obviously only a 
mean of public no more than indivi- 
dual happiness: it may exist in great 
abundance, yet from a vicious applica- 
tion be an injury rather than a benefit. 
A nation is only advantageously rich, 
when its wealth is so distributed as not 
only to augment the number but the 
intensity of the enjoyments of the 
mass of the population. 

Hence appears the necessity of watch- 
ing over the employment of capital and’ 
industry, so as to render them most 
conducive to the general welfare. They 
will undoubtedly flow into the most 
profitable channels, as it is termed, but 
it is this tendency to accumulate in 
particular directions, so as to induce 
an unnatural state of society, that may 
sometimes render it expedient to regu- 
late their movements. 

The policy of thus occasionally inter- 
fering with public Industry, has given 
rise to a new class of economists, whose 
doctrines bear the relation to the prin- 
ciples of the Wealth of Nations, as 
that great work bore to the Agricultu- 
ral System of the French writers. In 
both cases the difference is rather 
about the applicability of certain prin- 
ciples than the truth of the principles 


themselves. Smith did not deny the 
| abstract 
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abstract truth of the discoveries of 
Quesnai and Turgot, he only doubted 
their practical utility; neither does 
Sismondi, nor those who adopt his 
views, undervalue the principles of the 
Wealth of Nations,—they only ques- 
tion their compatibility with an aug- 
mentation of public felicity. They do 
not deny that the doctrines of Smith 
may increase the riches of a country, 
but they doubt whether riches so ac- 
quired would be an advantage. Smith 
looked only to the total physical result 
of his system, not to its effect on the 
internal organization of states. His 
chief error lay in contemplating man 
only in his selfish, social capacity, not 
as an individual being of sentiment and 
passion. Besides an abundance of the 
physical means of enjoyment, morality, 
liberty and independence are essential 
to human welfare; and besides society 
providing for an augmentation of the 
general wealth, it ought also to mio- 
vide for its equitable distribution, other- 
wise it may become a source of national 
disease rather than of healthful vigour. 
—>—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AGREE with Mr. Wright in attach- 

ing great consequence to the manner 
in which the overseers of the poor per- 
form the duties of their office in the 
present distressful times, but it is ne- 
cessary to consider that these gentle- 
men have double duties to attend to, 
they have their duties to their neigh- 
bours and themselves, on the one hand, 
and their duties to the poor, on the 
other; these two interests are conti- 
nually opposing each other, and while 
the overseer has to overcome the ava- 
rice and economy of the parish, he has 
also to contend against the cunnin 
and the impositions which are well 
known to be practised by the paupers 
in most of the parishes of this king- 
dom, as has been correctly noticed by 
your correspondent; it must be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that his task is by no 
means an easy one. 

Ist. How can the poor be best em- 
ployed in agricultural districts ? 

Ans. By labour or spade husbandry. 
For this purpose land must be engaged 
and the poor must be superintended 
by those whose habits enable them to 
direct their labour to the most useful 
results; they will then leave their work- 
house, not as now, with an accession of 
idle and depraved opinions and habits, 
hut with the knowledge of the means 
of providing their bread honestly, 


[Oct 

2nd. vt is the best of 
preventing the impositions whj 

practised a the Pats, Mich ar 

“4ns, By sending all applicants for 
relief at once to the werk if 
they are distressed, they will be shel. 
tered, fed, and clothed; if they are 
impostors, the labour which they mys 
he forced to undergo, or be subject ty 
punishment, will soon induce them tg 
shift their quarters. 

The third question, as to the success 
of such a plan as that I here propose, 
if it were to be adopted, I cannot an. 
swer ; but I am quite willing and desir. 
ous to give my time and attention to 
any experiment which may beattempt- 
ed, and with this view I have sent 
round to several parishes in Loudon a 
notice which follows, and with which 
I respectfully take my leave ; obsery- 
ing previously, however, that neither 
Mr. Owen’s plan, nor any other plan 
for establishing families in cottages, 
will ever relieve the parishes from the 
burthen of those temporary calls for 
relief, that are too frequent, trouble- 
sume, and burthensome. 

Nothing, I humbly apprehend, can 
do for the employment of such ar 
but forming an establishment that will 
take applicants at all times, for a shorter 
or longer period, and that work or la- 
bour must be useful, and not consist 
of making holes and filling them up 
again. With such families as could 
with advantage be established in cot- 
tages, and permanently fixed, my plan 
would by no means interfere, it being 
merely intended for such as only wat 
temporary relief. 


To the Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
Inhabitants of the Parishes of London, 
Westminster, and within the Bills of 
Mortality, 
Thomas , of No, 6, Norfolk-street, 

Strand, begs leave to submit to the cons 

deration of the above gentlemen a certall 

method of diminishing the poors’ rate, an 
rendering the poor more comfortable. 

This plan consists in finding advantage 
ous employment for the poor op @ 
near London, to be cultivated by the 
spade ; on which wheat and other grain, 
potatoes, garden stuffs will be oe 
from which the poor will be supplied wit 
what is necessary, and the remainder to 
be sold in diminution of expences. 

The particulars of the plan may be = 
at No. 6, Norfolk-street, or the gentlemes 
of any parish will be waited upon with It 
by appointment made; but the prinet le 
is to employ beneficially all who are ab A 
to work, and the result will be @ grea 


diminution of expence to the parish. To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
N the VIIIth Chapter, Vol. I. of his. 
History, Mr. Gibbon has exhibited 
a very fallacious view of the Religion 
of the antient Persians, evidently with 
the design, in his insidious manner, of 
raising human reason to a level with 
divine revelation. For this purpose he 
has offered a very loose and partial ver- 
sion of a celebrated passage in Herodo- 
tus, which in the excellent translation 
of Beloe appears as follows:—* The 
Persians have among them neither sta- 
tues, temples, nor altars; the use of 
which they censure as impious, and as 
a gross vivlation of reason; probably, 
because in opposition to the Greeks, 
they do not believe that the Gods par- 
take of our human nature. Their cus- 
tom is to offer ou the summits of the 
highest mountains sacrifices to JOVE, 
distinguishing by that appellation all the 
expanse of the firmament. They also 
adore the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, 
and the winds, which may be termed 
their original deities, &c. &c. Herod. 
L.I.c 131. 

* The most careless observers,’ says 
Mr. G. “ were struck with the philoso- 
phic simplicity of the Persian worship. 
‘ That people,’ says Herodotus, *¢ reject 
the use of temples, of altars, and sta- 
tues, anil smile at the folly of those na- 
tions who imagine that the gods are 
sprung from, or bear any affinity with 
the human nature. The tops of the 
highest mountains are the places chosen 
for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are 
the principal worship. The supreme 
God who fills the wide circle of Heaven, 
is the object to whom they are address- 
ed.’ YEs,at the same time, in the true 
spirit of a polytheist, Herodotus accuses 
them of adoring earth, water, fire, the 
winds and the sun aud-moon. —But the 
Persians of every age have denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal 
conduct which might appear to givea 
colour to it. The elements, and more 
particularly fire, light, and the sun, 
which they called M ithras, were the 
objects of their religious reverence ; 

cause they considered them as the 
ag Py ea the noblest produc- 
the Foe the ‘most powerful agents of 
aan ped seme: and nature. Every 

rsd tae ‘gion, to make a deep and 
aan g impression on the human mind, 
he racy our obedience by enjoin- 
a She ge of devotion for which we 
ear i reason ; and must acquire 
“Mo y Inculcating moral duties 
NTHLY Maa, No. 359. 
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analogous to the dictates of our own 
hearts. The religion of Zoroaster was 
abundantly provided with the former, 
and possessed a sufficient portion of the 
latter.” 

The testimony of Herodotus on this 
subject is remarkably strong and deci- 
sive. “TI speak,’ says that historian, 
“ from my own personal knowledge, 
when I say that the Persians observe the 
following manners and customs, &c.” 
Yet he is reproached by Mr. Gibbon, at 
the distance of more than two thousand 
years, with falsifying a plain matter of 
fact; for Herodotus must have known 
whether the Persians did, or did not, 
worship the celestial luminaries and the 
terrestrial elements, as deities. Their 
religion was evidently pantheism ; not 
making any just distinction between 
nature and the author of nature. The 
apology which Mr. G. in his zeal for 
Magianism, has made for this pantheis- 
tic worship, is mere trifling. What 
the Persians of every age have denied, 
or admitted, might be tedious to in- 
vestigate ; but what Mr. G. has offered 
in their behalf, is no more than the 
most bigotted idolaters may say, and 
have said, in vindication of their ido- 
latry. Was not Apis adored in Egypt 
as the sacred emblem of the deity? 
The worship of the sun and moon is 
probably the most antient of supersti- 
tions ; and an eminent personage, much 
older than Herodotus, is represented, 
in the noble record remaining of him, 
as saying, “If 1 beheld the sun when 
it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart has been se- 
cretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand; this also were an iniquity: 
—for I should have denied the God that 
is above.’ It is indeed true that “ the 
heavens declaie the glory of God; but 
-would Mr. G. persuade us that there is 
no difference between the worship of the 
Creator, and that of the works of his 
hands? What could be his notion or 
definition of idolatry. 

In this futile, though elaborate at- 
tempt, to soften the feature of Magian- 
ism, Mr. G. assures us, “there are 
some remarkable instances in which 
Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, as- 
sumes the legislator, and discovers a 
liberal concern for private and public 
happiness, seldom to be found among 
the grovelling or visionary schemes of 
superstition.” And he cites from the 
Zendavesta, what he stiles “a wise and 
benevolent maxim, which compensates 
for many an absurdity. “ He who 
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sows theground with care and diligence, 
acquires a greater stock of religious 
merit, than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.’ But 
this maxim is in itself an absurdity: 
for there is no religious merit whatever 
in agricultural pursuits; and to say 
that agriculture is more useful than 
vain repetitions of prayer, is a truism 
which may be affirmed equally of com- 
merce or manufactures; and Mr. G.’s 
pompous language, as on many other 
occasions, resolves itself into mere com- 
mon-place. 

That every mode of religion requires 
practices of devotion not founded on 
reason, is an extravagance which it be- 
longs to the professed theologian to ex- 
pose. But of what nature those devo- 
tional practices enjoined by the magian 
religion Were, we may form some idea 
when we are told that to kindle any of 
the sacred fires except from the sun, 
was death. On the advance of the 
Persian array under Xerxes to the 
Strymon, Herodotus informs us, * that 
the Magi offered a sacrifice of white 
horses to the river, and caused to be 
buried alive nine youths and as many 
virgins; @ custom common in Persia.” 
L. VII. c. 113. 

The same historian relates that the 
Persian fleet, when stationed at Artemi- 
sium, being dreadfully shattered by a 
tempest which continued three days 
and three nights, at length, on the 
fourth day, the Magi, those enlightened 
Sages, “ offered human victims, and in- 
cantations to the wind—after which it 
is certain that the tempest ceased.” 
L. VIl.c¢. 191. 

_ The founder of the Persian religion 
is by all the antients said to be Zorvas- 
ter, a philosopher who flourished at a 
very remote and indefinable period. But 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes ap- 
peared a celebrated personage called by 
the Persians Zerdusht or Zaratush. and 
often designated as the second Zoroas- 
ter, who is described as the great re- 
former of the Magian system, 
Sition to the Sabians, or the worship- 
pers of images. This famous system 
was founded on the basis of two ori ri- 
nal principles; the causes of good bn 
evil; and emmblematically represented 
by light and darkness. To the fire 
y tight and darkness. To the first 
was given the name of Ormusd, to the 
latter that of Ahriman, softened in the 
—— language of the Greeks, to Oro- 
masdes and Arimanius. ‘To this con- 
re r nature, were attributed all the 
isorder and misery existing in the uni- 


in oppo- 
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verse. In reference to this pernic; 
though plausible system, the Alm, ve 
is, by the prophet Isaiah, repenesei’ 
assaying, “J am the Lord, and there 
is none else; I form the light, and | 
create the darkness. I the Lord do al] 
these things.” And in the divine 
vision, de-cribed by the prophet Ezekiel 
(Chap. viii.) the Magian system js al. 
luded to in terms of ineffable abhor. 
rence; the twenty-five men who wor. 
shipped the sun with their faces towards 
theeast, being pronounced more deeply 
tainted with idolatry, than the women 
who wept for Thamuz.” Yet these 
are the persons, who in defiance of sacred 
and profane authority, are so generous- 
ly exculpated by Mr. Gibbon! 

That historian concludes a high 
panegyric on the institutions of Zoro- 
aster, by declaring * that had he ia- 
variably supported this exalted charac. 
ter, his name would deserve a place 
with those of Numa and Confucius: 
and his system would be justly entitled 
to all the applause which it has pleased 
sume of our divines, and even some 
of our philosophers, to bestow upon it.” 
But what divines or philosophers have 
surpassed, or equalled, the applause 
bestowed by Mr. G. himself on the Ma- 
gian system? As to Numa and Con- 
fucius, it might be desirable to acquire 
a little farther knowledge of their genu- 
ine principles than any divine or phi- 
losopher can at present boast of, before 
we venture to assign the palm of reli- 

ious pre-eminence. It is not denied, 
lowever, that, according to their creed, 
the omnipresent Deity might as rightly 
be adored in temples made with hands, 
as in the recesses of a grove, 00 the 
margin of a stream, or upon the sum- 
mit of a mountain. 


cc . 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION through NORTH WALES, 
in 1819. 
(Continued from No. 358, p- 119.) 


N our walk towards the well, we 
passed close to what is called the 
summit of the mountain." It isa huge, 
* The proper Welsh name for this eml- 
nence is Pen-y-Cader, or the Top of the 
Fort, Cader Idris, signifying the fort ~% 
strong-hold of Idris, a giant of the early 
ages. The actual period when this worthy 
flourished is not known; but that we 
might not doubt the authenticity of his 
giantship, our guide positively and sér- 
ously averred that there was such a mon 
ster, and pointed out to us a large rock, 


not far fromthe summit, which, he informes 
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rpendicular, and somewiat pyramidal 
mass of dark rock, rising almost to a 

pint, and forming the southern boun- 
dary of a deep and perilous hollow, at 
least four hundred feet in depth, in the 
centre of which is a black-looking cir- 
cular pool, called Llyn y cal, or the 
Pool of the Enclosure. It has been 
affirmed that Cader Idris was formerly 
a voleano. and that this hollow was its 
crater. How true this may be, we shall 
not now stop to enquire. Its appear- 
ance (we may remark) is favourable to 
the hypothesis. 

We soon found a well, situated on 
the northern declivity of the mountain 5 
and, opening our basket of provant, we 
seasoned a very hearty meal with co- 
pious draughts of the pure and delicious 
beverage of this Cambrian helicon, Af- 
ter we had performed ample justice to 
the contents of the guide’s basket— 

Postquam exempta fames, et amor com- 

pressus edendi. 
we prepared to depart—the ladies with 
their former conductor and the guide, 
by the regular horse-road, and the re- 
mainder of us with Mr. W. by a shorter, 
though a more difficult path—the con- 
tinuation, namely, of the declivity 
whence the water of the well issues. 
This part of the mountain is known by 
the name of Llwybir Madyn, or the 
Fox’s Path; and well does it deserve 
its appellation, for very few bipeds who 
have traversed it once will venture 
down its craggy declivity asecond time. 
It was certainly a miracle that we 
reached the bottom with our bones un- 
broken ; and as we looked up towards 
the spot we had lately occupied, near 
its summit, we wondered at our teme- 
rity in daring to descend it. When we 
arrived at the bottom, we enjoyed the 


luxury of a comparatively level road_ 


during the remainder of our journey 
homewards; and having joined the 
ladies and their conductors, we again 
mounted our horses, and turned our 
backs on the towering rocks of the Fort 
US, was used by the giant as a bed, being 
called to this day Bedd Idris. Of the ex- 
Istence of Idris we doubt not—of his gi- 
Satitic qualities we doubt stubbornly. He 
's mentioned in the Triads of the Isle of 
Britain, as one of the ‘three sublime 
astronomers of Britain.” Probably he 
chose the top of Cader Idris for his obser- 
Vatory, but why it should haye been named 
ae Idris, we know not.—Query. Whe- 

€ present name of this mountain is 


pe a corruption of Cadair Idris, or the 
hatr of Idris ? 
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of idris. Just before we descended the 
hill, at the south-western entrance to 
Dolgelley, we turned to take a partin 
look of the romantic scenes we ha 
quitted ; and the Fox’s Path was point- 
ed out to us gleaming ruddily in the 
re lingering glow of the descending 
The evening of the second day after 
our excursion to Cader Idris was ap- 
pointed for a voyage to Barmouth, a sea- 
port ten miles westward of Dolgelley. 
The tide, we were told, would “ serve’ 
about seven o’clock, and we were stre- 
nuously advised to go by water, that we 
might have an opportunity of viewing 
the magnificent scenery which the 
shores of the Mowthach present, from 
its junction with the Wnion at Llanell- 
tyd, to its confluence with Cardigan 
Bay at Barmouth. We quitted Dol- 
gelley, in company with our friend W. 
between six and seven o’clock, for 
* The Stones,” a house by the river 
side, about two miles from the town, 
where boats may be procured at a mo- 
derate expence for the neighbourin 
port. When we arrived there, we foun 
« gentleman and two ladies, rovers like 
ourselves, intending to proceed to Bar- 
mouth, and as the boat we had en- 
gaged was the only one ready for start- 
ing, we solicited the pleasure of their 
company, which was very readily grant- 
ed, ef soon found ourselves sailing 
gently, for there was scarcely a breeze 
to fill our canvas, on our way to Aber- 
maw.* The evening was delightful, and 
the sun, as he slowly descended behind 
the blue mountains in the west, cast 
with his departing beams a rich crimson 
glow on the calm waters of the Mow- 
thach. It was an evening for medita- 
tion—for communion with the purer 
part of the soul—for deep and delight- 
ful reflection ; and the gentle calmness 
of the evening hour—the balmy serenity 
of the evening air—and the majestic 
scenery through which we glided, en- 
gendered emotions of a soothing and 
pleasing character. Our sail was found 
to be rather an incumbrance; it was 
accordingly furled, and the boatmen 
had recourse to their oars, the splash of 
which, and the soft rippling of the water 
on the shore, were the only sounds 





* Abermaw is the original name of Bar- 
mouth, and has been anglicized into the 
latter. The natives still call it Bermaw. 
Aber is prefixed to all Welsh towns situa- 
ted near the conflux of rivers, as Aber-yst- 


with, Aber-dovey, Aber-gelley, &c. . 
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which disturbed the deep silence and 
solitude of the scene. Long ere we 
reached our destination the shadows of 
twilight had fallen upon the rocks and 
woods whick skirted the river; and it 
was in the highest degree pleasing to 
watch the gradual and scarcely percep- 
tible disappearance of the distant hills, 
as the deepening gloom rendered them 
more and more obscure. 


*T was even-light! more beautiful the star 
Did ne’er o’erflow its urn with gentle 
ray; 
The western orb had now retired afar, 
And sunk beneath the blush of parting 
day. 
The zephyr hush’d—the whispering leaves 
were still ; 
In silent brake reclined the timid deer, 
Save when at intervals the distant rill, 
Or tinkling sheep-bell struck tlie listen- 
ing ear. 


The purple heath-broom hung its lovely 
head; 


The wild rose long had bid each flower 
good-night ! 
And watchman glow-worm, creeping from 
his bed, 

Had lit his lamp—and now ’twas even- 

light ! 

Description cannot adequately sug- 
gest the full magnificence and beaut 
of the scenery on the stones of the Mow- 
thach, or, as it is called by the natives, 
the Great River.* Bounded on each 
side by high and sloping hills, covered 
with wood from the water’s edge to 
their very summits, and decorated with 
many picturesque cottages, it presents 
a lively, grand, and diversified pros- 
pect, altogether indescribable by pen 
or pencil. And the person who visits 
his part of the kingdom, and does not 
avail himself of an opportunity of sail- 
ing down the Mowthach, will lose the 
enjoyment of one of the finest spectacles 
in North Wales. 

We arrived at Barmouth about nine 
o’clock, and immediately repaired to 
the Corsedegol Arms, the only inn in 
the town, where, having previously en- 
gaged apartments, we found ourselves 
ima very decent room, with a leg of 
mountain mutton, and a foaming tan- 
kard of Currw ona table before us. 
What a glorious beverage is Cambrian 
Currw-anglice, Welsh ale! There is 
such a nut-brown richness in its look 


* Avon vawr is the Welsh i 
name. It is 
nearly two miles broad at its widest part 
and navigable for vessels of tolerable bur. 
then from within two miles of Dolgelley, 
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—such a famous flavour in its taste. F 
and such invigorating hilarity jp jf, 
effect, that it is the best thing possibie 
to solace one's-self with after a |p, 
walk. It is infinitely preferable, uy, 
think, to all your wishy-washy wines 
(good Burgundy always excepted), by 
e gustibus non disputandum; we vill, 
therefore, go on with the excursion, 
On the evening of our arrival at Bar. 
mouth, it was too late to look about us 
that night, so we deferred our inspec. 
tion of the town till the next morning, 
when we strolled out after breakfast, 
first to the beach, which is tolerably 
guod, and where we performed abl. 
tion for the first time in our lives in 
Cardigan Bay,* and afterwards about 
the town for the purpose of reviewing 
its curiosities. Barmouth is the very 
Brighton of these parts, but no more 
resembling that gay place, than the mi- 
serable hamlets in the more remote 
parts of Ireland resemble the snug vil- 
lages in Kent or Surry. Indeed, to 
speak conscientiously, Barmouth pos- 
sesses but one attraction as a summer 
resort ; and that is, the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. There are % 
many delightful views about the town, 
that they more than compensate for 
the lack of comfortable accommoda- 
tions, the “ negative catalogue” of 
which, as Dr. Johnson would have said, 
is “ very copious.” As for the town 
itself, it has not one good street, very 
few good houses, and is most irregularly 
and curiously built. At the entrance, 
ou the east or Dolgelley side, is a huge 
rock, on which are piled a number of 
houses, forming so many terraces, 1 
rows one above another, to the very 
summit, somewhat similar to the build. 
ings at Gibraltar, (to which, by the 
way, Barmouth bears no inconsiderab eC 
resemblance from the sea.) and its 4 
task of no small difficulty to wind om 
among these “airy habitations,” from 





* Cardigan Bay was formerly a handret 
or cantrev, called Cantrev y Gwael-d, “ 
the lowland canton. About the year 30 ’ 
it was inundated by the sea. It Nena 
sixteen principal towns, the inhabites™, 
which, who survived the inundation, He 
into the mountainous parts of the cone 
of Merioneth and Caernarvon, which ni 
then were nearly uncultivated. vas 
were lately to be seen in the sands 0 “ a 
Bay, large stones with inscriptions 00 | e 
in the Roman character, but the languas® 
was unknown. ; 
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one terrace to another. These houses 
are chiefly occupied by the lower or- 
ders, as fishermen, labourers, boatmen, 
&c., who are well inured to the dense, 
atmosphere which envelopes 
them. Barmouth possesses no charm to 
the antiquarian. Here are the remains 
of no time-worn monasteries—no tot- 
tering and decaying turrets ; all is sand 
—suffocation, and disagreeableness— 
as far, however, as the town itself is 
concerned. Mr. W. informed us that 
the ruins of an ancient tower were to 
be seen in the neighbourhood about 30 
or 40 years ago; in which, it is said, 
that Henry the Seventh, when Earl of 
Richmond, used to conceal himself 
when he came to Wales to consult with 
his partisans there respecting the pur- 
posed revolution. But of this there 
are now no traces, and few are aware 
that it ever existed. A circumstance 
came to our knowledge while at Bar- 
mouth, which will not greatly tend to 
prolong an Englishman’s visit there. 
Mr. Barnett—** mine host’’—not * of 
the Lion,” but of the Corsygedol Arms, 
has two charges for the commodities 
vhich it is his happiness to vend—an 
English and a Welch one; the former 
being nearly double that of the latter. 
As Englishmen, we cannot admire this 
patriotic discrimination—but no doubt 
Mr. Barnett understands his trade; and 
as his is the only inn in the place, we dare 
say he experiences the benefit of his 
ingenuity. 

Since we have been in Wales, we 
have observed that the attendants a 
the inns, with the exception of the 
landlord himself, are generally females, 
very neatly and becomingly attired, and 
extremely civil in their behaviour. Inde- 
pendently of (toa Londoner) the noveliy 


smoky 


of this custom, there isa certain charm - 


—a peculiar and engaging agreeable- 
ness in the attention which these 
Semmes de caberet must necessarily, and 
do willingly, pay their guests. For our 
own parts, we would rather be waited 
upon by acheerful, modest, “ winsome 
lassie,” than by the sprucest waiter 
that ever cried “ Coming, Sir!’ at 
Long’s or Stephens’s, And we have 
some idea that we are by no means sin- 
gular in this respect. 

In the evening we accompanied Mr. 

‘ma walk among the hills, for the 
eeepeee of calling aon a poor family, 
fe i hard-working, honest 
rived “+ 7 Ra died. We soon ar- 
rn € house of mourning—a soli- 
wy Cot, situated on a rugged emi- 
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nence, from which Barmouth might be 
seen in the valley below, and the beau- 
tiful expanse of the Bay of Cardigan 
beyond it. It was a solitary spot, but 
there was an air of comfort about the 
exterior of the humble building, not 
common to a situation so urfertile and 
romantic. There was a little garden 
in full bloom on one side, and the front 
of the cottage was pleasingly decorated 
with odorous wreaths of honey-suckle. 
The turf and wood-stacks, too, were in 
good trim, and a small enclosure at a 
short distance from the front of the 
house gave growth to a miniature grove 
of expanded white roses, in fair and 
beautiful feature, amidst so much wild 
sterility. To complete this scene, on 
which the descending sun was mildly 
shining— 
A mountain rivulet, 

Then calm and lovely in its summer 

course, 

Held by this “cot” its everlasting way. 

But there were none of those busy 
signs of rustic activity and cheerfulness 
—none of the customary vivacity of a 
farm-house ; but all was as still as night. 
Yet did this little garden look newly 
trimmed; and the spiry volume of 
smoke, which ascended to the clouds, 
evinced that the cottage, silent and so- 
litary as it was, wasoccupied. Mr. W. 
left us, and went into the house, but 
quickly returned, bearing an earnest 
invitation from the poor widow, that 
we wou'd come in and rest us. Wedid 
not decline it, but followed our friend 
into the cottage, where we beheld a 
scene, sad and gloomy enough. At one 
extremity of a very neat but small 
apartment, was the sorrowful widow, 
with a fine boy of ten or eleven years of 
age, resting his head in her lap, and 
crying bitterly; and a little girl, con- 
siderably younger, fast asleep on a set- 
tle near the fire. The poor woman 
rose as we entered, and placed seats for 
us, earnestly pressing us to partake of 
some provisions, with which a large 
table, running neariy the whole length 
of the apartment, was plentifully co- 
vered. We were ata loss to discover 
why these festive preparations were dis- 
played at a period so sad and agonizing, 
but we subsequently learnt that it is 
cus‘omary in some parts of Wales, to 
keep a kind of * open house” the day 
before the funeral, for the entertain- 
ment of the friends of the family ; and 
we had an opportunity of witnessing, 
before we left the cottage, one of the ce- 


remonies connected with the burial of 
a Welsh 
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a Welsh peasant. We had not been 
there long before a young and very 
beautiful girl entered the apartment 
where we sat, from an inner chamber, 
where, we afterwards learut, the corpse 
lay. It was the widow’s eldest daugh- 
ter: and never did we see a more inte- 
resting and heartless creature. Sorrow, 
deep and powerful, was strongly de- 
icted on her fine features, and she had 
loo weeping—but she seemed to have 
made an effort to conquer her emotion, 
and with a graceful rustic simplicity, 
proceeded to place before us the most 
dainty viands on the table. Little did 
we expect to find so beauteous a gem 
amid those rude mountain wilds; yet 
how frequently do we see in some re- 
mote glen or village one bright object, 
eclipsing ail the rest, and shining in 
virtue, and beauty, and hap piness— 
Like some lovely mountain flower, 
Whose veil of wiry dew 
Is only touched by the gales that breathe 
O’er the blossoms of the fragrant heath, 
And in its silence melts away 
With those sweet things, too pure for 
earthly stay ! 


—— 
‘or the Monthly Magazine. 
CHARACTERS Of the PEOPLE of the 
different PROVINCES of CHINA: 
translated from the Chinese Imperial 

Almanack. 

1, EKING, or Shun-tyn-fou. The 

people stout and courageous, dis- 
creet, polite.just, frank and open, averse 
to ceremony, strict in morals. These 
qualities they derive from the proximity 
of the Emperor. Paou-ting-fou; the 
people agricultural and given to letters, 
but destitute of eminent talents. Yung- 
ping-fou; letters cultivated here, and 
held in estimation ; the people frugal 
and agricultural. Tin-tsin-fou; the 
population a medley of individuals 
from all the provinces of the empire: 
frugal but jovial and extravagantly 
gay. 

2. Keang-sou; Keang-nin-fou. The 
people frank and confidential; amon 
them many men of letters, Sou-te-hou : 
the students distinguished by great 
civility of manners; the people taught 
to respect themselves; frank and open 
in deportment, instruction progressively 
advancing. Sang-kang-fous the men 
of letters very diligent, ‘and studious ; 


benevolence the distinguishing feature 
of the people. 


3. Gan-hwuy ; 
economical, and o 
terior. 


4. Keang-si; men of letters much 


the people volatile, 
fa prepossessing ex- 


employed in classical work 
ple in agriculture. 

5. Che-keang, Hang-tehou- ou ; 
cious stones and other rarities to be 
found here. Some commerce with 
foreign parts, and in the interior, ‘The. 
people always clad well; the mep of 
letters formal and methodical in thei: 
studies. 

6. Fo-kyn, Fo-tehou-fou; character 
pacific, sincere, economical, of a jovial 
exterior. 

7. Hou-pi-wou-chang-fou ; the pop. 
lation a mixture of individuals from 
all parts of the empire. Every family 
has its peculiar usages, 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

T happens to me to be included 

among the ** mean sectarian persons” 
for whom the anonymous writer on the 
*“ Philosophy of Contemporary Criti- 
cism”’ in your Number for July, soun- 
hesifatingly invites from those Northern 
Lights, the Edinburgh Reviewers, “a 
hearty and effectual rap over the 
knuckles,’ for attempting “ to touch 
the ark of our magnificent and awful 
cause,’ as he describes Mr. Brougham’s 
Education Bill, but with more pro- 
fanity (sectarianism apart) than gon 
taste or philosophy. Notwithstanding, 
however, the bold front assumed by the 
writer, I have the spirit to condemn 
every past, and to assist in repelling 
every future attempt fo invade those 
rights, civil and religious, belonging 
tomeasamanandaBriton, 

“ As we,” he says, p. 531, “are 
the number of those who say, let the 
bill pass, and rectify afterwards any de- 
fects that may be found out by carry: 
ing it into effect, we can only recom 
mend to those who entertain ony 
upon the subject, to let us know “s 
whole truth of their objections to the 
principle, and not pester the frien 
national improvement with their petly 
local and parochial concerns!” 

Before your July Number had, 
the course of its circulation, reac 
me, I had prepared an article ont 
subject, which was laid aside wee 
Mr. Brougham’s postponement 0! 
measure till the next Session of 7 
liament. I have not seen reason . 
introduce any alteration in consequent 
of the article in No. 69 of the Edinburg 
Review, which, though an able —, 
to defend what. is not defensible eae 
present state, the Dissenters flatte 


themselves is the requiem of the 7 
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But, challenged as above, I present you 
with what [had prepared in opposition 
to the principle, so far as it concerns 
the Dissenters; and I shall rejoice, if 
s) it may be, in having contributed to- 
wards its obsequies. : 

The general body of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers of the three (lenomi- 
nations, in London and its Hag 
having, in the journals of Feb, 28th, 
publicly expressed their decided disap- 
probation of Mr. Brougham’s EDUCA- 
TION BILL, the reasons of a /ayman for 
also desiring its rejection are respect- 
fully submitted to public notice. The 
subject is of the most momentous de- 
scription. It involves this very im- 
portant question, Whether it is, or is 
not, proper to give way to expediency 
at the expense cf right? Suffering se- 
verely for a period of nearly an hundred 
and fifty years, through their well in- 
tentioned compliance on the occasion 
of passing the Test Act, the Dissenters 
cannot again consent to surrender their 
rights on the presumed good faith of 
statesmen. They are thankful, never- 
theless, for the privileges they have en- 
joyed under the mild sway of four suc- 
cessive monarchs, whose solemn vows 
and declarations at the council-board 
and in parliament “ that they will de- 
fend the civiland religious rights of all 
their subjects”’ afford, from experience, 
the best protection against future en- 
croachments. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that he 
who was chiefly instrumental on a re- 
cent occasion for affecting the destruc- 
tion of an unconstitutional bill, should 
himself be the projector of a measure 
inadequate to its professed end, and 
comprising injustice and oppression. 
Properly did his fears alarm him when, 
in his speech on the 29th of June, 1820, 
on this Education Bill, Mr. Brougham 
declared, that “he dreaded the oppo- 
sition of the sectaries,”? that is, of those 
who are opposed to usurpation over 
conscience, and approvers of the rights 
of all, without distinction, according 
o their capabilities, to enjoy the im- 
gg and exercise the prerogatives 
ra wide sae ag W hen will the happy 

hall d ein w lich the dominant sect 
shall duly regard the just claims of all 2 
Wi... Strange is it that our bloods, 


Whose colour, weight, and heat, pour’d 
a out together, 
owlguite confound distinction, yet stand 


lu differences so mighty !” 
1 a former occasion,” said Mr. 
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Brougham, “ he did not go quite so far 
as he now did: he had adstained from 
going so far, because.’ as we have 
seen, * he dreaded the opposition of the 
sectaries.”> Here, then, is an undis- 
guised declaration from Mr. B. that he 
had purposely endeavoured to cajole 
the very people to whom the country 
primarily owes the extension of the 
blessing which it is his professed object 
to perpetuate and make general. Thus, 
“ bad begins,’’? and who can say that 
** worse”’ does not “ remain behind 2° 
Our fears are, therefore, strongly ex- 
cited ; for the bill may be suspected to 
be another and sinister effort to accom- 
plish the design of those injudicious 
statesmen who projected is carried 
(but, thanks to an overruling Provi- 
dence, and to the House of Hanover, 
were never allowed to put in execution) 
the infamous statute called the SCHISM 
Act. In that statute it was enacted, 
that “ If any school-master or tutor 
should willingly be present at any con- 
venticle, &c. of Dissenters, for religious 
worship, or should teach any catechism 
than that set forth in the book of com- 
mon prayer, he was liable to suffer 
three months imprisonment, and be 
from thenceforth incapable ef keeping 
school, unless, after having been con- 
victed, he requalified himself by con- 
forming to the church of England for 
one year, without having been present 
at any conventicle, &c. and after hav- 
ing received the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the rites and 
usage of the church of England at least 
three times in that year, and making 
oath of the same!’ Well might Mr. 
Hampden, Mr. Robt. Walpole, and 
others who exerted their eloquence 
against the bill, in the House of Com- 
mons, represent “ That it looked more 


like a decree of Julian the apostate, 


than a law enacted by a protestant par- 
liament, since it tended to raise as great 
a persecution against our protestant 
brethren as either the primitive Chris- 
tians ever suffered from the heathen 
emperors, or the Protestants from 
Popery and the inquisition.” 

In the debate on the Schism Bill, in 
the House of Lords, (June 5, 1714) the 
Earl of Anglesea said, “ The Dissen- 
ters had eudeavoured to engross the 
educatiou of youth, for which purpose 
they had set up schools and academies 
in most cities and towns in the king- 
dom, to the great detriment of the 
universities, and danger of the estab- 
lished church.”’ It is well known that 

similar 
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similar apprehensions lately agitated 
some restless spirits in our own time. 
If with what has been just quoted. be 
coupled what Mr. Brougham said in 
his speech, that “ It did appear to him, 
that the system of public education 
should be closely connected.’ or as he 
Says in another part, “ united and 
knitted with the church of England 
as established by law,” to which he 
added, “ he stated this after the most 
mature consideration :” then, froin what 
the Earl of Angleseaand Mr. Brougham 
have stated, the.same object may be as- 
¢ribed to both the measures. 

It is not on mere surmise that the 
jealousy of the Dissenters is awakened 
with regard to the pending bill. Mr. 
Brougham mentioned on the 29th of 
June, 1820. that * He had heard it said, 
CoMPEL all children, dissenters, and 
others, to go to church; those,’ he ad- 
ded, “who gave this advice founded 
their opinion on a passage in the report 
ofa committee before which the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson was examined.”? Mr. 
Brougham very properly spurned the 
advice, but who can tell what other Sir 
William Wyndham (the reputed parent 
of the schism bill) may arise, either 
during the progress of the Education 
Bill,or in some subsequent parliament ; 
and declaring, that the frame work is 
fitted to receive an appendage to the 
effect we are deploring, procure its 
enactment. 

So well do some of the sentiments 
expressed by the noble lords who boldly 
opposed that act apply to the present 
purpose, that on perusing them they 
must extort approbation. Lord Cow- 
per said, “ That the enacting part of 
this bill for the preventing the growth 
of schism, and for the further security 
of the church of England, would have 


a quite contrary effect, and prove. 


equally pernicious to church and state ; 
imstead of preventing schisms and en- 
larging the pale of the church, this bill 
tended to introduce ignorance and its 
inseparable attendants, superstition and 
irreligion. In many country towns, 
reading, writing, and grammar-schvols 
were chiefly supported by the Dissenters 
not only for the instruction and benefit 
of their own children, but likewise of 
those of the poor churchmen.” The Ear] 
of Wharton excepted against the word 
schism as used in the bill, and said “ It 
is somewhat strange they should call 
schism in England what is the estah- 
lished religion in Scotland.” He also 
observed, “ That both in this bill and 
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in the speeches of those who declare 
for it, several laws were recited and 
alledged, but that there was one law 
that had not yet been mentioned 2” they 
turning to the bishops, his lordship 
added, “I expected that Venerable 
bench would have put us in mind of it, 
but since they are pleased to be silent 
in this debate, 1 will myself tell, tha 
it is the law of the Gospel, ¢ To do unto ; 
others as we would be done unto’” Be 

The Earl of Nottingham “ thought — 
himself obliged to oppose so barbarous 
a law, as tending to deprive parents of 
their natural right of educating their 
own children.” Ee particularly ex. 
cepted against that part of the bill, 
which enacts, That any person who 
should keep any public or private 
school. or instruet any youth as tutor, 
should have a licenve of the respective 
archbishop or bishop of the place, &. 
* My Loris,’ said he, * I have many 
children, and IT know not whether 
God Almighty will vouchsafe to let 
ie live to give them the education | 
could wish they had ; theretore, I own 
I tremble when I think that a certain 
divine, who is hardlv suspected of being 
a Christian, is in a fair way of being a 
bishop. and may one day give licences 
to those who shall be eatrusted with the 
instruction of youth.” 

The application of all this, to Mr. 
Brougham’s bill, cannot be mistaken: 
it is even confirmed by a writer, who's 
supposed to be Mr. ‘B. himself, (the 
article alluled to has at least his i 
plied sanction, and was, perhaps, sub- 
mitted to his revisal.) The 67th Num 
ber of the Edinburgh Review contains 
this passage:—* The plan professedly 
and openly connects itself with the 
church establishment: it avows at 
claims this alliance ; so that they make 
no discovery, and still less detect ary 
hidden design in its construction, ¥2 
charge it with snch a connection, 
maintain that its tendency is to giv¢ 
the clergy an influence upon the edu 
cation of youth.” (p. 246.) 

It must now be sufficiently obvious 
te every reader, that no Dissenter call 
publicly discuss the propriet of Mr. 
Brougham’s bill, without the anger - 
incurring a charge of being invidious 
vindictive against that reverent’ 
whose office and character every 0” 
educated Dissenter is much more a 
posed to respect. It is imperative, bo 
ever, that some statements shoul f 
made, without which the objections ul 
der this head could not be corre od 
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timated. For introducing, then, so 
striking a passage as will presently be 
quoted, and on such authority, any 
improper intention is from the heart 
disclaimed. The passage és a strong 
one, and candour, charity, yes, Chris- 
tianity also, requiye that it should be 
acknowledged there are many distin- 
guished exceptions to the class about to 
be described—at the same time it must 
not be unnoticed that the eminent 
scholar and divine (Dr. Knox) con- 
firms his statement by declaring (in his 
preface) that “after many years ex- 
wrience, and eleven editions of his 
wok, he has found nothing that de- 
serves retractation.”? In vol. 2, p. 142, 
of his “ Liberal Education’’ the Rev. 
Dr. says, “ J verily believe that much of 
the corruption of morals, and unbelief 
of religion, which is now visible through- 
out the nation, is derived from the ignor- 
ance, carelessness, and vice of clergymen 
trained in the universities of England. 
The foul fountain has poured its polluted 
streams over the country; the people 
have tasted, and have been poisoned 
with the draught.”’ Such is the testimon 
of a celebrated modern author, an 
one of their own body, regarding those 
very clergy to whom the national edu- 
cation is designed to be subjected ; and 
while it is wished the charge were 
wholly untrne, it is too obvious to the 
senses that there is a portion of truth in 
it, for surely, the learned divine could 
not revile his BRETHREN !|* 

Can the Dissenters, consequently, be 
expected tacitly to submit to a plan, 
which by, at present, as it seems, only 
attracting and comprehending their 
children, under the specious appearance 
of liberality. may (as has been sug- 
gested before) at no distant period— 
when the whole design shall be deve- 
loped—be so altered as to “ COMPEL” 
them to come in? Shall they permit 
their children to be placed under the 
general superintendance and controul 
of such characters as have been de- 
scribed? The good sense of English- 
men, national policy, alike forbid it! 
They who could submit to the measure 
are not the “ squeamish Dissenters,” 








- The subserviency of many of the 
: ergy has been strikingly displayed 
ee the last twelve months; and never 
a a body of men more completely pro- 
a their Own official incompetency to 
= ee than did they in their nume- 
. S addresses to the throne on the state of 

* nation. (Aug. 1821.) 
Mostuty Mag. No. 359. 
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whom Mr. Brougham lronourably dis- 
tinguished as some of his opponents. 

It is unpleasant to dwell on sucha 
theme, but the necessity of the case 
rendexs it compulsory that some re- 
marks should be made on what has 
been written by agentleman who signs 
his name W. Shepherd, in a letter to 
the Editor of THE Times, Feb. 5. He 

rofesses to have been conciliated to the 

ill by what has passed between himself 
and Mr. Brougham personally. Allud- 
ing to the office of the master, he endea- 
vours to justify the investing of the 
resident clergyman’? with the power 
of veto :—“ The clergyman,”’ he says, 
*‘ has no authority to introduce any one 
into the office of master at his own will; 
and it is not to be conceived that man 
clergymen will run counter to the wish 
of their neighbours, without some sub- 
stantial reasons. The clergyman’s au- 
thority is none the less, although his 
whole power is not acknowledged by 
the bill. A definitive power to reject, is 
an indirect authority to appoint. And, if 


“ many clergymen?’ will ot “ ran 


counter’? to their fieighbours’ wishes, 
some of that reverend body have too 
often “ reasons’? enough to influence 
their conduct, which subsequently they 
are able to pronounce “ substantial.”” 
The “ resident clergyman who has so 
much power given to him by the bill, 
may forsooth be also a magistrate. 
What then will be the consequence ? 
This same clergyman will have a dou- 
ble influence. It will be of no use to 
appeal from the clergyman to the ma- 
gistrate, or from the magistrate to the 
clergyman. His power is not only final 
but incessant ; and, whether sitting 
among the quorum at the quarter ses- 
sions, where he may very reasonably 
be supposed to maintain an influence ; 
er, acting in his individual capacity 
belonging to the other half of his com- 
pound character, his “ reasons,” whe- 
ther too at that time “ substantial’’ or 

not must be always successful. 
Churchwardens seem to have a joint 
controul with the opposing parishioners, 
in the first instance ; but who does not 
know, from every day’s experience, 
that those officers are generally hand 
and glove with the clergyman, and if 
it should so happen that they are hos- 
tile, the limited period during which 
churchwardens hold their office, pre- 
sents no security for successful opposi- 
tion; while the clergyman can always 
calculate on the final result by pro- 
tracting the proceedings, How suc- 
2D cessfully 
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cessfully the voice of a majority of 
parishioners will avail in any opposi- 
tion, against interested parties, the re- 
sults of proceedings in several places 
regarding new churches will sufficiently 
sh ow. 

Experience has amply proved the 
impolicy and danger of the measure so 
far as it concerns the children. In an 
essay towards the encouragement of 
charity schools, Dr. Isaac Watts has 
recorded, that “ there was a cha- 
rity school set up in Gravel-lane, 
Southwark, by the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, a little before the revolution and 
our deliverance by King William of 
glorious memory. Many others were 
formed by persons of the established 
church, to which several Dissenters 
subscribed largely. But at last they 
found, by sufficient experience, that the 
children were brought up in too many 
of those schools in principles of disaf- 
fection to the present government, in 
a bigotted zeal for the word church, 
and with a violent enmity and mali- 
cious spirit of persecution against all 
whom they were taught to call Presby- 
terians, though from many of their 
hands they received their bread and 
clothing.” (Works, vol. 2, p. 724, 4to. 
1753.) 

For the foregoing and many other 
reasons, the Dissenters are actively op- 
posed to the Education Bill, and are in 
all quarters exhibiting, in a constitu- 
tional way, that they are duly alive to 
their own interests. Their success 
must greatly contribute to the nation- 
al good, for, as Dr. Doddridge has 
said, “ The cause of the Dissenters is 
the cause of God !” 

With any parliamentary regulation 
regarding the compulsory instruction 
of the children of the established 
church, the Dissenters have no right 
or wish to interfere. But, if parlia- 
ment in its wisdom should resolve that 
the whole community must pay towards 
general education, equity would seem 
only to require that the « esignation of 
a Dissenter’s contribution should be to 
some school within his own choice 
(provided such school be known rt 
exist, by being registered within the 
parish, or otherwise) and the tender 
ef a receipt equivalent in amount to 
any rate fixed by authority, should be 
accepted as his discharge. Such a re- 
gulation, by the competition it would 
ensure, would best promote “ the great 


nefit of improvement in knowledge, 
morals, and religion,”. which is the 
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ostensible object of Mr. B 
bill; and it would be in a 
with an observation of Dr. Adan 
Smith, that “ those parts of education 
for the teaching of which there are yo 
public institutions, are generally the 
best taught.’? (Wealth of Nations, 
book 5, chap. 1.) 

Mr. Brougham’s attention is respect. 
fully invited to the following remark, 
In a pamphlet entitled “ A Letter from 
a Layman in Communion with the 
Church of England, &c. 1714,” at p, 
24 it is stated that * Monopolies will 
ever be found as fatal to learning as to 
trade; and the deepest ignorance will 
some time or other be the consequence 
of allrestraints upon literature.” 

8, Temple-place, B. HANBuRy, 

Blackfriars Road, Aug. 1821. 
— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES written during a late Residence 
at BUENOS AYRES, by an English 
Gentleman, formerly of Bene’t Cil- 
lege, Cambridge. 
(Continued from No. 357, p. 33.) 
F the birds, many are of the same 
generalappearance, but ofa difler- 
ent species from those of Europe. In this 
way there are wild turkeys, smaller 
than the tame, partridges, pheasants, 
woodcocks, snipes, and plovers, the 
latter distinguished from those of Eu- 
rope, by a spur or horny excrescente 
on the pinion of each wing. Partridges 
and pheasants are brought in profusion 
to market, from a distance, both by 
Indians and Spaniards. Not a shot 
can be found in them, as they ar 
killed by men who ride full gallop 
amongst immense coveys, and strike 
them down with a long cane. Another 
man follows, and puts the dead _ 
into bags or panniers of hide, whic 
hang one on each side of a horse. 
Great quantities of wild ducks of ¥* 
rious kinds, as well as snipes, are ot 
for sale. White geese with red legs, 
storks, and swans, are common. Flocks 
of gulls from the river, are seen feeding 
on the great square, and the various 
killing grounds. <A kind of wild pea 
is found in marshy places. 
On the plains are numerous ostriches, 
the eggs of which, though coarse eating, 
are exposed for sale during the spring: 
There ave also hawks, vultures, 4? 
owls, one kind of which is a day >! ’ 
and lives under ground, in the holes 
made by the Jiscaccias. of 
Senki different from those 
Europe, which however retreat 12 
wintel; 
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winter, and many other kinds of birds 
that would require a naturalist to de- 
sribe them. 

a“ smaller tribes of birds are very 
numerous, and beautiful; one is all 
plack, another all black except the 
wings, Which are milk white. There 
are two or three beautiful species of 
turtle dove, one of which is little larger 
thana sparrow. Oh! fora Bewick, to 
depict and describe them. I have seen 
but two humming birds, and believe 
that full nine tenths of the inbabitants 
have never seen one at all. 

Serpents of different kinds are 
numerous in the country, some poison- 
ous; a very few frogs and those small ; 
tuads in immense numbers ; some slugs 
but no snails. : 

Of insects, the most common and 
troublesome are flies and fleas, which 
swarm in every place during the sum- 
mer ; the flies soil every thing, covering 
fruit or sugar in an instant. Fleas 
abound in the streets and in the houses, 
and are an excessive annoyance. The 
only way of keeping them out of a 
house, is to wash the floors continually, 
but this is too much trouble for a 
Spaniard. In the autumn, in some 
situations, mosquitoes are troublesome; 
in the town there are very few of them. 
Ants abound, and do a great deal of 
injury in houses, gardens, fields, &c. 
Fire flies are common, as are glow- 
worms ; there area few large humming 
bees, but the domestic bee is unknown. 
This might certainly be introduced 
with advantage, and wild honey is 
found in Paraguay. Spiders are con- 
sidered venomous, as is the cientopie ; 
a few small scorpions are found. 

Fish are of many kinds, generally 
good, and different from those of Eu- 
rope. They areall caught in fresh water, 
except some mullet, which are brought 
from a salt lake, twenty-five leagues 
back. Fishing, like every thing else 
m this country, is done on _horse- 
back, to which mode the shallowness 
of the water is very favourable. Two 
men, mounted on horses used for the 
purpose, carry out a long net to a great 
distance, perhaps half a mile from the 
shore, they then separate the length of 
the net, and begin hauling it to the 

ch, where carts are waiting to carry 
away the fish, which are generally 
abundant. Few markets are supplied 
with fish better or cheaper than this. 


e climate is one of the finest in 
a World ; its salubrious air has given 
ame to the town. It is little if at all 
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subject to sudden changes. The greatest 
heat I ever knew, was 93° at ies in 
the afternoon, in January; the least 
was 26°, at seven in the morning, in 
August. But these extremes are ve 
rare. Thesummer months, December, 
January, and February, are very fine 
weather, the heat being tempe by a 
delightful breeze, which blows from 
the river every evening, and sometimes 
the greater part of the day. An occa- 
sional tempest purifies the air, and the 
rain refreshes the ground. The thunder 
is often extremely loud, and the light- 
ning sometimes kills men, frequently 
cattle and horses. 

From the nature of the soil, and the 
continual winds, the dust is troublesome 
in those months; in the winter the mud 
is equally so. 

June and July are the most unplea- 
sant months, not so much from the 
cold, as from the continual mists and 
fogs which then prevail. On the whole, 
however, no climate but that of Chili 
excels if. Occasionally in a winter’s 
morning, ice may be seen of the thick- 
ness of a dollar, but by noon it is all 
melted away. 

Instances of longevity are numerous. 
There lived many years in the hospital 
of the Residencia, where he died at the 
age of 115, on the 18th April,°1815, 
Diego Antonio Fernandez, he was a 
native of the village of Santo Domingo 
de la Calzada, in Old Castile. To the 
last day he walked well and his voice 
was strong, though both his hearing 
and sight were impaired. He had been 
fifty years in the country, and had 
been a soldier nearly all his life. 

About the same time was buried in 
the church of Santo Domingo, a native 
of the name of Goelea, aged 127 years ; 
he had been married three times, and 
left 45 or 46 children and descendants, 

Pinkerton’s Geography, ed. 3d, Lon- 
don, 1811. His account of Buenos 
Ayres is antiquated and full of errors. 
The same may be said of that now pub- 
lishing in the Edinburgh Gazetteer. 
Pinkerton says, the government of the 

Spanish colonies has always been con- 
ducted with superlative prudence ; 
whereas, it was a most hateful and 
stupefying tyranny, and of the most 
superlative jealousy. It was once 
wished to establish here a college of 
arts and sciences, but the Spanish go- 
vernment stopped the design, saying 
that there was no necessity in Buenos 
Ayres, for any other instruction than 
such as was sufficient to qualify a young 
man 
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man to be a lawyer or a friar, which 
God knows is small enough. In all 
parts may be seen olive trees, springin 
from the stumps, to which they h 
been repeatedly reduced, by orders 
from Old Spain. The growth of vines 
too, was checked; they might eat grapes, 
but must not make wine. Pinkerton 
talks of passing amidst fertility and 
civilization, from Buenos Ayres to Po- 
tosi—ridicwous! The old Spaniards 
are detested, and their power fallen for 
ever. 

The work of Mr. Pinkerton is ne- 
vertheless most excellent and worthy 
of the nation and the age, allowance 
being made for its imperfections. Spa- 
nish literature is by him excessively 
over-rated. Some works of imagination 
they have, but excepting Don Quixote, 
none of the first class. Of the scarcity, 
or rather non-existence, of works of 
philosophy, or real worth, in Spanish, 
I have often heard Creoles complain, 
who, from their knowledge of French 
literature, were able to judge. 

At the end of vol. I. of the geography, 
there isa —_a note on Spanish pro- 
nunciation. ny Spanish grammar 
would have informed Mr. P. that their 
x is always guthural, excepting when 
followed by a consonaat, or a circum- 
flexed vowel. 

Mr. Pinkerton seems to have a won- 
derous pre-possession in favour of 
slavery; hehad not seen it. The Spa- 
niards are the mildest of slave-imasters, 
yet even here, the misery and degrada- 
tion of human nature caused by it are 
oe great. Well may it be 
said, that the day which makes a man 
a slave, robs him of half his virtue; it 
annihilates him as a member of society ; 
it takes from him the great sweetener 
of human life, hope. A slave has no 

yroper motive to exertion: without 
lows, or the fear of them, the slave 
cannot be managed, and this punish- 
ment he must receive from one who 
has no right to his labour. Yet a 
slave-holder thinks it quite sufficient 
that he has bought a man, and that he 
is able to enforce his services. His ar- 
guments for slavery, are drawn from 
the expediency of the thing, or, in 
short, that any thing by which he is a 
gainer, is right. The re-action of 
slavery on the master has dreadful ef- 
fects; from a child he is a despot with- 
out restraint, his worst passions are 
indulged unchecked. But every thin 
that can be said for slavery hes ben so 
frequently and convineingly answered, 
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that it may appear useless to g 
more on the subject. Yet it is most 
strange that such a man as Mr, P, 
should be in favour of it, and should 
quote a paltry Portuguese bishop in 
support of his opinion. 

Bull fights, to the disgrace of Buenos 
Ayres, are in as high repute as ever, 
The streets are not broad ; lime is not 
used in building, except im the churehes, 
There is no wall to the north of the 
square, but a fort on the N.E.; there 
are no ombis near the square. In 1815, 
a few poplars were planted on the walk 
near the mole. As to the environs of 
Buenos Ayres, there are no inclosed 
fields, all is open land; the market 
gardens and peach grounds alone are 
fenced. The cattle are never penned 
except tp mark them. 

The foregoing noteson Buenos Ayres 
were taken on the spot, during a resi- 
dence of about two years. The writer 
possessed neither time nor the requi- 
site attainments to furnish a complete 
account of the country, but he has at- 
tempted to give a more correct idea of 
it, in some respects, than is generally 
entertained in England. Every part 
of South America still demands the 
attention of the enlightened traveller, 
and scientific naturalist: to the latter 
it offers an immense field. The greater 
part of the country is accessible to any 
one who has a moderate share of cou- 
rage and enterprize, sufficient funds, 
and a knowledge of Spanish, one of the 
easiest of languages. A Paraguay ser- 
vant, who would also serve as an inter- 
preter. might easily be engaged in 
Buenos Ayres, and, if well treated, he 
might be fully depended upon. In 
South America, Chili only is properly 
known, the full and accurate history of 
which by Molina, may serve as a model 
to future writers. Paraguay, which 
the missions, as they are called, of the 
Guaranig, pronounce Waranith, Tucu- 
ba, and parts of Patagonia, &ec. par- 
ticularly deserve attention. On the 
account of Buenos Ayres, by our ex- 
cellent geographer, Pinkerton, some 
observations have already been made. 

The work of Estella 1 have not 
seen, but suppose that Pinkerton has 
tm his most important matter. 

he “ Notes on the viceroyalty of La 
Plata” are written by an accurate a 
candid observer. It is to be regrett 
that he did not see more of a country; 


g of which he appears so well qualified to 


have written an account. 


* 9 were 
Davie’s letters from Parag vobably 
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are evidently the work of a 
a o never saw the country of 


- . 
which he writes. A more bungling 


was never committed. 

“a accounts may be commonly 
seen, which are mere compilations. 
This eternal pouring out of one vessel 
into another, as Goldsmith calls it, is 
most unprofitable work, and in this 
‘astance not very easy, as there is a 
rreat want of materials. 

If the reader should think the cha- 
racter of the natives of Buenos Ayres 
harshly drawn, I cannot help it; they 
will be found at least not better than 
they are here represented. ‘That this 
fine country may become independent 
of old Spain is ardently to be wished, 
and it will ultimately be the case ; but 
that the people will readily or conse- 
quently become free is very doubtful. 

Among them are many enlightened 
men; but there are also many ambi- 
tious, and the great mass of the people 
have no ideaof liberty or justice. These 
must first become more virtuous and 
more enlightened, and we may see, by 
the examples of France and Spain, that 
to change the character of a nation is 
not the work of a day. 

It was thought unnecessary to treat 
particularly of the commerce of a place 
where so many British merchants have 
correspondents. It is well known that 
its great exports are hides and tallow, 
and its imports nearly every article of 
British manufacture. The market is 
much narrower than many suppose, 
and the temptations to foreigners to 
settle here, poor indeed. The Creoles 
look with jealousy and dislike on men 
who are more industrious and conse- 
quently richer than themselves. Pro- 
perty and life itself is insecure, both 
re the character of the people, and 
¢ unstable nature of the government. 
ustead of the liberal policy of receiving 
— with opeu arms, and thus 
ee the country, they throw 
pe = in their way. — No protestant 

married to a native woman ; he 
must first be converted. 
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SRHAPS there is no one point in 
_Commercial laws of England 
ba which opinion is so much divided, 
pon the all grag and the disad- 
ed from the usury laws 
bas now stand. And as the matter 
N, and is still further to be dis- 
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cussed in the Commons house of Par- 
liament, it may not be deemed imper- 
tinent in me to wish to contribute a 
hint or two which may aid the enquiry. 

In submitting the following remarks 
to public notice, it is with a view to put 
an end as far as possible to the immoral 
practice of lending money by way of 
annuity. That such a traffic has ex- 
isted to agreat extent, involving almost 
the whole aristocracy of the country, 
cannot, after the exposures which have 
taken place at Guildhall in the exami- 
nations under the commission of bank- 
ruptcy of Howard and Gibbs, be de- 
nied. I shall, therefore, without any 
further introduction, introduce the 
subject by offering my opinion. 

The ancients in general, reprehended 
the practice of usury in all its forms, 
and under all its limitations, as ma 
be seen in the 10th chapter of the “ Po- 
litics of Aristotle,’ Book I. and in the 
first and second books of * Cicero de 
Oficiis.”” The Jewish law-givers en- 
tertained similar notions, and hence it 
came to be considered odious by Chris- 
tians; and the fathers of the church, 
as Gibbon remarks, declared unani- 
mously against it, making it by the 
canon law, excommunication. 

The influence of these opinions main- 
tained its ground among the English 
divines of the sixteenth and seventeeth 
centuries, who considered the trans- 
actions of loans contrary to morality, 
and even so late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such opinions were held by Bri 
tish lawyers in the House of Commons. 
M. Neckar, in his Eloge on Colbert, 
little more than half a century ago, 
thought it necessary to state that he 
wished his opinions concerning interest 
to be considered as mere political spe- 
culations, and not trenching upon the 
established maxims of the religious 
orders. So that the opinions of usury 
being a crime, is not confined to any 
particular nation or religion, but have 
their foundation in moral and political 
causes. 

The commerce of the ancients being 
so widely different from that of the mo- 
derns, that from the little demand for 
capital in trade, money loans became 
extremely discreditable, and this low 
state of their commerce, added to the 
peculiar notions concerning usury, ac- 
count in sume measure for the odium 
in which it was generally held in Eu- 
rope. But since commerce has become 
more general, the sentiments of men 
have somewhat altered. CALVIN, the 
| reformer, 
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reformer, appears to have been one of 
the first, who in writing objected to 
Aristotle’s dogma, ‘* Pecunia non pecu- 
niam parit,” and since his time it has 
found many learned advocates and op- 
posers ; notwithstanding which scho- 
lastic prejudices against usury still 
prevail in many nations. In — 
a rate higher than the legal, subjects 
the lender to very severe and disgrace- 
ful punishments: and the interests of 
commercial men have given a sanction 
to these laws, originally founded in 
prejudice. Some writers have con- 
tended for money transactions being 
left free like other branches of trade ; 
amongst the rest that able financier 
Jeremy Bentham. M. a and 
the economists support this idea, and 
say, that money has a current price, 
like every other article, which should 
not be fixed by law any more than they 
should; and in Hamburgh and Am- 
sterdam, the experiment has been full 

tried. The rate of interest allowed to 
be taken in different countries, and at 
different periods, varies exccedingly. 

By the code of Justinian it was fixed 
at 121.; in England, in the time of 
Henry the VIII. at 31.3 in Ireland it 
is now something better than 61.; in 
the West Indies, 81. ; in the East, 121.; 
in England, 5]1., and in Turkey, 301. 
per cent. Which, therefore, of these 
rates shall we say is the most proper, 
or what regulates their amount but the 
conveniency of the parties? or why, 
we may be allowed to ask, should the 
law interfere to regulate the price of 
money, when it does not do so with 
other articles of trade ? 

The expediency of maintaining eco- 
nomy among numerous extravagant 
members of the state, is held by Locke, 
and Sir J. Stewart, as the chief grounds 
in favour of anti-usurious laws. But the 
real questions to be asked, are, should 
laws interfere to impose restraints on 
such persons, and if so, are they ade- 
quate to the end proposed? As long as 
the prodigal has any thing to dispose 
of, no laws will check his borrowing 
nor will he be disposed to give meee 
than the average rate of interest, while 
he can get money upon those terms ; 
that is, so long as he shall be able to 
give proper security. 

_ The usury laws are supposed to pro- 
vide for the security of the indigent 
and simple, and against the rashness of 
a and projectors. With re- 
. 
vist ay at it sm snare 

’ W appear disad- 
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vantageous in their borrowing, may ; 
aie the contrary: and yw i 
have a tendency to check the facility 
of such persons obtaining money to 
carry on their concerns, as far as it re. 
gards them the interference of the 
legislation may be considered asofiicious 
and injurious. 

As to the protection afforded to the 
simple and inexperienced by fixing a 
rate of interest, does it not operate 
alike on the wise and enterprising. and 
are not they the more numerous and 
valuable class of society ?- What better 
reason is there for fixing a mazimum 
than a minimum of interest? The law 
seems to have professed formerly some 
protecting power, but is this applicable 
to the present state of commerce, when 
the lender is often poorer than the bor- 
rower, as in annuities, &c. ? 

Besides this, the simple would find 
out the market rate of interest as well 
as thatof other commodities. Perhaps 
some restraint might be imposed by the 
legislature on two systems of usury now 
much in vogue; the one mentioned by 
Colquhoun, in his Treatise on the Police 
of the Metropolis, when persons lend 
out money to poor women at the rate 
of sixpence per day, for each five shil- 
lings advanced, or seven pounds ten 
per annum, ‘The other upon loans 
effected by way of annuity. 

In the course of the last twenty 
years, a great trade has been carried on 
in borrowing money by way of annuity, 
and perhaps nothing so admirably illas- 
trates the operation of the usury laws 
as this, it being a perfectly legal mode 
of evading them, and yet one attended 
with the most ruinous consequences to 
the borrower. The law has already 
imposed a number of regulations upon 
such transactions, with the view © 
preventing them from becoming 100 
easy a means of evading the statute of 
usury; but hitherto, the regulations 
have proved insufiicient, nor do 1 know 
any positive check upon such practices, 
except that of our ad valorem stamp 
duty upon the sum intended to be 
raised. The present mode of effecting 
these annuities, is by increasing the 
risk of the lender, and thus somewhat 
to raise the’ price to the borrower 
Then the nature of the transaction 
renders an assurance upon the life of 
the berrower necessary, and this 18 4 
dreadful increase of the price of 
money. 

_But the number ef lenders at usu 
rious interest in the illegal way, wee 
narrow 
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narrowed by the competition, as all who 
are driven from this traffic do not ne- 
cessarily resort to the line of annuities, 
the market is, notwithstanding the 
jeyal method of evasion, considerably 
narrowed. It has thus frequently hap- 
pened, that persons with excellent se- 
curity, and who could easily have gotten 
loans at six and a half or seven per 
cent, but for the law, are obliged to pay 
ffteen or twenty per cent..and this not 
to private money lenders, who exact 
much more, but to the great insurance 
companies, Who have fallen upon this 
way of employing their superfluous ca- 
pital, tempted by the double gain of 
lenders and insurers. J speak from 
the authority of assertions repeatedly 
made in Parliament, and uncontra- 
dicted, although many persons con- 
nected with thosecompaniesand with the 
borrowers, were present. No cases, it 
was alledged, had occurred in late times, 
of these companies making the borrower 
pay less, in all, than ten per cent. how 
good soever his security (and the great- 
est families, nay, almost all the whole 
aristocracy of the country, were alluded 
to.) unless in one instance, when the 
accidental circumstance of the borrower 
having a large estate in houses, induced 
an office to give better terms, in consi- 
deration of having the insurance of that 
property from fire. 

Ifsuch respectable lenders exacted 
such sums, we may be sure that the 
common money lender required far 
harder conditions, and where a mode 
of effecting the loan wholly unlaw- 
ful was adopted, the price paid must 
have been still much higher. The case 
now related, furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the direct pressure upon the 
borrower, occasioned by the restraints, 
because, at any rate, the price of insu- 
rance, which formed part of the ex pence, 
and that of annuity securites* was en- 
a caused by the course into which 

enecessity of evading the usury laws 

rove the transaction. 

am usury laws, which were 
iene he, —— to serve the neces- 
ebtena ds e, y acnenge in the position 
means of parte airs, now become the 
rowin _peeventing & man from bor- 
mene ny at its market value. 
' ee ra such laws were enacted, 
ined Us might be able to keep 
sh ee lace them himself; and 





*Thave m 
yself seen 120001. charged to 
a , Be 
sane Duke for several of these annuity 
es, and 5001. for a single one. 


pry can prevent his selling them at 
an under price, according to his neces- 
sities. No one who has known any 
thing of the forcible sales made in dis- 
tressed circumstances, will think a loss 
of fifty per cent. very extraordinary in 
such cases. I cannot illustra‘s this 
point better than by shewing a real 
transaction of a British nobleman in 
the sale of sundry bills at short dates, 
belonging to the firm of one of the 
money-lending houses. 


























£ £ 
500 sold to A. for 400 given to * 400 
1000 to K. for 900 to * 900 
1800 to A. for 1300 to * 1200 
1000 toH.for 800 —— to * 800 
800 to D. for 700 to * 700 
£5100 4000 


one £100 myself 109 
loss. ° - 1000 

















£5,100 

1000 sold to K. — 900 given to * 9600 
1000 to K. — 800 to * 8900 
1000 toK. — 807 ——- to * 807 
1000 to D. — 650 —— to * 650 
700 —— to S. — 500 —— to * 500 
£4700 3657 


loss . ° - 1043 





£4700 

To such a loss as this, the most ex- 
orbitant usury bears no proportion; 
yet this is the way in which the dis- 
tressed are compelled to pay for money, 
by the law, which says, he shall not 
borrow at the rate of five and a half 
per cent. The pressure upon propric- 
tors of real estates is no less severe. 
Besides the evils above mentioned, as 
arising out of the usury laws, there is 
another in my estimation far more im- 
portant than all the rest, the corruptive 
influence which they exercise upon the 
morals of the people, by the pains they 
take, and cannot but take, to give birth 
to treachery and ingratitude. On this 
head Mr. Bentham, says, that ‘* to pur- 
chase a possibility of being enforced, 
the law neither has found, nor what is 
very material, must it ever hope to 
find, in this case, any other expedient 
than that of hiring a man to break his 
engagement, and to crush the hand 
that has been reached out to help him. 
“ In the case of informers in general, 
there has been no truth plighted, nor 
benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform 
inst accomplices, it is by such breach 


of faith that society is held es ear 
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as in other cases, by the observance of it. 
In the case of-real crimes, in proportion 
as their mischievousuess is apparent, 
what cannot but be manifest even to 
the criminal, is, that it is by the adhe- 
rence to his engagement that he w ould 
do an injury to society, and that by the 
breach of such engagement, instead of 
doing mischief he is doing good: in 
the case of usury this is what no man 
can know, and what one can scarcely 
think it possible for any man, who, in 
the character of the borrower, has been 
concerned in such a transaction, to 
imagine. He knew that even in his 
own judgment, the engagement was a 
beneficial one to himself, or he would 
not have entered into it: and no- 
body else but the lender is affected by 
ky W.S.R. 
May 31st, 1821. 
a oe 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

NOTES relative to the MALDIVE IS- 

LANDS, by CAPT. SCHULTZ, Comman- 

der of the Heustein, shipwrecked on 

one of them July 20,1819. 

NMHE island of Mall is in 4° 20’ of 

north latitude; though of small 
extent, the sultans of the Maldives, 
from its advantageous position and local 
conveniences, have chosen it for the seat 
of empire. It is very strong by nature, 
and is capable of being rendered much 
more so by art. 

This island is about 3 miles in cir- 
cumference, of a circular form, and is 
surrounded with a bulwark of rocks, 
except in the western part. Here the 
inhabitants have an artificial fortifica- 
tion, uniting the two extremities of the 
natural rock. Two passages have been 
left for the entrance of boats, but these 
can be closed, should an attack be ap- 
yee from the inhabitants of the 

aackadives, whose hostility to the Mal- 
divese is inveterate and of long stand- 
ing. 

The surf is very violent on the shore, 
which renders all approach dangerous 
toanenemy. The natural rock is not 
contiguous, but forms a girdle, ata little 
distance, between which and the island 
the sea is as tranquil as a pond. Here 
their trading vessels anchor, and it is 
also the station of the fishing boats that 
belong to the inhabitants. The former 
are to the uumber of seven: they make 
voyages to Ceylon, to the coasts of the 
Indian continent, to Calcutta and to 


Tchittegang. The fishing vessels are 


from 50 to60. Thetides are irregular, 


from being much disturbed by the 
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winds, but in general they rise ¢ 
height of spoeia thet: 4 tom 

Every where on the eastern side na. 
ture has fortified this island, and art 
has done it every where else. In the 
bastions and curtains, of which there 
are ten, | have counted a hundred pieces 
of cannon, some of them brass; the 
largest are 12 pounders, mostly of 
Dutch fabrication. I cannot speak 
highly of these guns, as to their con. 
struction, and much less of their dispo. 
sition ; the fortifications, in fact, are 
crumbling to ruin. 

The whole island is covered with 
buildings remarkably neat and agree- 
able. A town has been planned out, 
with broad streets intersected at right 
angles, which are carefully swept every 
morning. In the western part, on 
quitting the boats, you enter through a 
number of small gates; the sultan in- 
habits this quarter ; his palace forms a 
sortof citadel, with lofty walls mount- 
ed with artillery: the approach is in- 
tercepted by a fossé 14 feet broad. It 
is a stone building, two stories high; 
the appearance is not very magnificent, 
and its flat roof does not help to set it 
off. 

The numerous houses of the inhabi- 
tants are commodiously contrived, and 
the eye is every where greeted with 
rows of apartments well arranged. 
They are mostly constructed of wood, 
and many are so altogether. 

The buildings that most attract a 
stranger’s notice, are two vast mosques 
of an imposing architecture. The sul- 
tan repairs to one every Friday, to per- 
form his devotions, when his health 
permits. He was indisposed during the 
whole time we were at Mall, and but 
seldom went out of his palace. For 
the same reason I was prevented from 
seeing the citadel, though I had a pro- 
mise of being presented to his highness, 
as soon as he should be in a condition 
to receive visits. 

To every house there is a well of ex- 
cellent water; a number of public 
fountains with basins supply the people 
with water sufficient for their ablutions. 
Here and there appear cemeteries 5 the 
tombs which they contain have an Up 
right stone loaded with inscription, 
in the language of the country, but ™ 
Arabic characters. 

The government appears to be des- 
potic ; the power is hereditary 12 = 
family of the sultan; all of the bloo 
royal live with him in the citadel. His 
arined force of 150 men have also thet 

quarters 
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wters there. From every informa- 
hat I could procure, the govern- 

it here is rather atriarchal than 
vpitrary and the conduct of the reign- 
in sovereign does not discredit the im- 
piety T'o the poor he distributes 
Fotuals and apparel ; crimes are seldom 
heard of, and there are few offences that 
call for severe chastisement. Should 
an individual chance to disturb the 

ublic tranquillity, the punishment 
would be jostling him about the streets 
by the people, or throwing water and 
sand over him ; this would be deemed 
an adequate correction. If an offence 
he repeated by an evil disposed subject, 
confinement for a day or two in the 
stocks is considered as a sufficient sti- 
mulus to reform: but this punishment, 
| wasassured, occurs only once or twice 
inten years. Inaword, the inhabitants 
of Mall, to the number of 2000, seemed 
to me to lead an undisturbed life, ex- 
empt from numberless evils that beset 
societies more civilized and less indus- 
trious. 

The sultan, whose name is Moham- 
med Ainack Daun, has a ministry con- 
sisting of eight persons, who assume 
the title of vizirs; four are of the first 
class, the others are inferior. ‘The ge- 
neral or commander-in-chief, Moham- 
med Das Maina; the receiver-general 
of the revenues, Dara Manufaon, and 
the Shah Bander, Ahmet Vellane, be- 
long to the first class. The last of these 
persons was detained at home, by some 
disorder, all the time I was resident, 
and this prevented me from knowing 
the real nature of his functions. To 
these four, the other vizirs are subordi- 
nate, and act by their directions. These 
magistrates, as also the governors of 
the islands, have no handling of the 
public money, but the government as- 
‘igus to them some island to defray 
their charges, 

The sultan’s revenues are brought 
(o Mall from the other islands; they 
Consist of cocoa-nuts, tortoise-shells, 
couris, &c. which are brought to Mall 
ari periods. Those that lie near- 
: furnish the capital with poultry, 
ee citrons, bread, fruits, plantains, 


uate isles dependent on the sultan are 
say at 1200, and though the 
levee, is considerable, I do not be- 
i Oho eeerated. I have more than 
island served, that what seemed an 
au at a little distance, was in fact’a 
: abe of ten or twelve islets. I found 
i essible to collect any authentic 
ONTHLY MAG. No. 359. 
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data respecting the population, and 
when I mentioned to the commander- 
in-chief, the facility with which the 
governors might form an enumeration, 
I was not a little surprised to find. this 
proposal checked, as dangerous, and 
likely to draw on the Maldives those 
calamities that befell David for a simi- 
lar curiosity. 

The sultan‘s regular force ef 150 
men have a red uniform: their arms are 
the musket and the telwar. Each indi- 
vidual receives 15 syrs of rice per month, 
besides betel and pay; every year they 
have two suits of clothing and two 
shawl-handkerchiefs. At present these 
men do no actual service, and they 
live in the citadel, at their ease. 

In former times national animosi- 
ties kindled long and violent war be- 
tween the Lackadives and the Maldives, 
but since their sovereign, the Queen. of 
Cannanore, has submitted to the Eng- 
lish authority, those dissensions have 
ceased. 

Islamism is the only religion in the 
Maldives; the inhabitants engage in 
no enterprize without first imploring 
the divine aid; to judge from their 
words and actions, they have no small 
share of piety. There are books 
among them in their own language, 
and they seemed to me very anxious to 
see their children taught reading and 
writing in schools. 

An old tradition, current among 
them, makes their ancestors come from 
the coast of Malabar, some centuries 
ago. Their language, however, seems 
peculiar to the people of these islands ; 
at least, we could trace no affinity with 
any of the languages familiar to the 
crew of our vessel. They readily speak 
the Hindostanee, but this must be 
ascribed to their frequent intercourse 
with India; this it was that enabled us 
to keep up a reciprocal Conversation. 

With respect to their ideas of mar- 
riage, these islanders are not limited 
to very rigid obligations of decorum. 
A plurality of wives is allowed, but con- 
cubines are not. This practice is evi- 
dently from the management of their 
priests, who receive a roupee on such 
occasions from persons in easy circum- 
stances, and'‘half a roupee from others ; 
the poor, however, pay but four annas. 
This fee may look like simony, but it 
is not exorbitant. 

In divorces there is little appearance 
of formality, and I cannot find that a 
husband is obliged to provide for a wife 
whom he puts away. The young wo- 

2E men 
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men being liable to repudiation, take 
advantage of the passion they inspire, 
to draw from their suitors presents and 
gratifications ; divorces however, are 
rare, and the Maldivese in general 
content themselves with two wives; 
mariners may take more, as by passing 
from island to island, they often form 
fresh connexions. 

The rare occurrence of divorces must 
be ascribed to the sage and exemplary 
conduct of the women, and to the satis- 
faction which it inspires throughout the 
domestic household. Industry is their 
grand characteristic; idleness seems a 
stranger to them; you see them always 
employed in spinning or in dyeing 
stuffs, or. weaving caire, or cleaning 
couries, or inthe minor affairs of do- 
mestic management. 

Their dress is modest and becoming ; 
cotton or striped silk about the neck ; 
sleeves long and broad with broaches ; 
sometimes a ruff or neck-covering of 
gold-lace, with additional ornaments of 
ear-rings and a gold necklace, 

Prostitution and adultery are, in a 
manner, unknown, but women de- 
tected in it are liable to a singular 
punishment. My friend, the head vizir, 
informed me, that long ago, five wo- 
men convicted of illicit commerce 
with the crews of some Arab vessels, 
were transported separately into an un- 
inhabited island, for a limited time, 
where they would have neither succours 
nor visitor. When the term of exile 
was a ete one only was alive, and 
she died soon after her return. This 
example produced such an effect that 
there has been no occasion since to in- 
flict a similar punishment. 

——e 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T do not find the article treacle recom- 
mended as a cure for THE GOUT by 
any medical writer. 

_ Mr. was attacked for the third 
time within twelve months, in both 
feet. The frequency of its recurrence 
since he first called in medical aid, in- 
duced him to resolve upon doing with- 
out advice this time; and all the physic 
he now took, was first a brisk cathartic 
and subsequently what he described as 
simply “opening physic.” His feet 
were swelled to an enormous size when 
I saw him five days after; he suffered 
excruciating torments, and lost his 
wonted vigour in conse uence: he 


poston for the open air, and sighed for 
lis horse exercise, | instantly fur- 
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nished him with as much of the former 
as could be obtained by opening the 
windows, but the latter he must wait 
for a few days longer. The same night 
was applied to each of his feet a large 
plaister of treacle, not over thick, but 
completely covering the whole extent 
of the redness; the plaisters were not 
renewed, but remained until last even. 
ing, he continuing the same gentle me. 
dicine daily as before described. I had 
not heard of this curious application, 
and was this day proceeding to make 
inquiry respecting his health, when | 
met him in Aldersgate-street, walking 
with one of his family. He was ema- 
ciated, low in spirits, and walked with 
difficulty, but without pain, and his 
feet were reduced to their usual size— 
in fact he wore his ordinary shoes, 
JOHN Badcock, 
—_——- 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
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Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutiuialbori ’ 
Vola suggendo i rugiodesi umori. 
Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 





PETRARCH. 
From the conclusion of his “ Letter to 
Posterity.” 

T was in the year 1351, that Pe- 

trarch revisited France. He staid 
there two years, dividing his time be- 
tween his favourite solitude of Vaucluse 
and the eity of Avignon. During this 
period, on the 6th of December, 1352, 
Clement VI. died, and the Cardinal 
Stephen Alberti was elected as his suc- 
cessor under the name of Innocent V1. 
The new pope regarded Petrarch with 
by no means a favourable eye, an 
strongly suspected him of * dealing 
with the devil;’? so that the poet, 
disgusted with his ignorance ye 
bigotry, returned to Italy in the mont! 
of May, 1353, without having paid be 
respects to his Holiness. On his arriva 
at Milan he was received with such rn 
tinguished honour and courtesy by r | 
Visconti family, who at that time rf" 
the sovereignty of that city, that He 
was induced to take up his residence 
there, and he spent the greater part $ 
the following ten years at a villa abou 


three miles from Milan. The way ™ 
which he passed his time here will " 
best learned from his own account. 4 

““ My life,” says he, in a letter 4° 
dressed to his friend Guido da sais > 
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even tener ever since 
— ihe or rather the dew of 
the divine grace, have quenched that 
fatal flame which so long con sumed me. 
In respect of fortune I am equally Te- 
moved from either extreme, and enjoy 
that mediocrity which is so truly de- 
sirable. The only thing that disturbs 
my quiet and exposes me to envy 1s the 

reat and unmerited esteem in which I 
am hereheld. I am not only beloved 
and honoured by the first prince of 
Italy and his court, but the people also 
show me the greatest respect, though I 
can scarcely said to be known to 
them; so much am I affected by their 
kindness that I love the very soil and 
air, the houses and walls of Milan. I 
inbabit a retired spot on the western 
side of the city : and excepting on Sun- 
days, when the people go in crowds to 
the church of St. Ambrose, it is a per- 
fect solitude. When I go to pay my 
respects at court, or for any other 
purpose, I merely bow to those I meet 
without stopping to converse with any. 
Fortune hath occasioned no change in 
my diet, and as to my sleep, you know 
pretty wellhow Igo on. Every day I 
curtail it, and there will soon be no 
opportunity for making further deduc- 
tions from it. Inever lie in bed awake 
unless I am ill. Scarcely are my eyes 
open than I bounce* out and go into 
my library, and this generally occurs 
about midnight, except when the nights 
are very short, or I have sat up late. I 
grant to nature no more than I am un- 
able torefuse her, My sleep, my rest, 
my recreation, vary with circumstances. 
I am fond of repose and retirement, but 
to my friends I appear a perfect gossip, 
probably because | so seldom see them ; 
and recompense myself in the conversa- 
tion of a day for the silence of a year. 

“ Thave taken for the summer sea- 
son a pleasant country house near Mi- 
lan, where the air is very pure, and 
where I am now residing. I pass my 
time generally here, as being more free 
ron interruption, and farther from 
the annoyances of the city. Thecount 
People bring me fruit, fish, ducks, an 
wild fowl, in abundance, so that I 
— for nothing. There is a handsome 
inaaiioe a me in the 

° e u , 

a ’ all hone of the day = — 
meals se en T “ good 
an inmate. } received me as 

€, but I thought it best on the 
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* Ne balzo fuori. 


whole to reside at a short distance, so 
as to be able to attend their sacred 


exercises: for which purpose I am 


allowed the privilege of a free access at 
all times. You wish to know whether 


‘it be true, as you have heard, that I 


am grown rich; the simple truth is 
this, my income is indeed greater, but 
my expences have increased in an equal 
proportion, so that I am in reality much 
as Iwas. Riches by multiplying our 
wants and desires are often the cause of 
poverty. This has indeed not been the 
case with me hitherto, for I have 
generally found myself more tranquil 
and unambitious in easy circumstances ; 
but any great accession of wealth might 
perhaps produce the same effect on me 
that it is generally found to have on 
others.” 

The entrance of the foreign troops 
into Lombardy, a scourge to which 
the political weakness of Italy has ex- 
posed her ever since she fell from the 
“high estate’ of her ancient glory, 
compelled Petrarch to remove to Padua, 
in which city, or its vicinity, he con- 
tinued ses lly to reside during the 
remainder of his life. He probably 
wished to have closed it amidst the 
seclusion of his favourite vale, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Milan on his wa 
thither, but the hostile bands whic 
infestéd all the passes into France, 
obliged him to give up his undertaking. 
Deeply affected by the spectacle of 
misery and degradation which his un- 
happy country presented, he renewed 
his solicitations, both with the emperor 
and the pope, Urban V. to exert them- 
selves for its relief. So late as the year 
1370, he set out on a journey to Rome 
at the request of the latter, but found 
himself unable to proceed farther than 
Ferrara. He lingered four years more 
amidst occa. infirmities, at his 
villa of Arqua, till on the morning of 
the day on which he had completed his 
70th year, he was found dead in his 


library with his head ct on a book, 
ina scene and a posture a 


together in 
character with the habits and pursuits 
of his life. 

‘Of the poetical merits of Petrarch it 
is difficult to exhibit any specimen to 
the English reader. The charm of all 
poetry depends so essentially on the 
selection and arrangement of words, 
that the most felicitous translation can 
do little more than present similar 
ideas under a totally different form. 
More especially is this true of the 
Italian sonnet, a light and elegant 
composition, 
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composition, the beauty of which re- 
sults entirely from its construction, and 
which in the hands of an ultra-mon- 
tarist shares the fate of the butterfly in 
the gripe of a clown. It has indeed 
been asserted that the verses of Pe- 
trarch have a high claim to admira- 
tion as effusions of genuine feeling, but 
from this opinion Sismondi has with 
great modesty, and as we think with 
great justice, expressed his dissent. It 
is not the nature of genuine passion to 
indulge in those quaint conceits, ex- 
travagant metaphors, and verbal puns 
with which those celebrated produc- 
tions abound ; and were there no other 
evidence of the existence of Laura than 
what they contain, we should cei tainly 
class her with the fictitious divinities 
the Celias and Delias of other professors 
of the ars poetica. It is also not a little 
surprising, to state at once the argu- 
ments on the unbelieving side of the 
question, that the influence of this 
“angel ever bright and fair’? should 
have been insufficient to preserve her 
enraptured admirer from that of nymphs 
of frailer mould, by whom he had se- 
veral illegitimate children. On the 
other hand, Petrarch speaks of his at- 
tachment, in his letters, in the most 
serious terms, and it is at any rate 
quite evident that his mistress was not 
a mere “ creature of the brain.”?> The 
reader will therefore decide the matter 
in the way most satisfactory to his 
fancy, for ourselves we beg to defer 
giving judgment thereupon. 


With Petrarch we close our account 
of the first great era of Italian litera- 
ture. Of its three principal ornaments 
it may be seadditiced in brief, that Dante 
is most distinguished by genius, Boc- 
caccio by nature and humour, and Pe- 
trarch by elegance; and if the perusal 
of their works should suggest a su- 
periority of mental power on the part 
of the two former, the benefits arising 
from it to society cannot for a moment 
be put in competition with those result- 


ing from the long, the active, the use- 
ful life of the latter. ' T 


> life 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE information your correspondent 
T R. 8S. (Mag. for Feb.) care re- 
specting the cure of warts, is decided] 
ineffectual, I have tried the milk or 
Juice of spurge, and have found it of 
little or no use, and have heard the 
same evidence from other friends who 
have read your valuable Miscellany : 


daughter in marriage for his son. 





but allow me to suggest then 

silver (lunar eaustic),; for “en ~ 
those troublesome excrescences, which 
is extremely simple and harmless, ‘The 
method of using it is, to dip the end of 
the caustic in a little water, and mb it 
over the warts, and in the course of g 
few times so doing, I am persuaded 
they will be gone. The muriate of 
ammonia (sal ammoniac) is likewise a 
very useful remedy. And I can vouch 
with as much truth as your correspond- 
ent, that out of twenty years practice 
I never knew the above remedies to fail, 


W.S. 
—a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the DOMESTIC HABITS and AMUSE. 
MENTS of the DUTCH in 1820, 

chem Dutch area formal people, and 
an attachment to system is con- 
spicuous in all their transactions, This 
dispositiom is strikingly exhibited in 
the affairs of courtship and marriage, 
Imprudent matches are seldom made in 
Holland, most of the wealthy or re- 
spectable inhabitants of a place always 
contriving to intermarry with : one 
another; so that sometimes half the 
people of atown are linked together in 
this manner. The youth of both sexes 
have but few opportunities of making 
a choice out of their own circle, nor do 
they seem at all anxious to do so, one 
young man being in the estimation of 
the young ladies nearly as good as any 
other young man, and the gentlemen 
are not too difficult if a lady’s person 
is at all tolerable, prudence being con- 
sulted previous to every other consi 
deration. ‘The chief members of those 
family circles give dinners to the rest 
in turns, for which purpose certam 
days are appointed, called familie dags. 
When a young man wishes to get mar- 
ried, and has made his choice, he writes 
a formal letter to his nanos ms 
respectfully requesting their approv’ 
om: The old re for answer 
that they must have time to consider 
and consult together upon a point $? 
important, but that he may expect a0 
answer in three weeks, more or less. 
Hitherto, it must’ be observed, ™ 
lovers have never met in private, @ 
least so it is understood. The young 
man having received the approbation 
of his parents in due form, he ae thee 
the same style, reauests that his father 
would be pleased to wait upon = 


young lady’s father to peng 


form and ceremony passes two 
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two old gentlemen, but the real busi- 
ness is to settle pecuniary affairs in a 
satisfactory manuer 3 which generally 
takes place, as they are always well in- 
formed before hand on this subject. A 
further delay of a few weeks, however, 
still takes place, before the lady’s 
father gives his final consent. I his 
having with much formality been given, 
all reserve between the lovers ts in- 
stantly thrown off, and the next day a 
large party of their young friends 
accompany them a few miles out of 
town, and the afternoon is spent in 
mirth and jollity. They are now con- 
sidered as onder trouwd, a word nearly 
of the same meaning as betrothed, but 
it does not imply that the parties are 
bound to each other, as either is at 
liberty to withdraw, and the martiage 
seldom takes place till a year after the 
period of which we are speaking. An 
alvertisement is now put in the news- 
paper stating that such and such per- 
sons are onder trouwd, and another is 
inserted at their marriage, toannounce 
that they are getrouwd (married.) As 
soon as the consent of relations is given, 
the lover has access to his mistress 
whenever he pleases, and he sometimes 
spends whole days in her company in 
her father’s house, nor is the least re- 
straint felt by either, though the whole 
family, young and old, and even stran- 
gers be present. Indeed the stiff for- 
mality which was so strictly observed 
before, is now exchanged for unbounded 
freedom, and what we should consider 
as gross indelicacy. The young couple 
lavish the most extravagant endear- 
ments upon each other, and it must be 
confessed that the lady is by no means 
loath in returning the fondness of her 
lover, frequently entertaining both the 
sight and hearing of the spectators 
with the ardent marks of her attach- 
rye we yi witnessed all this and 
at deal more, again and again 

and often in the alae of a large paity 
of both sexes and all ages, yet nobody 
seemed to be conscious of either the 
propriety or indelicacy of it. This 
State of things continues about a year, 
— the marriage takes place, if nei- 
the party withdraw, which is seldom 
h rine The marriage is celebrated 
ms ae eistrate, a burgomaster always 
nding at the town-hall for that pur- 
fon certificate of their ages, and 
bei ey have the full approbation of 
parents or guardians, must be 

eS uced. The ceremony is very short, 
most people are married again by 
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a clergyman, on the same day, though 
this is by no means necessary to render 
the marriage valid. The old custom 
of throwing the stocking is still kept 
up even among the rich, and the happy 
bridegroom is exposed to all the mis- 
chiefs that his friends may think pro- 
per to teaze him with, such as spoiling 
the lock of his chamber, or shutting up 
a cock or hen in the room, which do 
not fail to awake the young couple 
betimes. 

The Dutch are remarkably fond of 
making verses, and they never fail to 
gratify this propensity on such occa- 
sions. We have seen many of these 
effusions, and though but few of them 
had any claim to the appellation of 
poetry, the versification was generall 
good. ‘The authors always read such 
tribute of their affection or respect 
during the wedding feast, addressing 
themselves with great formality to the 


new married pair, who always appear 


highly gratified by them. Sometimes 
a masquerade takes place, and such of 
the guests as are capable of personating 
a character, come forward and make a 
speech to the happy couple, who on 
this occasion are placed upon an ele- 
vated seat to receive the addresses. It 
must be confessed, however, that all 
this is conducted in a very childish 
manner; there is a want of dignity 
and elegance throughout, and this re- 
mark may be applied to all the amuse- 
ments of the Dutch. There is in their 
mixed society a degree of trifling in 
their conversation, which to persons of 
a different disposition is always unin- 
teresting, and frequently disagreeable 
or disgusting. 

There are certain times and seasons 
of which much notice is taken among 


the Hollanders, such as the first day 


of the year, and some other festivals. 
At Christmas, the oldest and richest 
members of the family. circles receive 
the congratulations of their relations 
and descendants with great formality. 
Many of the younger members write 
congratulatory verses, and all are ex- 
pected to testify their respect in some 
manner. Those who expect to be re- 
membered in the wills of those old 
worthies, always endeavour to distin- 
uish themselves on ‘such occasions. 
Vhen any of those old rich people 
reach a certain age there is a formal 
levee held, at which all the family 
connections, male and female, appear, 
often to the amount of some hundreds. 


The old lady and gentleman are omted 
a 
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at one end of a large room, and every 
individual in this numerous assembly 
passes before them, and on coming op- 
posite to their chair, stops and delivers 
a formal speech; this is repeated by 
every one in succession, and nearly in 
the same words, till it becomes quite 
insupportable, as it frequently takes 
upa great part of a day before this au- 
gust ceremony can be finished. Every 
one, however, repeats his cuckoo po | 
with perfect gravity. Strangers an 
foreigners aie seldom present on such 
occasions, and indeed they are scarcely 
ever admitted to Dutch family parties. 
At funerals only a few of the nearest 
male relations of the deceased attend 
the body to the grave, which is almost 
always inachurch. The Dutch church, 
like that of Scotland, has no form of 
prayer for such occasions, but the 
clergyman delivers an extempore ad- 
dress to the spectators, suitable to the 
character and conduct of the deceased. 
The following advertisement, trans- 
lated from an Amsterdam newspaper, 
is a specimen of the manner in which 
deaths are made public.—* That our 
enjoyments are fleeting, and that our 
happiest prospects may be in a moment 
blasted, 1 have this day experienced ; 
as it has pleased God to take from me, 
by death, my worthy and beloved 
spouse, Adriana van Bunk van Om- 
mering, with whom I have not yet been 
a year united, at the early age of twenty- 
one years and six months. A child of a 
few weeks old is thus bereft of a tender 
mother’s care, and I of the comfort 
and assistance ofa dearly beloved friend 
and partner. (Signed) 
“CHRISTOFEEL VAN DER VULGT.” 
_ Acustom which existed in England, 
in the Spectator’s time, still continues 
to be general in Holland : that of giv- 
ing money or vails to servants, after 
having dined or supped with their 
master. The expense of partaking a 
re a is the same for 
which you could dine at ho 
table Phote. pita 
The state of Dutch literature is al- 
most wholly unknown to the rest of 
Eurepe, though they have numerous 
living authors. The language is not 
cultivated to any extent by other na- 
tions, which certainly has contributed 
to the total neglect of their literature 
in a future number we shal] present 
our readers with the translation of some 


of their select pieces. 


But though Dutch lite 
ittle value | 7 


rature is of 
in the eyes of other nations, 


the natives of Holland are very f,, 
from viewing it in the same lig t, as 
they consider themselves as a 
eminent in letters, nay, one of their 
best living writers does not scruple to 
place them at the head of every other 
nation in this respect. Speaking of 
the French, English, and Germany, he 
says, * Be assured by me, my country. 
men, that you are greatly superior to 
all these nations ; Sey are as far be. 
hind you in polite literature as the 
are in every thing else, and have muc 
to do ere they become what you were 
two centuries ago.”” Remarks would 
be thrown away upon this. Another 
“ reverend” writer goes, if possible, 
still further, in a dissertation upon the 
Dutch language, written about three 
years ago. This essay was composed 
when the controversy was hottest be- 
tween the Belgians and the Dutch, 
whether the French or Dutch was to 
be the national language; the latter 
has since been established by the go- 
vernment, and all public writings and 
public business is now done in Duteh. 
This author says, “ I do not object to 
our noble and elegant a being 
compared with the Greek and Latin, 
but I shall for ever set my face 
any man who may attempt to bring it 
down to the level of the French, the 
English, the German, or any other mo- 
dern dialect.” 

English is very generally spoken in 
Holland, and our literature is muchcul- 
tivated ; they have translations of allthe 
old standard works, except wes 
who has not yet, we believe, made his 
appearance in a Dutch dress. There 
are several translations of Thomson’ 
Seasons, which is a great favourite, a0 
the Night Thoughts are very popular. 
All the new novels appear in succession, 
but very slowly, as seldom more than 
one volume of a work is published at & 
time in Holland. Milton is translatet, 


and the first Dutch translation of 


Homer is at present in the course ° 
ublication. The greatest favourite, 
owever, is Ossian, of which there ar 

two translations; one being in verse 

by Bilderdyh, their greatest living 
poet. It may gratify our readers 


know his opinion respecting theOssianic . 


controversy, as it has been called, whic 

differs but little from that of the other 
literary characters of the continent. 
Speaking of Dr. Johnson’s scepticis™ 
on this subject, he says, “ but — 


critic (Johnson) had a peculiar motive; 
his violent hatred and prejudice 
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true Englishman common to him with 


ulace,) against his 
the ignorant ve Scotland ; a hatred 


Sant 
ern eeks ar in a thousand ridicu- 
a ays among the English, and is 
el wheel and unjust towards a 

aay hat so far excels themselves 
wy 4 in every good quality, 
. mous ee Ba | but also in in- 
rity of soul! Johnson was grossly 

‘mnorant of Scottish antiquities and 
erature, but the multitude thought 
he knew every thing!’ This Dutch 
critic is also very severe upon the Eng- 
lish for ascribing Rowley’s poems to 
Chatterton; he says, “the poor boy, 
notwithstanding, was the most wretch- 
ed poet in the world, and quite inca- 
pable of feeling the beauties of the 
poems he published, or explaining the 
language in which they were written.” 

The English spokeu in Holland is 
not of the purest kind,as most of those 
who profess to teach it are people who 
having failed in their commercial spe- 
culations, or other yiews, on coming to 
Holland, have had recourse to this for 
subsistence ; and the greater part being 
from London, the Dutch are carefull 
instructed in the city dialect, and they 
do not seem to be aware of the differ- 
ence in point of language between the 
city and court end of London, and one 
om of people and another of both 
ends, 

The different classes of society are 
much more distinctly marked by their 
dress in Holland than in this country ; 
this is particularly the case with re- 
gard to females, In cities and large 
towns, the female servants:never wear 
gowns nor straw hats; their dress ge- 
nerally consists of a short jacket or 
hed-gown, and petticoat either of white 
dimity or some ve shewy colour, with 
a cap very high and-much ornamented. 

hey usually wear a black silk apron, 
which contrasts well with the white 
imity. If a servant girl were to be 
‘een with a straw hat or a gown, her 
character would be lost for ever; but 
their appearance is much more interest- 
ms without them, and the extreme 

catness. of their dress is beyond de- 
“ription. This distinction of classes 
He to different employments and 
a aie’ in England bankers and 
ve ants often associate with shop- 
mm shoe-makers and butchers, and 
are ad mes even taylors, when wealthy, 

tees ace into the company of their 
and. ay ar is seldom the case in Hol- 

ms ail winkeliers, (shopkecpers) 


kleermakers, (taylors,) &c. are care- 
fully excluded from the society of read 
gentlemen, such as Jankiers, kers) 


_ koopliedew (merchants) and de geleerde, 


(the learned or professional gentlemen.) 
The Dutch have an idea that it is a 
common practice in England for people 
to sell their wives, and we have often 
heard ladies express their firm belief 
that if they were to marry Englishmen 
they would have a right to sell them 
whenever they pleased. They also 
believe that all Englishmen are boxers, 
appearing to be quite ignorant that the 
battles, of which they find accounts ‘in 
the a are fought by  prize- 
fighters, but are quite anal that 
any respectable person challenges ano- 
ther to fight for money. 
ep 
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SCHILLER. 

[In the last number of the German Stu- 
dent, which related to Herder, your rea- 
ders ought to have been referred to the 
biographical account already inserted in 
your 18th volume, p. 109, because the un- 
willingness to repeat particulars there 
stated occasioned u somewhat more meagre 
detail of his history, than the influence of 
his writings deserved. And now again 
that chronologic order invites to the men- 
tion of Schiiler, it seems proper to remind 
the reader that in your 21st volume, p. 42, 
an extensive biographic article has already 
been given, so that only so much of his 
personal fortunes can anew with propriety 
be noticed, as influenced the character, 
and facilitated the criticism of his produc- 
tions. } 


A‘ Marbach, a town of Wur- 
temberg, situate on the river 
Nekar, John Frederic Christopher 
SchiHer was born, on the 10th of Nov. 
1759, of a mother remarkable for mild- 
ness anid sensibility. His father, a 
stern man, was educated for a surgecn, 
and had accepted a commission in the 
army, a wise union of employments, 
which is daily becoming more common 
in the military establishments of Eu- 
rope. He intended his son for a simi- 
lar situation, sent him first to a Latin 
school at Ludwigsburg, and in 1773, 
obtained for him a station in the mili- 
tary academy of Stutgard, where nearly 
four hundred pupils were educated 
under one roof at the public expense. 
Schiller is described at this time as a 


boy of tall growth, long neck, red hair, | 


Medical 


and remarkably freckled. 
studies 
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studies were a part of the establishment, 
which included a provision for educat- 
ing army surgeons. To this branch of 
the profession Schiller gave a preference 
of attention, as better suited to him 
than practical warfare, which he seems 
to have considered but as organized 
robbery. His Ode toa Conqueror, writ- 
ten in 1776, includes this stanza. 


Your forms, ye conquerors, float among 
my dreams, 

By horrors circled: then I start aghast, 

Stamp on the earth, and bawl with voice of 
storm 

Your hated names to midnight’s shuddering 
ear : 

And back from ocean’s mountain-swallow- 
ing vaults, 

From Orcus’ deeper deadly-peopled halls, 

Echo, in hoarser curse, your hated names. 


The oppressively severe discipline of 
the Stutgard College was felt indig- 
nantly by the young man, who sought 
in segregation, and in an ideal world, 
for those amusements which were denied 
to him by reality. The works of Klop- 
stock were dear to him, and his earliest 
literary project was an epopeea on the 
history of Moses. He submitted to 
we a with apparent patience, 
and pursued the official employments 
with formal assiduity, but seemed never 
so happy as when he was declaiming 
boisterous speeches from his German 
Shakspeare. Werter’s Sufferings, and 
the other works of Goethe, were fa- 
vourite books; and he concurred with 
some of his fellow-students in a private 
performance of Clavigo: but his acting 
was of the exaggerated kind, ludicrously 
overloaded with gesture, grin, mouth- 
ing, stamping and starting. The Ugo- 
lino of Gerstenberg, and the Julio of 
Leisewitz, fell into his hands, both 
which plays left an impression visible 
in his first productions of the dramatic 
kind. That discontent with all human 
institutions and social relations, so 
natural to a young man of genius, 
whose lot in life is not cast conformably 
with his inclinations, preyed on him, 
and assisted to inspire his first traged 
“ The Robbers,’ which was completed 
in his twentieth year, and offered b 
him during a vacation to the theatre at 
Manheim, where it was performed with 
success. In Stutgard it was deemed 
irregular that a student should write 
for the stage; and when Schiller re- 
turned from Manheim, covered with 
applause, thé doors of his college were 
closed against him; happily he had 
already taken his degree, 
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“ The Robbers” is a remarkable ty. 
gedy, which forms an epocha in the 
theatric art of his country. The sce, 
is laid in Germany at the beginning 4 
the sixteenth century. Maximiliay 
count of Moor, has two sons, Charles 
and Francis. The younger, jealous of 
his brother’s seniority, prejudices the 
father against him by false insinuations, 
and causes a letter of disinberitance t) 
be written to Charles, who is absent at 
Leipzig. Driven to desperation, this 
young man flees into the forests of Bo. 
1emia, and becomes captain of a band 
of robbers, whose manners are depicted 
with atrocious energy. Charles next 
returns in disguise to the mansion of 
his father in Franconia, discovers that 
his beloved and betrothed Amelia is 
become inconstant. and that his brother 
Francis has not only intercepted all his 
letters of love and contrition, but has 
imprisoned their aged father ina tower, 
with the view of starving him to death. 
Charles releases the old man, _ puts 
Francis in his place, poignards Amelia, 
and then delivers himself up to a poor 
oficer, who labours in vain for the 
maintenance of eleven children, that 
the reward offered for apprehending 
him may contribute to the relief of a 
worthy family. ;, 
The situations in this play are vio- 
lent, harrowing, and improbable ina 
high degree. The characters are not 
less extraordinary and unnatural: cou- 
rage and generosity are combined. with 
the insanities of criminality ; romantic 
affection with versatility of object; 
deliberate treachery with poignant re- 
morse ; all is overshotten. ultra-tragic. 
The diction harmonizes marvellously 
with the convulsionary movement ol 
the incidents: it stalks about for me- 
taphors on giant limbs, and writhes 
with the agonies of passion and emo- 
tion. Schiller at a later period became 
aware of the faults of this tragedy; he 
observed, that it was concerted from 
the reverberations of his stimulant 
reading, and composed without any ° 
that knowledge of human nature whic 
observation and experience bestows; 
and prior to his intercourse with the 
other sex: forhe appears to have coP- 
sidered fruition as forming an epocha 
of mind, as well as body, and to have 
believed the young artist interested 
accelerating this period of maturity. 
In the English translation of “1 1 
Robhers,”* (executed, we believe, by" : 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Edinburgh) 
following scene has been wisely ©” 


jailed ; 
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vod: but we shall transcribe it at 
ree from the original edition of 
1731, as singularly characteristic of this 


powerful poet. 
FRANCIS and DANIEL. 
Daniel. [brings in a light.) Sir. 


Francis. No, 1 do not tremble—it was 
putadream. The dead are not rising— 
yet, at least. I am very well. 

Daniel, You are as pale as death, your 

ice fauiters. 
eo 1 have something of fever. 
When the pastor comes, say that lamina 
fever, and am to be bled to-morrow. 

Daniel. Shall I drep you a few drops 
of cordial upon some suger. 

Francis. Yes, on sugar. The pastor will 
not be here yet. My voice is not quite 
returned. Get the cordial. 

Daniel. Give me then the key of the 
eupbeard in the other room. 

Francis. No, stay ; or Tilgo with you. 
i cannot bear to be alone. 1 might faint 
if 1 was left alone. 

Daniel. You are really ill. 

Francis. Yes—in fact—that’s all. Sick- 
ness racks the brain, and breeds wild 
dreams. Dreams portend nothing, do they, 
Daniel? They arise from the stomach, 
and mean nothing. I had just now a ri- 
diculous dream.—[ He faints away.]} 

Daniel. Jesus Christ ! what is the mat- 
ter? Conrade, Martin, help here ! {shak- 
ixg his master.) Recover yourself. Holy 
Mary save us; it will be thought I have 
nurdered him. Lord have mercy upon me! 

Francis. [confused.] Away, loathsome 
skeleton, why dost thou grapple me—do 
the dead rise ? 

Daniel. He is out of his head. 

Francis. (recoveriny.} Where am I? 
Daniel, what didI say? Do not heed it: 
twas false, whatever it was.—Help me up 
—this is only a fit of vertigo—because, 
I did not rest quiet. 

Daniel. Let me go, and call Conrade, 
me send for a physician—you want sup- 
_ Francis. Stay—put me en the sofa—and 
sit down by me. You are a discreet man, 
and I must tell you— 

‘ Sent. Better not now—take your rest 
Francis. No: I beg you to hear all—and 
na me inthe face aloud. I thought I 
ad been feasting like a prince, my heart 
Was full of good things, and I laid me down 
‘ high giee on one of the grass-banks in 
. rd castle garden, when on a sudden—it 
vas about noon—on a sudden; but do 
laugh at my absurdity. ; 
aniel. On a sudden—what ? 
ancis. On a sudden a monstrous clap 
ae burst on my slumbering ear. I 
Whee feet staggering and trembling. 
hen lo! the whole hori 
rizon seemed to be- 
ONTNLY Mag. No. 359. 
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come one sheet of fire. Mountains, towns, 
and forests melted like wax in a furnace: 
Howling winds arose which swept heaven, 
earth, and sea. Then resounded as from 
brazen trumpets: “Earth give up thy 
dead, thy dead, o’ sea.’ And the naked 
ground began to crack, and to cast up 
skulls, skeletons, and bones, which clus- 
tered into human shapes, and streamed in 
immense throngs, a living deluge. 1 
looked up, and suw myself at the foot 
of a thundering Sinai, toward which the 
crowds above and behind me were press- 
ing ; and on the summit of the mountain, 
on three smoaking eminences, sat three 
persons, from whose countenances every 
created being must shudder back with 
awe. 

Daniel. This was the last judgment. 

Francis. Ay-—is it not absurd enough ? 
Then came forward one, whose counten- 
ance was as the stars, who had in his hand 
an iron seal, which he held between the 
east and the west, saying: ‘“ Eternal, 
Holy, Just, Immutable, there is but One 
Truth aud One Virtue, wo to the doubting 
worm.” Then stepped forward a second, 
who heldin his hand a mirror, which he 
spread between the east and the west; 
and 1 was affrighted, and all the people; 
for we saw ourselves reflected in it, as 
snakes, and tigers, and leopards. Then 
stepped forward a third, who lifted a bra- 
zen balance, and said: ‘‘ Come hither ye 
children of Adam, I weigh your thoughts 
in the balance of my wrath, and your 
works with the weights of my anger.” 

Daniel. God have merey upon me. 

Franeis, Pale as snow we all stood; 
and unxious expectation throbbed in our 
bosoms. And I thought I heard my name 
named first from the thunders of the moun- 
tain; my teeth chattered, and my inmost 
marrow froze. Now the balance began to 
ring, and the rock to thunder; and the 
hours flew past one after another, and each 
dropped iute the left hand scale of the ba- 
lance a deadly sin. 

Daniel. The Lord forgive you. 

Francis. He did not forgive me. The 
seale swelled to a mountain: and for a 
while the precious blood of redemption 
flowed into the other, and kept it even. At 
last came an old man,* bent down with 
sorrow, who had bitten the flesh from his 
own arm with raging hunger, and all eyes 
turned away with horror. | knew the man. 
He plucked a grey lock from his temples, 
and cast it into the scale of guilt, which at 
once sunk to the abyss: and the other 
kieked the beam, and scattered in the air 
the squandered blood of redemption. Then 
I heard a voice issue from the smoke of the 





* It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that this figure represents his father, whom 
he supposes he had starved to death. 

2F mountain: 
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mountain: “ Mercy and forgiveness to all 
the sinners of the earth, thou only art re- 
jected.”—[after a long pause.| Why don’t 
you laugh? 

Daniel. Dreams come from God. 

Had Francis dreamt all this, he 
would have hesitated to relate it, and 
would only, in his first terror, have 
let escape the critical confession ; still 
the eutire passage is conceived with 
colossal boldness and extent of fancy ; 
it is worthy of the author of the Apo- 
calypse; and is perhaps better fitted for 
epic than dramatic use, as the excess of 
detail clogs that rapid march of emo- 
tion which scenic ¢.alogue requires. 
The yadrxonss Egwus is there, who can 
imprint her tread in a heart of marble ; 
but the horror exceeds the limits of 
welcome excitement. It is nobler, 
however, so to err with Schiller than 
to be correctly right in the Aamer 
forms of Lessing. 

Young, in his Revenge, has given to 
our country a specimen of this class of 
drama, in which the style, the senti- 
ments, the personages, are alike hy- 
perbolic, and therefore in keeping ; and 
ie wisely preferred to prose a metrical 
diction, as more akin to bombast. But 
Schiller’s ferce is decidedly greater 
than that of Young ; although it was at 
this period less curtailed and pruned 
by taste and judgment. 

(To be continued.) 
— > 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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THE BACKWOODSMAN, A POEM; by 
_ _ 3K. PAULDING, Philadelphia. 
——— literature, the very 
-& mention of which, some years 
since, would have drawn forth a with- 
ering smile of contempt from the self- 
sufficient critics of our own country 
and opened a boundless field for the 
display of their captious and fastidious 
powers, is daily becoming, by its rapid 
and marked improvement, an object of 
increasing interest and attraction, both 
to the scholar and the philanthropist. 
The former has already been indebted 
to it, for many a welcome addition to 
his intellectual banquet; and to the 
latter, its acknowledged progress is a 
source of the most pleasurable feelings 
because it affords the strongest proof 
that can be adduced of the growth of 
the human mind, and the advancement 
of the best interests of social lifeamon 
our Trans-atlantic brethren, The style 
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of their state papers has long exhibited 
a model of accuracy and clearness jn 
that department of composition; and 
many of their recent prose publications, 
both on serious and entertaining sub. 
jects, may fairly dispute the palm with 
most European productions. But it is 
in the greatly increased demand for 
works 0 etry, that we perceive the 
most striking indication of the rapid 
strides that refinement and cultivation 
are making im the United States, 
Poetry, if not a mental superfluity, is, 
at least, a mental luxury; and an 
appetite for it is seldom felt among 
any nation, till an adequate supply of 
what is necessary and indispensable 
has been first obtained. Indeed, the 
existence of such an appetite warrants 
the presumption, that, as far as the 
possession of the useful and requisite 
arts of life are concerned, they have 
already acquired what Lord Bacon 
calls, “the habit of being happy.” 
Under the influence of these opinions, 
it has afforded us no small pleasure to 
observe the awakened sensibility to the 
“ magic power ef song,” which has 
long been strengthening with the Ame- 
rican public; and we feel considerable 
gratification in introducing the present 
m to the notice of our readers, both 
ecause the author has presented no 
unworthy or unacceptable tribute to 
the wreath of the Columbian muse, 
and because his work is an additional 
evidence, that the eager demand of his 
countrymen for poetical literature, may 
meet with an adequate supply in the 
resources of native genius, without the 
humbling consciousness of being wholly 
or constantly dependent on foreign ta- 
lent fortheir intellectual entertaiament. 
The tale of the poem is extremely 
simple, indeed, we almost think, too 
much so. It is the narrative of Basil, 
an industrious labourer, near the Hud- 
son river, who imprudently marrying 
very early in life, and having a nu- 
merous infant family to provide for, 1s 
exposed, for some years, to the unitet 
evils of hard labour and severe poverty. 
At length, in a very cold winter, he's 
deprived by sickness of the use of his 
limbs for a considerable time, and, 0” 
his recovery, having no prospect before 
him, in his present situation, but # 
recurrence of the same sufferings whic 
he has already experienced, he resolves, 
undismayed by the appallin accounts 
given by his neighbours, of the dangers 
and privations to which he is about to 


expose himself, and their earnest at- 
po ’ tempts 
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tempts to dissuade him from his project, 
to emigrate further west, and join the 
settlers in the Back woods, where he 
‘; informed that the means not only of 
rocuring a comfortable subsistence, 
but of realizing an ample competence, 
areattainable by active and persevering 
industry. ‘The poem proceeds to give 
an account of Basil’s journey, his set- 
ling, and his gradual prosperity. It 
then relates the interruption of the 
ce of the settlers by the attack of 
the Indian tribes in their vicinity, led 
on by an enthusiast among them, who 
imagines himself a prophet, and by 
a European renegade. With the defeat 
of the savages, and a patriotic apos- 
trophe to the writer’s native country, 
the poem rather abruptly concludes. 
Our readers will probably agree with 
us in opinion, that these are rather je- 
june materials for a poem of six cantos, 
The tale, however, is well told; the 
interest is sustained throughout, and is 
much stronger than would be imagined 
from reading a mere sketch of the nar- 
rative. The incidents and characters, 
particularly the latter, do great credit 
to the author’s powers of conception. 
fhe pictures of the renegade, and of 
the enthusiast savage, are admirably 
drawn, We have seldom seen a more 
vigorous and just description than 
that of the operation of deep rooted 
revenge, in the mind of the vindictive 
fanatic, till it creates that mixture of 
superstition and cunning, which, alter- 
nately the deceiver and the deceived 
has so often rendered subservient to its 
aul: purposes, the ignorance and cre- 
ulity of mankind. The interest at- 
tached to the delineating of local 
fol must certainly be more fully 
i t by us than by those who are fami- 
ne with the scenes described: but 
L are marked by what may be term- 
cd internal evidences of fidelity,. and 
are in general richly poetical. 
lt is probably as an apology for the 
— of events in the tale, that the 
ns or tells us in the preface, that the 
Story was mnerely assumed, as affording 
an easy and natural way of introducing 
mage variety of scenery, as well as 
iversit 
were the tale y pesmi Indeed 
oo ore meagre than 
my Should feel grateful to the 
of poet re! having made it the vehicle 
of the "Y abounding with the beauties 
the hi ht : and in many instances of 
as order, But it is high time 
and aT these prefatory remarks, 
© our readers, by extracts 
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from the work itself, to judge of the 
merits of the poet, particularly as we 
feel assured that they will be produc- 
tive of more entertainment than any 
criticisms of ours, 

The following passages are no unfa- 
vourable specimens of descriptive ta- 
lent: the first two will probably suggest 
to most who read them the recollection 


of a very popular poet of our own 
country. 


** The meon, high wheel’d the distant hills 
above, 

Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 

That, as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 

Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well.” 

“ Who can resist the coaxing voice of 
Spring, 

When flowers put forth, and sprightly song- 

_ sters sing? 

He is no honest son of mother earth, 

And shames the holy dame that gave him 
birth. 

We ~~ children ; and when forth she 

ies, 

Dress’d in her wedding suit of varied dyes, 

Beshrew the churl that does not feel her 
charms, 

And love to nestle in her blooming arms. 

He has no heart, or such a heart, as | 

Would not possess for all beneath the sky!” 


‘“ *Twas sunset’s hallow’d time ;—and such 
an eve 
Might almost tempt an angel heaven to 
leave. 
Never did brighter glories meet the eye, 
Low in the warm and ruddy western sky ; 
Nor the light clouds, at summer eve, unfold 
More varied tints of purple, red, and gold. 
Some in the pure translucent, liquid breast 
Of the clear lake, seem’d anchor’d fast to 
rest ; 
Like golden islets, scatter’d far and wide, 
By elfin skill, in Fancy’s fabled tide.” 


- In the following simile, there is a 

pathetic and natural sweetness loo 

rarely found in poetry : 

“So when the wand’ring grandsire of our 
race, | 

On Ararat had found a resting-place, 

At first a shoreless ocean met his eye, 

Mingling on ev'ry side with one blue sky. 

But, as the waters every passing day 

Sunk in the earth, or roll’d in mists away, 

Gradual, the lofty hills like islands peep 

From the rough bosom of the boundless 
deep. 

Then the round hillocks, and the meadows 
green, 

Each after each, in freshen’d bloom are 
seen 5 

Till, at the last, a fair and finish’d whole 

Combin’d to win the gazing patriarch’ssoul. 


Yet oft he look’d, I ween, with anxious eye, 
la 
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In ling’ring hope, somewhere perchance to 
8 
Within the silent world, some living thing, 
Crawling on earth, or moving on the wing, 
Or man or beast :—alas! was neither 
there ?— 
Nothing that breath’d of life in earth or air. 
"Twas a vast silent mansion, rich and gay, 
Whose occupant was drown’d the other 
da . 
A Pi hy where the gayest flowers 
oft bloom 
Amid the melancholy of the tomb ; 
A charnel house, where all the human race 
Had pil d their bones in one wide resting- 
place, 
Sadly he turn’d from such a sight of woe, 
And sadly sought the lifeless world below!” 


In the portrait of the renegade, we 
have an excellent description of mere 
personal courage, unconsecrated by any 
virtuous feeling : 

* One sole and lonely virtue still he had, 

That only made the villain doubly bad, 

*T was courage, not that virtue of the brave 

That lives on fame, and conquers still to 
save— 

But a blood-thirsty instinct, wild and rude, 

That fear and clemency alike subdu’d, 

And lull’d the only conscience villains have, 

Tue fear of death, the reck’ning of the 
grave.” 

Perhaps the whole poem contains no- 
thing superior in effect to the followin 
passage: it is one to which we thin 
the epithet of sublime, so often per- 
verted, may with strict justice be ap- 
plied : 

“ In such a scene, the soul oft walks abroad, 

For silence is the energy of God ! 

Not in the blackest tempest’s midnight 
scowl, 

The earthquake’s rocking, or the whirl- 
wind’s howl; 

Not from the crashing thunder—rifted 
cloud, 

Does his immortal mandate speak so loud, 

As when the silent night around her throws 

Her star-bespangled mantle of repose ; 

Thunder and whirlwind, and the earth’s 
dread shake, 

The selfish thought of man alone awake ; 

flis lips may prate of Heaven, but all his 
fears 

Are for himself, though pious he appears. 

But, when all nature sleeps in tranquil 
smniles, 

What sweet, yet lofty thought, the soul be- 
guiles ! 

There’s not an object ‘neath the moon’s 
bright beam, 

ere’s not a shadow dark’ning in the 

stream, 
There’s not astar that 
Whose bright reflexio 
That does noti nt he | 


Jewels yonder skies, 
n on the water lies, 
ified mind awake 
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Thoughts that of love and Heayep alike 
partake. 
While all its newly-waken’d feelings prove 
That Love is Heaven, and God the soxj of 
Love! 
The lines which follow appear to hare 
been suggested by a well-known passage 
in Lord Byron’s “ Giaour,”’ but the imi. 
tation is certainly no servile one: 
“ The Pagan Indian, and his Christian fo 
Slayer and slain, slept peaceably below; 
And arms that erst in bloody tug had 
join’d, 

In loving fellowship now lay entwin’d— 

The great peace-maker, Death, makes all 
men friends, 

The league he signs and sanctions never 
ends!” 

The writer is not devoid of satirical 
talent, as his ridicule of the profound 
researches of Virtaosi, conceruing an- 
tiques, which we possess in a very 
* questionable shape’’ will evince: 
“Some mutilated trunk, decay’d and w 
Of head bereft, of legs and arms all shorn ; 
Worthless, except to puzzle learned brains, 
And cause a world of most laborious 


¢ 


pains, 

To find if this same headless, limbless 
thing, 

A worthless godhead was, or worthless 
king.” 


In the interview between the Savage 
prophet and Christian missionary, the 
a has intreduced a trait in the 
discriminative exercise of the “tender 
mercies”? of war, equally novel and 
affecting : 

“ The euphiet gaz’d upon the bloodless 
nage, oh 

And rev’rene’d the divinity of age. 

Were he an infant, still his blood should 
flow, 

For helpless babes to sturdy warriors grow; 

But time can ne’er the old man’s strength 
restore, a 

Or wake the sleeping vigour of fourscore. 

He has likewise touched, with 
wholesome severity, upon the dispost- 
tion shewn by some of his country 
to foster the exotic abuses and absurl- 
ties of European nations. 

“ Yes! the bright day is dawning, 
the west : 
No more shall crouch before old Europe® 
crest 5 ; : Li 
When men who claim thy birthright, 
berty, 
Shall burst ‘their leading strings, and dare 
be free ; par 
Nor, while they boast thy blessings, 
bling stand, ital 
Like dastard slaves before her, cap 10 Dal" 
Cherish her old absurdities as Dew, 
And all her cast off follies here renew: 


Our piratical attack upon ware 


when 


” 
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uring the late war, is more than 
pas toin the poem, with se- 
vere, but we must admit, with merited 
reprehension. Indeed, throughout the 
work, the writer betrays an asperity of 
feeling towards England which we can- 
not altogether approve. Perhaps, too, in 
strict impartiality, his eulogiums on the 
present prosperit of his own country, 
must be censured as somewhat extra- 
vagant, and his predictions of her future 
greatness be ype _ as rather too 
sanguine. But the patriotic sentiments 
which have given birth to these errors, 
though pushed, perhaps, to an excess, 
are at least honourable in themselves, 
The writer evidently loves his country, 
not only as his birth-place, but for the 
liberty she enjoys, and the indepen- 
dence to be found in her: and we 
should find it difficult to condemn the 
exuberance of feelings, which have 
prompted such strains as the follow- 
ing : 
“ 0, Independence! man’s bright mental 
sun, 
With blood and tears by our brave country 
won 
Parent of all high mettled man adorns, 
The nerve of steel, the soul that =:eanness 
scorns, 
The mounting wind thatspurnsthe tyrant’s 
sway, 
The eagle eye that mocks the God of day, 
Turns on the lordly upstart scorn for scorn, 
And drops its lid to none of woman born !” 

We shall, though not without regret, 
close our extracts, with the poet’s beau- 
tiful address to his country : 

“Yes! lone and spotless virgin of the 
west ! 

No tyrant pillows on thy swelling breast, 

Thou bow’st before no despot’s guilty 
throne, 

But bend’st the knee to God, and him 
alone !” 

In taking our leave of this poem, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our wish 
that the author may pursue the career 

e has so successfully begun. His 
Versification is occasionally harsh, and 
Sometimes, though rarely, feeble: but 
there isa vigour, and what in wines, 
we should call a raciness, in his verse, 
that marks him for the accomplishment 
cagreater things. We repeat our heart- 
. “ntisfaction at the progress of poetry 
a merica. She is the land of freedom 
and she should be the land of song. 

Werty ever has been, and ever will 

; the fostering nurse of the muses. 
iad aware, that there are those who 

cant about Mecenas, and the Au- 


sustan age, as proofs of the beneficial 
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influence of princel tronage upon 
literature; but they sina renmsinhber, 
that Mecenas only cherished the talent 
he could not have created, and that the 
era of Augustus was the infancy of 
Roman despotism. The genius, which 
in its maturity prostituted itself to 
decorate the nascent triumphs of impe- 
rial power, was cradled in the lap of 
republicanism, and finally expired 
beneath despotic influence, by a gra- 
dual but sure decay. : 


—{a-—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEW RUSSIAN VOYAGE of DISCOVERY. 
1 ae last year, the foreign jour- 
nals announced an expedition fit- 
ting out by the Russian government to 
explore the coasts of Siberia and Asia, 
and to get further information of three 
newly discovered islands in the Glacial 
Ocean.* These islands lie opposite the 
mouth of the river Jana, and have re- 
ceived the collective name of New Si- 
beria. A letter from Dr. Erdmann, 
professor in the University of’ Dorpt, 
communicates some details relative to 
this enterprise. | 
It has long been known to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and the hunters 
of terra firma, who had made excur- 
sions in that quarter, that there existed 
an unknown country which had been 
noticed in several maps, but its extent 
remained unknown, till an inhabitant 
of Irkutsk named Hedenstrom, under- 
took a voyage to it in 1809 and 1810. 
He found three inhabited islands, 
wherein were mountains and rivers 
which abounded with curieus objects, 
and from the report he made of it, Geo- 
meter Pschienizin, of Irkutsk, under- 
took a similar voyage in 1811. On his 
return, he prepared a chart, which how- 
ever has not yet been published, and 
in which these islands have been desig- 
nated, the easternmost, as New Siberia, 
the central one, Island Fadeecoskisch, 
and the westerly one, Island Kessel. © 
Recently, two expeditions have been 
fitted out for a more minute examina- 
tion of these islands. They proceed 


* Accounts from Captain Billinghausen, 
commander in the Russian Voyage of Dis- 
covery in the Antartic seas, (as received at 
Petersburgh from Botany Bay his !etter 
dated May 1820.) report that he had disco- 
vered three islands covered with snow and 
ice, on one of which was a volcano, lat. 
560 south. He announces that there is no 
southern continent, or should there be one, 
it must be inaccessible from being covered 


with perpetual snows, ice, &c. 
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at first to Irkutsk, and then separate, 
veering about in the Glacial ocean, to 
reach two different points. Each com- 

ny consists of an officer of the navy 
who conducts the enterprize, a physician 
who is also the naturalist, a pilot and 
six chosen sailors. At Irkutsk, about 
20 artisans or mechanics are to join 
them. 

The first of these companies is super- 
intended by the Baron de Wrangell, 
navy lieutenant, with an assistant in 
Dr. Kyber, who is the naturalist and 
physician. This expedition is to ex- 
amine the coasts of Northern Asia, and 
to make search for the lands seen by 
Andreff. To accomplish this object, 
they are to proceed this year to the 
banks of the Kobuma, and there to con- 
struct vessels to put to sea with, next 
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ear. It is intended at the same +; 
to visit Bhering’s Straits, and ps 
turn by the north. 

The second company, conducted} 
Lieutenant Anjou, has Dr. Alimany 

from this place): it will proceed to 
the banks of the Jana, thence to go and 
visit the islands of New Siberia, Bot) 
companies are provided with the neces. 
sary instruments. Previous to the ter. 
mination of next winter, they expect 
to have passed the ice to repair to their 
destination, and their return may be 
looked for in three years. Considering 
the experience a | ability of the con. 
ductors, the friends of geography and 
nature predict advantage from these 
expeditions. The Baron de Wrangell 
has already sailed round the world u- 
der Commodore Krusenstern. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active 
‘and well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally 
entered in a book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, 
and propose to present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annual 
Obituary, and many other biographical works, he may probebly have incorporated 
many of these scraps ; but the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabi- 
net pictures of men and manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 


—_— 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 

beeen Prince of Wales, fa- 

ther of his late Majesty, was a man 
of very elegaut manners, but Walpole 
exhibits him ina point of view peculi- 
arly unfavourable. He was particularly 
addicted to reading French memoirs, 
and had written those of his own time, 
under the name of “ Prince Titi.” 
The MS. was found among the papers 
of Ralph the Historian, and presented 
by the late Dr. Rose, his executor, to 
the first Earl of Bute, who, without be- 
stowing any remuneration or acknow- 
ledgement, — them to his son, 
George the Third. Prince Frederick 
also composed several French songs, in 
imitation of the Regent Duke of Or- 
leans, a model no way worthy of imi- 
tation. Here follows the first stanza 
of a Bacchanalian relic: 


“* Chanson, par Frederic Prince de Galles. 
“ Venez, mes cheres desses 


Venez calmer mon chagrin : 
Aidez, mes belles princesses, : 
A le noyer dans le yin. 


“ Poussons cette donce ivresse 
Jusq’au milien de la nuit - 
Et n’ecoutons que la tendresse 
D’un charmant vis-a-vis, 





“ Quand le chagrin me devore 
Vite a table je me mets,” &c. 

An article has been devoted to his 
Royal Highness, in Park’s edition of 
“ Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors 3° and Warton has represented 
him in a way still more likely to confer 
immortality—as the friend and patron 
of men of genius: | 
“For to the few, with sparks ethereal 

stor’d, : 

He never barr’d his castle’s genial gate, 
But bade sweet Thomson share the frien¢- 

ly board : 
Soothing with verse divine the toils of state; 
Hence fired, the Bard forsook the flowery 
plain, + 
And deck’d the royal mask, and guil’d the 
tragic strain,” 
LINES written ona DYING As. By the 
late COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Dear friendly Ash! who long hast stood 
Companion of unsocial care! 
Best loved, of all the tufted wood, 

No more your verdant charms you we: 
Ah! must thou perish, beauteous tree- 
Emblem of life’s uncertainty ! 

Oft on thy bark, with sylvan pe®, 

The lover grav’d his am’rous thought : 
Oft from the gay resort of men bt: 

Thy spreading boughs affliction te 
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nsive oft, to seek thy shade, 
parle the falling Poet stray’d. 


But now—or parch’d by sultry suns, 
Or some rude plast’s pernicious breath, 


fast thy vital moisture runs 
Aitnd wets the sadden’d turf beneath ; 
Untimely falls thy leafy pride 
Adown the mountain’s craggy side. 
Yet do not droop! reviving spring 
Thy former health may still renew : 


Mild Ev’ning softer gales may bring, 
And wash thy wounds with tears of dew; 


thy lot, frail man! may be ; 
Pete Spring ne’er blooms for thee. 
MR. GIBBON. 

When Mr. Fox’s library was sold in 
1781, the first volume of the “ Decline 
and Fall *? was brought to the hammer. 
It brought three guineas, in consequence 
of the contention produced by the fol- 
lowing MS. note in the well-known 
hand of “the man of the people :”— 
« The Author at Brooks’s said that there 
was no salvation for this country, until 
six heads of the principal persons in 
administration were LAID UPON THE 
TABLE.” Yet eleven days afterwards, 
this same gentleman accepted a place 
under those very ministers, and acted 
with them ever afterwards. 

‘ SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Sir Francis Burdett was led to Cold 
Bath Fields by a letter written upon 
the leaf ofa book, with a splinter of 
wood, in the blood of the miserable 
captives who supplicated him to save 
them from the pangs of death, produced 
by hunger and thirst. On visiting the 
unhappy creatures, he found them 
“merely frames of men, their minds 
apparently as much impaired as their 
bodies.” They were Englishmen, in 
an English prison, and without a trial. 


Written by ADML. LORD NELSON fo 
LADY HAMILTON, 

Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 

The empire of the sea, 

Henry shal! renounce his faith, 

And plighted vows to thee. 

nd waves on waves shall cease to roll, 

And tides forget to flow, : 

thy true Henry’s constant love 

Or ebbor change shall know. 

: DR. JOHNSON. 
Ch A told by the foreman of. the 
a China Manufactory, (then in 
_ Workhouse of St. Luke’s, Middle- 
7 that Dr. Johnson had conceived a 
. on that he was capable of improv- 
me —_ the manufacture of china. He 
Chel ren to the directors of the 
to la Works, and was allowed 

8 Compositions in their ovens 


in ——st., Chelsea. He was accord- 
ingly accustomed to go down with his 
housekeeper, about twice a week, and 
staid the whole day, she carrying a 
basket of provisions along with her. 
The Doctor, who was not allowed to 
enter the mixing room, had access to 
every other part of the house, and 
formed his composition in a particular 
apartment, without being overlooked 
by anyone. He had also freeaccess to 
the oven, and superintended the whole 
of the process; but completely failed, 
both as to composition and baking, for 
his materials always yielded to the 
intensity of the heat, while those of the 
company came out of the furnace per- 
fect and complete. The Doctor retired 
in disgust, but not in despair, for he 
afterwards gave a dissertation on this 
very subject in his works; but the 
overseer, who has read this, assured me 
in the spring of 1814, that he was still 
ignorant ofthe nature of the operation. 
He seemed to think that the Dr. ima- 
gined one single substance was suffi; 
cient, while he on the other hand asserts 
that he always used sixteen, and he 
must have had some practice, as he has 
nearly lost his eyesight, by firin 
batches of china, both at Chelsea an 
Derby, to which the manufacture was 
afterwards carried. 

Chelsea china, originally patronized 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and after- 
wards by Sir R. Faulkner, was a long 
time in such repute as to be sold b 
auction, and as a set was purch 
as soon as baked, dealers were sur- 
rounding the doors for that purpose. 


EARL OF MOUNT EDGECOMBE. 


The late Lord Edgecombe had a fa- 
vourite pig, who is said to have fol- 
lowed him for miles, and even to have 
snuffed him in the wind, so as readily to 
anticipate his arrival. This wonderfuk 
animal at last became the subject of ar 
ode, of which it may not be amiss to 
quote a few stanzas: 


Ye muses quit your sacred stream, 
And aid me like the bards of yore, 
Slight Milton, for like his my theme 
In verse was never sung before, 
Indeed the tale is often told in prose 
Since all the world the mighty wonder 
knows ! 
Theme of sublimity! my boar, 
All hail! thou beast of high renown, 
As famous as the horse of yore, 
That won his lucky lord a crown.* 





* Darius. 
Fam’d 
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Fam’d as Miss Lesbia’s bird in verse so oft 
Recorded, or the rabbits of Mell Toft ! 


Hail pig! at Tunbridge born and bred, 
Who singlest out his L——p there, 
Event that round the region spread, 
And made the gaping millions stare ; 
And strange it was tosee upon my word, 
A pig for ever trotting with my lord. 


Thrice happy hog! with Mrs. Joan,* 
Who, in a chariot, cheek by jole, 
Did’st Jehu-like, from Tunbridge Town 
To Mount’s enchanting mansions roll ; 
Where to thy levee thousands did repair, 
With nine fat aldermen and Mr. Mayor. 


The mayor and aldermen polite, 

Swore that without fee or purchase, 
If so his lordship thoft it right, 

They'd choose thee, gentle swine, for 

burgess, 
Thank ye, replied his lordship; but ods- 
snigs ! 
Tho’ asses sit, "tis never granted pigs. 
ORIGINAL LETTER of JAMES THOM- 
son, the Poet, to Mr. PATERSON, 
found among his papers in the cabinet 
of Sir ANDREW MITCHELL, and 
transmitted by Sir WILLIAM FORBES 
of Craigie Var and Finhay, bart. to 

the Earl of BUCHAN, October 8, 

1791, and by him presented to Mr. 

STEPHENS.t 

DEAR PATERSON, 

In the first place, and previous to 
my letter, I must recommend to 
your favour and protection, Mr. James 
Smith, searcher in St. Christopher’s ; 
and I beg of you, as occasion shall 
serve, and you find he merits it, to 
advance him in the business of the 
customs. He is warmly recommended 
to me by Sargent, who in verity turns 
out one of the best men of our youthful 
acquaintance, honest, honourable, 
friendly, and generous. If we are not 
to oblige one another, life becomes a 
paltry, selfish affair, a pitiful morsel in 
acorner. Sargent is so happily mar- 
ried, that I could almost say,—the 
same case happen to us all. 

That I have not answered several 
letters of yours, is not owing to the 
want of friendship, and the sincerest 
regard for you; but you know me well 
— to account for my silence, with- 
out my saying any more upon th 
head; besides, I hone very: little i: 
say, that is worthy to be transmitted 
over the great ocean. The world either 


* My lady's waiting woman 
+ This letter appears, from the news it 
contains relating to the siege of Mastricht, 


&c. to have been written in th inni 
of April, 1748. - ae 
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futilizes so much, or We grow 80 dead 
to it, that its transactions make but 
feeble impressions on us.  Retiremeni 
and nature are more and more pm 
passion every day. And now, eve 
now, the charming time comes ca: 
Heaven is just upon the point, or ra. 

ther in the very act, of giving earth g 

green gown. Thi voice of the night. 

ingale is heard in our lane. You must 

know, that I have enlarged my rural 

domain, much to the same dimensions 

you have done yours. The two fields 

next to me, from the first of which | 

have walled—no, no,—paled in, about 

as much as my garden consisted of be. 
fore; so that the walk runs around the 
hedge, where you may figure me walk. 
ing any time of the day, and sometimes 
under night. For you, 1 imagine you 
reclining under cedars, andpalmettoes; 
and there enjoying more magnificent 
slumbers than are known to the pale 
climates of the north; slumbers ren- 
dered awful and divine by the solema 
stillness and deep fervours of the torrid 
moon! At other times I image you 
drinking punch in groves of lime or 
orange trees, gathering pine-apples 
from hedges as commonly as we may 
blackberries, poetizing under lofty 
laurels, or making love under full- 
spread myrtles. ' 

But to lower my style a little—As | 
am such a genuine lover of gardening, 
why don*t you remember me in that 
instance, and send me some seeds of 
things that might succeed here during 
the summer, though a cannot per- 
fect their seeds sufficiently, in this, to 
them, ungenial climate, to propagate. 
In the which case is calliloo; that, 
produced from the seed it bore here, 
came up puny, ricketty, and good for 
nothing. There are other things cer 
tainly with you not yet brought over 
hither, that ‘might flourish here in the 
summer-time, and live tolerably well, 
provided they be sheltered in an hos- 
pitable stove or green-house during the 
winter. You will give me no sma 
pleasure by seuding me from time ! 
time some of these seeds, if it weren? 
more but to amuse me in making the 
trial. With regard to the brother ga 
deners, you ought to know, that, . 
they are half vegetable, the a 
part of them will never have sp!" 
enough to consent to the transplanting 
of the vegetable into distant dangerovs 
climates. They, happily for themselves 
have no other idea, but to dig 02 here, 


As 
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As to more important business, I 
have nothing to write you, you know 


course of it. Be (as you al- 
a maser be) just and honest ; but if 
y : : ‘ 

ou are unhappily romantic, you shall 
come home without money, and write 
a tragedy on yourself, Mr. L. told me 
that the Greevilles and he had strongly 
recommended the person the governor 
and you proposed for that considerable 
office, lately fallen vacant in your de- 
rtment, and that there were good 
po of succeeding. He told me also 
that Mr. P. had said, it was not to be 
expected that offices such as that is, 
for which the greatest interest is made 
here at home, could be accorded to 
your recommendation; but that as to 
the middling or inferior offices, if there 
was not some pet 5 reason to the 
contrary, regard would be had thereto. 
This is all that can be reasonably de- 
sired. And if you are not infected 
with a certain Creolian distemper, 
(whereof I am persuaded your soul 
will utterly resist the contagion, as I 
hope your body will that of their na- 
tural ones) there are few men so capable 
of that imperishable happiness, that 
peace and satisfaction of mind, at least, 
that proceed from being reasonable and 
moderate in our desires, as you are. 
These are the treasures, dug from an 
inexhaustible mine in our own breasts, 
which, like those in the kingdom of 
heaven, the rust of time cannot corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. 
I must learn to work at this mine a 
little more, being struck off from a 
certain hundred pounds a year, which 
you know I had. West, Mallet and I, 
were all routed in one day. If you 
would know why—out of resentment 
to our friend in Argyle-street, Yet I 
have hopes given me of having it re- 
stored with interest, some time or other 
—ah! that some time or other is a 
great deceiver. Coriolanus has not yet 
appeared upon the stage, from the little 
dirty Jealousy of Tullus, I mean of him 
Who was desired to act Tullus, towards 
“3 who alone can act Coriolanus. 
ann the first has entirely jockeyed 
Te off the stage for this season ; 
ut I believe he will return on him 
next season, like a giant in his wrath. 
Pat us have a little more patience, 
At nnt3, Bays let us be cheerful. 
wit all will be well; at least all 
it sh over—here I mean: God forbid 
1, would be hereafter. But as sure as 


there is a G 
Now dass od, that will not be so. 


MontuLy 


m a myself, know 
AG. No, 359. 
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that after fourteen or fifteen years, the 
Castle of Indolence comes abroad in a 
fortnight. It will certainly travel as 
far as Barbadoes: you have an apart- 
ment in it as a night pensioner, which 
you may remember I fitted up for you 
during our delightful party at North 
Ha. Will ever those days return again ? 
Don’t you remember our eating the raw 
fish that were never catched? All our 
friends are pretty much in statu quo, 
except it be poor Mr. Lyttleton. He 
has had the severest trial a human 
tender heart can have; but the old 
physician, Time, will at last close up his 
wounds, though there must always re- 
main an inward smarting. Mitchell is 
in the house for Aberdeenshire, and has 
spoken modestly well. I hope he will 
be in something else soon, none deserves 
better; true friendship and humanity 
dwell in his heart. Gray is working 
hard at passing his account; I spoke to 
him about that affair. If he gives you 
any trouble about it, even that of dun- 
ning, I shall think strangely, but I 
dare say he is too friendly to do it; he 
values himself justly on being friendly 
to his old friends, and you are among 
the oldest. Symmer is at last tired of 
quality, and is going to take a semi- 
country houseat Hammersmith. Iam 
sorry that honest, sensible Warrender, 
(who is in town) seems to be stunted 
in church preferment. He ought to be 
a tall cedar in the house of the Lord; 
if he is not so at last it will add more 
fuel to my indignation, that burns al- 
ready too intensely, and'throbs towards 
an eruption. Peter Murdoch is in 
town, tutor to Admiral Vernon’s son, 
and is in good hopes of another living 
in Suffolk, that country of tranquillity 
where he will then burrow himself in 
a wife, and be happy, Good-natured, 


‘obliging Millar is‘as usnal. Though 


the Doctor increases in his business, he 
does not decrease in spleen: but there 
is a certain kind of spleen that is both 
humane and agreeable; like Jaques in 
the play, I sometimes have a touch of 
it. But I must break off this chat 
with you about our friends, which, 
were I to indulge in, world be endless. 
As for politics, we are, I believe, upon 
the brink of a peace. ‘The French are 
vapouring at present in the siege of 
Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and 
through all the vitals of France. It is 
a pity we cannot continue the war a 
little longer, and put their et 
trade quite to death. This siege, 
2G take 
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take, they mean as their last flourish in 
the war. May your health, which never 
failed you yet, still continue till you 
have — together enough to return 
home, and live in some snug corner, as 
happy as the Corycius Senex in Virgil’s 
4th Georgie; whom I recommend both 
to you and myself as a perfect model 
of the most happy life. Believe me to be 
ever most sincerely and affectionately, 
yours, &c. JAMES THOMSON. 
J. H. TOOKE. 

One Sunday (latter end of) May, 
1811, Mr. Tooke received from the ex- 
ecutor and successors of Mr. Jos. John- 
son,of St. Paul’s Church-yard, the sum 
of £960, ‘being the residue of the debt 
due for the Epea Pterorenta. This, to- 
gether with the sum before received by 
Mr. T. for subscriptions, &c. amounted 
in all to £1500. for that work, which I 
am told was never but once advertized. 

TOOKE’S OPINIONS OF LOCKE. 

Mr. Tooke considered it a lucky mis- 
take which Mr. Locke made when he 
called his celebrated work An Essay on 
Human Understanding; “ for some 

rt of the inestimable benefit of that 

k has** added he, “ merely on ac- 
count of its title, reached to many thou- 
sands more than I fear it would have 
done, had he called it (what it is 
namely) A Grammatical Essay, or a 
Treatise on Words or Language. ‘The 
human mind, or human understanding, 
appears to be a grand and a noble 
theme; and all men, even the most 
insufficient, conceive that to be a pro- 
per object for their contemplation ; 
whilst inquiries into the nature of 
language (through which alone they can 
obtain any knowledge beyond the 
beasts) are fallen into such extreme dis- 
repute and contempt, that even those 
who “ neither have the accent of Chris- 
tian, Pagan, or Man,”’ nor can speak so 
many words together with as much pro- 
priety as Balaam’s ass did, do yet ima- 
gine words to be infinitely beneath the 
concern of their exalted understand- 
ing. Hewas of opinion, however, that 
Mr. Locke in this essay never did ad- 
vance one step beyond the origin of 
ideas and the composition of terms, ~ 
Written at Holly Lodge, High 

otly ge, Hi t 
5 “i of Gordon, and presented 4 
e ryawing-room ; 
Huntley. 9 by the Marquis of 


An apple, we know, caus’d old Adam’s dis- 
grace, 


Who from Paradise quickly was driven 
But your's, my dear Tom, is a happier case, 
Fora MELON transports you to heaven. , 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
Acts by general laws, and never ep. 
grafts unlimited power on the virtue or 
discretion of any individual, even the 
first magistrate. 


STANZAS to the late DUCHESS of 
GORDON, 
On Spey’s wild banks at Huntly’s 
Where first fierce chieftains met their Lord, 
In festive joy and arms! 
Love’s gentle forces now are seen, 
His daughters and the mother queen, 
Arrayed in beauty’s charms. 


Soothed in their mansions in the sky, 
The Huntly barons here descry, 
New conquests still in view : 
The loves and graces from the north 
Shall bid the ducal banner forth, 
And strike the south anew. 


And thou fair Duchess ! fairest still ! 

Shalt guide those conquests at thy will, 
And Scotia’s pride shall reign! 

O’er London shall thy trophies fly, 

Her proudest lords and dames shall vie 
To grace thy Tartan train. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE SAUNDERS. 


He succeeded the Lord Chief Justice 
Pemberton, in the King’s Bench. Ac- 
cording to North, in his life of the 
Lord Keeper Guildford, * his character 
and beginning were equally strange. 
He was at first no better than a poor 
beggar boy, or parish foundling, with- 
out parents or relations.’ He is de- 
scribed “ as very corpulent and beastly, 
a mere lump of morbid flesh :” and “ to 
say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at his nose or near 
him.”? While he sat in the Court of 
King’s Bench,” adds the same author, 
“ he gave the rule to the great satisfac- 
tion of the lawyers; but his course of 
life was so different from what it had 
been, his business (so) incessant, and 
withal crabbed, and his diet and exer- 
cise (so) changed, that the constitution 
of his body, or head rather, could not 
sustain it, and he fell into an apoplexy 
and palsy, which numbed his parts, 
aud he never recovered the strength 0 
them.’* This chief justice was select 
for the express purpose of deciding 
against the liberties of the City of Lon 
don, in the question of warrants. 

GOVERNMENT. 

All governments stand either upo 
will or om or condition and con- 
tract: the first rule by force, the secon 
by the laws. All LAwsare either fun- 
damental, and thus invariable, such 
as those for the punishment of rob 
and murder, or temporary and alterable, 


such as thos j trade, lanes, 
e relating to trade, LET TBR 
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vom the EARL OF BUCHAN to 
SET esatioe to THOMSONIANA.* 

r Sir,—Mr. Cuthbert, of Ednam, 
Pa nie. when I was last in London, 
two or three interesting letters — of 
Thomson’s, which would be an acquisi- 
tion to the editor of the Thomsoniana. 
Mr. Cuthbert, I believe, is now in town, 
and on proper solicitation would, I 
dare say, communicate copies of those 
letters. Mr. Thomas Parke, I should 
suppose, through George Dyer and 
others, is acquainted with Mr. Cuth- 
bert, and none can possibly think of 
refusing to communicate what really 
belongs to the publick. 

In the Kelso newspapers, and others, 
and in many of the periodical publica- 
tions, there appeared, three or four 
years ago, a series of juvenile letters of 
Thomson, which may be fit for Thom- 
soniana—but I have not considered 
them with sufficient attention to say so 
with certainty. 

Mr. Sargent, of Sussex, son of Sar- 
gent the friend of Thomson, mentioned 
in the curious letter which I gave you 
some time since, is possessed of several 
letters from Thomson to his father, and 
of an original picture of the Poet, which 
was given by him to the said Sargent. 
The Poet is represented in dishabdille, 
but with a green velvet night-cap, selon 
la mode de ses jours. Thisis a maiden 
portrait, and should he engraved for 
the frontispiece of the Thomsoniana. 

Old Sargent used to say that he never 
heard his friend the Poet tell an inde- 
cent story but once, which was to illus- 
trate the power of excessive pleasure, 
to remove female modesty and restraint 
in the union of sexes. 

This, and the prayer to a certain no- 
ble member, are the only amatory pieces 
or anecdotes of a grosser nature relating 
to Thomson, the poet, I have ever met 
with, and are not fit for publication. 
Thomson had his rambling days in his 
youth, and suffered in the wars of the 
Cyprian Queen, Some pieces written 
by him at this time I have treated as 

eretics, as well as the prima cura of 

rn ig Willie’s prayer, which ac- 

wn ~. y came into the hands of, 
9 

Your obli 
Ea dpa a, 

= INFLUENCE OF LIBERTY. 
_Villiam the Third, actuated like his 


ene Work once projected by the Editor 
€ Monthly Magazine. 
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subjects, by noble principles, became 
the umpire of Europe, ho ding the ba- 


lance in his own hand: for his ] 
were just and free, Path 


BATHS, 

The French are cleanly in their per- 
sons, though dirty in their houses. 
Tinned copper baths are preferred to 
marble—Chinese baths on the Italian 
Boulevards—common ones in a noble 
building near the Palais Royal—float- 
ing ones on the river. ‘They read, 
work, and eat in them, the refreshment 
being placed on a floating cask, in the 
shape of a vase. 


MILITARY REGIMEN. 


Under Bonaparte all feudal distine- 
tions vanished—equality was preserved 
by equality of service—wealth obtained 
nothing—military merit every thing. 
All the Lycees — be considered as 
military bodies; their studies, their re- 
pasts, and even their exercises, were 
regulated, not as before by the bell, but 
by a drum. The Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, is exactly modelled after 
the French military schools. 


FRENCH POLICE. 


_ The Minister of Justice was at the 
head of the police, when Bonaparte at 
once suppressed and subdivided this de- 
partment, by a division of powers. 
Fouché, with four counsellors, super- 
intended the four different quarters, 
while the Maires and subordinates were 
anxious on their parts to defeat, de- 
nounce, and seize on all suspected per- 
sons. 

All France was subdivided like Paris, 
with a subordinate chief in each, anda 
Lieutenant de Police, like a spider, 
placing himself in the centre, with 


lines of communication on every side, 


felt every impression, and generally 
inveigled the wretched victim in the 
midst of that web, which he spread 
for his destruction. 

The General Police, in the year end- 
ing Jan. 1, 1804, cost the sum of 
194,887 francs, or about £8120, accord- 
ing to. the budget, but this was surely 
too small for so many superior, and so 
many subordinate officers. 

LADY HAMILTON. 

Lady Hamilton was a servant in the 
family of Mr. Thomas, at Bewardine, 
in North Wales; was born there, and 
brought up till 17. In her prosperity 
she sent some remittances to Mr. Tho- 
mas and two of his sisters. 

| EAR-RINGS. 
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 EAR-RINGS. 

The late Duke of Orleans wore plain 
bobs. The revolution banished gold 
rings. I saw the late Duke of Orleans 
with them—the present Duke has none 
—vnly old men wear them in France 
now. In England Charles I. had them 
of pearl in his ears when executed. 

NAPOLEON. 

The court of Bonaparte was the most 
splendid in Europe. Marshals, ambas- 
sadors, princes, sovereigns, surrounded 
his throne, and obeyed his mandates. 

DUTCH AND FRENCH. 

The Dutch are clean in their houses 
and dirty in their persons. The French 
exactly the reverse—clean in their per- 
sons, but dirty in their houses. 

LEGION OF HONOUR. 

Bonaparte, like Burke, had an eye 
to “ the cheap defence of nations,” after 
beating down all the republican forms 
and usages, he endeavoured to make he- 
roes, by means of the milliner and the 
toy-shop—half-a-yard of scarlet ribbon, 
and a little badge of gold. These were 
sent, not to warriors alone, but to men 
of letters and men of science, and he 
himself holding a solemn court at the 
Tuilleries, in 1804, from a golden vase 
first bestowed these insignia on the com- 
manders of the legion. 

The Legion of Honour possessed a 
palace and considerable revenues. The 
sons were educated at the expence of the 
nation, and the daughters were bred up 
without cost to their parents. 

EDUCATION IN FRANCF. 

The ancient mode of education is 
deemed obsolete, but the College of 
Louis le Grand subsists with regular 
degrees under the name of a Lyceum. 

In the primary, which answer to our 
parechial schools, the Lycees Pryta- 
neum, or central schools, are a kind of 
college in which Latin and Greek are 
taught, together with mathematics, me- 
chanics, astronomy, geography, and 
chemistry. Inthe Prytaneum of Paris, 
about 300 pupils are educated at the 
expence of F tence we and the re- 
mainder paid for at the trifling expence 
of about 1000 francs a year. Education 
under the late government assumed a 
martial air, and every pupil was fitted 
to become a soldier after the manner of 
antiquity. Genius was encouraged 
by means of appropriate progress, and 
still more b solemnly proclaiming the 

names of those who excelled, in the 
same manner with those of the victors 


at the Olympic games, 
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AERIAL GARDENS, 

The Swedes lay earth on the Birch 
bark, with which they cover their 
houses, and thus possess aerial gardens, 

GEN. LEE. 

_ The late Dr. Huck, who, I believe, 
was surgeon in the same regiment, was 
accustomed to tell, that the celebrated 
Gen. Lee, having been crossed and 
jostled by the Scotch, many of whom 
were put over his head, was accustom. 
ed to teach a kind of catechism, to cer- 
tain young English officers. Accord. 
ingly, after dinner at the mess, he 
would ask: Which is the best country 
for the Scotch? Ans. England. How 
do they rise? Ans. By wooing, cring- 
iag, and fawning! What are their 
merits? Ans. Servile obedience and 
complaisance, &c. Being one day asked 
to dine with a Scotch Major, he accept- 
ed the invitation, but at the same time 
apologized for a peculiarity he had, 
“ which was that of abusing Ais coun- 
trymen when a littled fuddled!” “| 
excuse you with all my heart,” rejoins 
the wily Caledonian, “ for I myself 
havea similar ill propensity, that is, 
on all such occasions, to beat those who 
abuse my country!’ Both parties met 
at table, and there was neither abwe 
nor kicking. 

WILTON. 

Wilton, three miles distant from 
Salisbury, possesses an invaluable col- 
lection of antiquities. In the court be- 
fore the grand front of the house, stands 
a column of white Egyptian marble 
from the Arundelian collection; the 
statue of Venus on the top has ew 
greatly admired. On each side of the 
entrance arch, Egyptian statues, am 
in the porch, built by Inigo Jones, }s 
the bust of Hannibal. In the vestl- 
bule are the busts of Theophrastus, 
Caligula, Julia, &c.; there also are two 
columns of the Povonazzo, or pet 
marble. The apartments wry d 
shewn are the great hall, the old “A 
liard room, the white marble fa " 
room, the new dining room, the hun ° 
ing room, the cube room, the — : 
room, the stone hall, and the ug! 
room. ~ 

DR. SMOLLE : 
lived in two different houses in Chelsea, 
and practised his profession ey 
very respectable eT Mr. No th 
when he was learning his business “hat 
Mr. Reid of that place, recollects ’ 
Dr. S.attended a young gentlemas of 
the great scheol towards the 7 me 
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‘durch Janee On his death he recol- 
-_ ea seen Smollett's corpse, to 
discover the nature of his disease ; and 
on that occasion remembers to have 
lost all appetite for his dinner. 
Sa seg John 
North sai r. John ——, 
Bs’ to the observation that he had 
seen his beautiful house in aay SN 
and conversed with Mr. Rose, thus:— 
«What George Rose gone into the 
country ‘ to bloom unseen, and waste 
his sweetness in the desert air.’”’ 
LETTER of MARY WOLSTONCROFT, 
Author of the Rights of Woman. 
Saturday morning, 
SIR 
lam engaged to dine with Mrs. Bar- 
low at Mr. Johnson’s next Sunday ; but 
| will drink tea with you and Mrs. S. 
on Monday, should you be disengaged, 
for I wish to tell you both, in person, 
that employments, cares, low spirits— 
in short a legion of devils has made me 
put off this visit till it has the appear- 
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ance of rudeness. My compli 
attend Mrs, S. wan &e. MW. 


PRESCRIPTION of the late DR. BU- 
CHAN for @ NERVOUS LADY. 


Apply the plaster over the region of 
the stomach, and let it Ciatliine on as 
long as it will stick. 

ake a tea-spoonful of the tincture 

of the columbo root in half a glass of 

_ spring water twice or thrice a 
ay. 

Walk or ride out every day, eat solid 
diet, take a cheerful glass of wine, and 
keep company with friends of a cheer- 
ful temper of mind, and laugh at all 
physicians and physick. 

DOMESTIC SLAVERY 

was not unknown in Scotland at the 
beginning of the 18th century, for it 
appears by judicial records, that Alex- 
ander Stewart, found guilty of theft, 
was “ gifted by the justice as a per- 
petual servant to Sir John Areskine, 
of Alva, the 5th of Dec. 1701.” 
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NOTICES relative to the Interior of 
AFRICA, by Ms. WALCKENAER, of the 
Academy of Inscriptions of PARIS. 

HE city of Timboot, or Timbooc- 

too, was founded in the year 610 
of the Hegira, or 1213 of the Christian 
era,and it shortly became the capital 
of a powerful state. Its foundation 
may probably be ascribed to the Moors 
of Spain; at least it is certain that an 
architect of Grenada erected a palace 
for the king, of stone, and the first 
mosque in the new African city. 

Timbooctoo rapidly became the 
centre of a considerable commerce, viz. 
that of the Soudan, and_of numerous 
caravans repairing thither from Sen- 
naar, Nubia, Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Fez, and Morocco, and from all tlie 
Oases of the Desart. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, 
the genius of navigation, which in an- 
tiquity had been held in a sort of du- 
Fesse, was all at once invigorated by 
the invention of the compass, the ocean 
sy thereby rendered subservient. 

ias doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Columbus raised establishments in 

Thee watinent. 

, »l€ Fortuguese gave the first impul- 

_ to these discoveries ; they sn ed 

pr aw coasts of Africa, where they 

ished rich factories, and even then 

Was an object of their ambition to 


penetrate to Timbooctoo. If credit be 
due to their great historian, John de 
Barros, they actually arrived there, 
and made some unsuccessful attempts 
to establish a regular traffic. Other 
European nations, the French and Eng- 
lish especially, have frequently made 
similar attempts. Those efforts relaxed 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but towards the end of it, have 
been resumed with fresh vigour. From 
the first formation, in London, of a so- 
ciety for discoveries in Africa, (which 
was in 1788) the name of Timbooctoo, 
often resounded in the solitudes of the 
desart, has again repeatedly struck the 
ears of Euro S. 

I expected, by the means of two Arab 
itineraries in my possession, combined 
with other documents, to determine 
the position of the city. These re- 
searches I have consigned for a larger 
work, wherein I explore the origin of 
the various opinions entertained rela- 
tive to divers of the maritime and inte- 
rior countries, and the degree of cer- 
tainty assignable to them. This is in 
the former part. 

In a second part, I have revised what 
has been done, for the illustration of 
African geography, since the revival of 
letters. I have compared all the origi- 
nal maps of Africa since the first which 
was laid down by John Ruisch, and en- 
graved 
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graved in 1508, to those by Forlani, 
Ortelius, Mercator, Sanson, Delisle. 
D’Anville, Rennell, Arrowsmith, and 
others. ; , 

These two parts are an introduction 
to the third and last. In a geographi- 
cal analysis, I have been obliged to re- 
construct all that part of the empire of 
Morocco which lies south of Mount 
Atlas. In this part of Africa, a river 
had been placed, which I prove to have 
no existence, and the course of other 
admitted rivers has been ill-traced. I 
have rectified the positions of Tatta, 
of Akba, of Tafilet, of Gadames, whence 
the caravans set out that proceed to the 
Soudan. 1 have ascertained the posi- 
tions of all the places indicated in my 
two itineraries, in which number are 
the capitals of the Touats, and the 
Touaricks, two large tribes of Moors 
that predominate in the Desart. Also 
the position of Houssa, long famous as 
the capital of a great Kingdom in the 
Soudan; that of another city much 
more considerable, named Ouanonki, 
hitherto unknown to all the geogra- 
phers, and lastly, the position of Tim- 
booctoo. There can be little doubt, I 
conceive, as to the longitude and lati- 
tude assigned, in my chart, to this city, 
as they are the result of several large 
lines that cross and coincide at the same 
point. 

From what has appeared in some 
later relations, there has been a revolu- 
tion in that country, resembling that 
which took place at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The Negroes, 
idolaters, of the kingdom of Bambara, 
are reported to have expelled the Ma- 
hometan Moors. In this case, Euro- 
peans would expect to find an easier 
entrance into the country; but should 
such a state of things be durable, civil- 
ization will retrograde, and the com- 
merce of the Soudan decline. 

No part of the globe exhibits con- 
trasts more striking than what are found 
between the countries of Senegambia 
and those of the Soudan and Sahara or 
the vast desart that stretches to the 
north. The natives of these two re- 
gions, notwithstanding the alliances 
they have’ contracted, together with 
their congenial relations in commerce 
and religion, after the lapse of several 


ages, remain as dissimilar as the ]: 
which they inhabit. e lands 


The desart of Sahara, 
geographical miles, 
and 800 from north 
at certain interval 


extending 1600 
from east to west, 
to south, includes, 
S, Oases, or fertile 
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spots, altogether surprisin 
delectable’ aipect al hte a 
duce. The other parts, however, shey 
nothing but a flat, hard soil, or othe. 
wise covered with moving sands, some. 
times carried away by the winds, o 
tossed upwards, in undulating lines, 
like the waves of the sea. Occasionally 
there appear hills of shells and pebbies 
that contain also enormous layers of 
mineral salt, white as snow ; and oecs- 
sionally it is darkened by masses of 
basaltic stone, heaped one upon another, 
and intermixed with the trunks oftrees, 
carbonated and petrified ; irrevocable 
proofs of the ancient revolutions of na- 
ture. No animal but the greyish os- 
trich and the spotted leopard interrupt 
the vast silence of these desarts. Soli- 
tudes of desolation, without verdure, 
without water,—over which the eye 
roams, and the sight is meses in- 
capable of reposing on a single object. 
The dazzling slaes of the =; reflected 
in these plains, as by a burning mirror, 
is only shaded, for momentary intervals, 
by those clouds of sand which some 
hurricane rolls through the air, in enor- 
mous columns, and which at times, 
condensing in the atmosphere, bury 
whole caravans in their descent, or 
driven, even over the continent and the 
waters of the ocean, seem to mariners, 
thick mists that conceal the views of 
the coasts, at many miles distance. At 
times, too, a breath of wind, light but 
rapid, and scorching like flame, will 
suffocate both men and animals that 
are not ready enough in turnin aside, 
or falling prostrate, to avoid its destruc- 
tive inflatus. 

In these burning climates, the want 
of water, where the provision of it Is 
insufficient or exhausted, brings on Ine 
vitable death, with torments that can- 
not be described. An extreme aridity 
shrivels up the skin; the eyes tummt 
and fiery ; a fainting sickness, increasis 
with every fresh beat of the pulse; _ 
palpitating respiration interrupted wi 
violent pain; large tears dropping, * 
if by violence, from eyes dried UP 
and in a few moments, if not relieve, 
the sufferer loses all feeling, ® 
breathes his last. The unexpect ; 
drought of a single spring, a false ee 
koning in the distances, an error 10 “ 
direction of the road, any mischans* 
happening to the skins that ee 
the provision of water, have frequent 
proved the death, in, this fright! 
shape, of thousands of individuals, ¥! 
all their cattle. such 

puch, 
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Such, however, is the country inha- journies, they sing songs, by way of 


vod by the Arab Moors, aud which 
re Joth to quit, as in no other part 
of the globe coul they gratify inclina- 
nations and propensities, which they 
have contracted, by habit, from their 
pirth. Fierce, active, warlike—they 
adoreliberty, aud despise other nations, 
especially such as peat themselves up 
in cities. and are attached to the soil, 
They prefer being on the travel, or en- 
aged in commerce and in warfare. By 
means of guides that are found in every 
part of the desart, they traverse it in 
all directions, with their camels, horses, 
oxen, sheep, she-goats, and all their 
wealth; they repair to Egypt, to Abys- 
sinia, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, 
Cachenah, Bournou, Timbooctoo, Se- 
negal, Gambia, the Gold Coast, and 
even to the borders of the Zaire. In 
short, to acquire the titles of Hadji and 
Sidi, (pilgrim and saint), they pass the 
boundaries of Africa, and undertake 
the long pilgrimage of Mecca. They 
are constantly encamped under their 
dark tents, which are impenetrable to 
rain. Interdicted by their religion 
from every intoxicating beverage, water 
is their only drink. They live on 
mares’ and camels’ milk, on dried mil- 
let made into a pastry, called couscou, 
on maize, dates, figs, gums, and the 
luscious juice of the palm-tree. They 
weave their own stuffs, tan their lea- 
ther, work it for all sorts of uses, and 
of it make beautiful morocco leather. 
Their fire-arms they procure from Eu- 
ropeans, but they make their own za- 
gays, or darts, their pikes, their 
poignards, their harness, and other 
necessaries, They even work in gold 
and silver, with much skill and adroit- 
ness, 
_ Their principal occupation, however, 
is taking care of their cattle. ~Their 
horses obey the slightest signal, fall on 
their knees, salute with the head, and 
seem to enjoy all the caresses of their 


master. Sometimes, in perilous occa-_ 


sions, these proud coursers rush into a 
gallop, with inconceivable velocity, 
pee the spur tears their flanks, and 
- ‘. ler, ly made, fills their mouths 
Resse Moors, in general, are zealous 
#iometaus, and carry about with them 
“lr priests, known by the names of 
srabonts and talbes. They sleep, 
ti. me pray in common, without dis- 
= lon of ageorsex. Their language 
me ¢ ancient Arabic, which they sound 
Y soft and melodious. In their long 


uiling time, or soothing their camels, 
ready to sink under fatigue; often, 
also, in celebration of the great exploits 
of their warriors. They have impro- 
visatori that make verses with facility. 
At night, after prayers and supper, 
they delight in hearing tales and histo- 
ries, till sleep close their eyes. The 
youths are encouraged to discuss be- 
fore the old men, the interests of their 
tribe. But it is the wives of the chiefs 
that are employed to negociate matters 
of peace. Before these interlocutors, 
lances and scymitars drop, and the re- 
spect paid to them annihilates ebstaeles, 

In respect uf character, these Moors 
are rapacious, envious, and choleric, 
yet practising dissimulation and expert 
in fraud with such as, from interest or 
policy, they have to deal with. They 
exercise the most horrid barbarity on 
the whites that fall into their hands, by 
shipwreck, or other calamitous event, 
treating them as a degraded species, 
incapable of supporting the fatigues of 
the desart. Such would be instantly 
plundered and massacred, if there was 
no hope of agin some advantage 
from them. To such as have submitted 
to their protection, they shew mildness, 
justice, humanity, and such is their be- 
haviour to their negro slaves. Their 
tents are a sacred asylum, wherein if 
their direst enemy seeks refuge, he may 
sleep in security. 

In respect of person, they .are tall, 
well-made, copper-coloured, unac- 
quainted with sickness or infirmities. 
From their sober, regular, and laborious 
life, they acquire such a vigour of health 
and constitution, as to lengthen their 
days beyond the usual term of human 
life. Such is the desart, and such are 
its inhabitants. 

- In the Soudan and in Senegambia, 
the face of nature is reversed ; majestic 
forests rise, immense lakes spread out, 
extensive rivers roll; every where ap- 

r limpid waters, verdant umbrage, 
cultivated fields; enormous trees, the 
colossi of the vegetable kingdom, are 


the natural growth ; and there wander 


the largest of the animal creation 
known on our globe. In these fertile 
regions, the water, air, plants, interior 
soil, clefts of the rocks, beds of rivers 
and streams, the bottoms of lakes and 
marshes, yield the spectacle of a per- 
petual agitation. Here nature is in- 
cessantly exhibiting her productive fa- 
culties, and the phenomena of life and 
animation appear every hour under 

| thousands 
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thousands of different forms and Co- 
lours. The Negroes are in possession of 
these countries—a race of men essen- 
tially distinct from all others, Though 
neighbours to the Moors, nothing can 
be more opposite than their manners, 
character, habits, inclinations, and 
hysical conformation. Addicted toa 
kind of carelessness which nothing can 
equal—light and fickle, the Negro is a 
stranger to the cares of ambition, and 
to the chagrin of privations ; his wants 
are few and easy to be gratified, from 
the beauty of the climate and fertility 
of ‘the soil, without undertaking long 
journies, or sustaining painful labours. 
At his feet the indigo and the cotton- 
tree grow without culture. Half an 
ell of cloth is his whole wardrobe. 
Some feet of timber, ill cut, some reeds, 
straw, and leaves, suffice to rear him 
an habitation. A trunk of the ceyba 
hollowed serves for his pirogue or 
canoe. Twenty days labour in a year 
will effectually cultivate the fields that 
yield his most essential sustenance. At 
the age of eighteen, he selects a female 
companion, and though under a burning 
sky, desire, in him, is not a raging, 
devouring passion. Tranquil in the bo- 
som of his family, forgetting the past, 
content with the present, thoughtless 
for the future—his life passes away in 
a voluptuous freedom from care—and 
this is his swmmum bonum. In the cool- 
ness of the night, and -by the light of 
the moon, he will deviate into expres- 
sions of joy, by cadenced movements to 
the sound of instruments. Tv a people 
so satisfied, every thing becomes a sub- 
ject of fetes and divertisements—cere- 
monies, receptions, births, marriages, 
duties rendered to the gods,even fune- 
rals, these all terminate in songs and 
in ‘ 
e Negroes have prodigiously mul- 
tiplied, and branche ct. into ares 


rous nations; some have t 
hometans, and these are the cephe 
ized, but they disfigure their religion. 
others retain their gross and invelena 
superstitions. The example, howeve; 
of a milder religion, has entirely abo. 
lished, in Senegambia and in Sonday 
those sanguinary habits and ferocioys 
prejudices which excite so much hor. 
ror in voyagers that penetrate into the 
interior of Guinea an Congo. 

On the banks of the great rivers and 
lakes that water Senegambia and the 
Soudan—also in vallies formed by the 
lofty chains of mountains that cross 
these regions, or in the vast forests that 
cover them, the Negro nations have 
erected a considerable number of towns, 
villages, and even considerable cities, 

Of all these, Timbouctoo is at present 
the most spoken of; and though from 
various credible reports, it is not the 
largest and most populous in the Sou- 
dan, the most moderate computations 
allow it 100,000 inhabitants. Mohan- 
med, the son of Foul, in an -tinerary 
which I have analysed, speaking of 
Timbooctvo, has the following sen- 
tence: “ Itisthe greatest city that God 
has created, where all strangers find an 
abundance for all their wants; a city 
filled with merchants and traders.” 

On the coasts of this rich and pope 
lous portion of the globe, France 
long established a colony, not so re- 
markable for its numbers as for the 
wisdom and moderation with which it 
has been governed. The French have 
hereby acquired the facilities of at- 
vancing further into the interior than 
any other European nation. Theyare 
much in favour with the Negras ant 
Moors of Senegambia, who have a re- 
gular commercial correspondence with 
the Soudan. The French, sooner than 
any others, might penetrate even ( 

Timbooctoo. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the several re- 
turns made to the Orders of this 
House in 1819, 1820, 1821, relative to 
the ae assessed, levied, and ex- 
> ON account j 

Bagland ee of the Poor in 


es, a . 
Abstract of the sac “gunnery 


. same, toget i 
their observations pace atin 


4 { VHE returns referred t 
_ mittee contai; deat atian, 


( 1a statement of th 
total sum raised by assessment in each 


~~ 
parish and township in England and 


Wales, in the five years ending on “ 
25th of March, 1816, 1818, 1819, 40 

he inadecalel by orders of 

e mode of obtaining by © 

the House of Commons, addressed 
the parish officers, information @s © 
the amount of the assessments and ex- 
penditure on account of the al 
suggested by the Committee app? he 
to consider of the Poor Laws, ™ t 

year 1818; and your committee * 
the satisfaction of informing the oe 














1821. 


returns so procured are very 
ot comaatte The deficiencies are 


in number, and with the ex- 
int Aone one parish in- Middlesex, 
arise in inconsiderable parishes. 

This is the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green; and the deficiency ap- 

rs to have arisen from. litigation 
with respect to the custody of the books, 
and not from any wilful neglect on the 
part of the chure iwardens or overseers. 
Your committee have directed the ex- 
penditure of this parish to be estimated 
in the abstract according to its amount 
in the preceding year. 

The returns for the first four of the 

ears mentioned were called for by an 
order of the house, dated 30th April, 
1819, and those of the last of these years 
by an order of the 5th of July, 1820. 

It is necessary to make this distinc- 
tion, because there is a slight variation 
in the wording of the two orders. That 
of the 30th of April, 1819, which was 
carefully framed soas to require as little 
as possible of detail from the officers, 
required an account, “ shewing the 
total amount of the money assessed and 
levied upon each parish, township, or 
other place maintaining its own poor ; 
distinguishing in the said account, the 
amount of money paid out of such as- 
sessments for any other purpose than 
the relief of the poor.” The remain- 
der, after deducting the latter of these 
amounts from the former, was taken as 
the amount expended on account of the 


poor, 
_ Before the order of 1820 was issued, 
it appeared that this mode of ascertain- 
ing the expenditure on account of the 
poor was not quite accurate, inasmuch 
as the sum “assessed and levied,’ and 
the sum “ expended” for all purposes, 
do not always in each particular year, 
correspond in amount. The expendi- 
ture of any year may be defrayed in 
part out of the balance of the assess- 
ment of the preceding year; or there 
may bea debt remaining at the end of 
the year, which in some returns may 
included in the account of the sum 
— and in others excluded. 
, me of the hy officers appear to 
~H. supplied this defect in the order, 
y stating separately the sum expended 
on account of the poor ; and it is owing 
, this circumstance, that in the ab- 
Sract of the four years ordered to be 
pn on July 17th, 1820, the second 
ai third columns, which were intend- 
ao jointly to state the total expenditure, 
hot exactly agree in amount with 
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the first, which contains the amount 
assessed and levied. The difference, 
however, is very inconsiderable; and 
your committee are satisfied that the 
corrected account now given of“ money 
expended solely on the poor,”’ contains 
a sufficiently accurate statement of the 
expenditure for any purpose of compa- 
rison. 

The order calling for the returns of 
the year ending March 25, 1820, re- 
quired as before, an account of the sum 
assessed and levied, and also “the total 
amount of the money expended in that 
year :”” when from this latter sum the 
amount of the expenditure “ for other 
purposes,”* is deducted, the remainder 
comes out accurately as the amount of 
the expenditure on account of the 


r. 

There may possibly still be some 
difference between different parishes 
in the mode of making up the return ; 
some officers ma pertihive include in 
one column, and some in the other, 
monies expended in litigation, and 
other matters immediately connected 
with the r, but not applicable to 
their relief. The amount, however, of 
this mixed expenditure, though consi- 
derable in one point of view, does not 
bear so great a proportion to the whole 
expenditure, as to constitute a material 
objection to the accuracy of the re- 
turns. 

The committee have the further sa- 
tisfaction of adding, that the returns 
under the late order have been made 
more promptly, and in a more regular 
form, than those called for in the pre- 
ceding year. 

It may be convenient here to observe, 
that in the order recently made by the 
house for returns for the year ending 


25th March, 1821, a still further cor- 


rection is made of the form. Instead 
of calling for the amount “ assessed and 
levied,” the requisition is now for the 
amount levied only: this alteration 
was certainly proper, as the whole sum 
assessed may not always be levied 
within the year. : 
Your committee having been in- 
structed to report to the house an ab- 
stract of the late returns, together with 
their observations thereupon, conceive 
that they cannot ‘more usefully execute 
the duty assigned to them, than by con- 
necting the returns of five years 
referred to them with those of former 
riods, which are to be found in the 
ournals and papers of the house. _ 
Returns are — before Parlia- 


ment 
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ment, in different degrees of detail, of 
the amount and expenditure of the 
poor rates in the years ending at Easter, 
1748, 1749, 1750, 1776, 1783, 1784, 
1785, 1803, and 1813, 1814, 1815; your 
committee have, therefore, included in 
their abstract so much of the aceount 
of those former years as can be compar- 
ed with the more recent accounts; so 
that the house has now before it a state- 
ment of the amount of the poor. rates 
at several periods, commencing in the 
middle of the last century, and reach- 
ing the year preceding the last. 

The first statement which your com- 
mittee submit to the house shows, in 
gross sums, the amount of monies as- 
sessed and levied in England and Wales 
at each former period, and im each year 
comprised in the late returns; and the 
amount expended upon the poor, and 
for other purposes, with other distince- 
tions to be found in some of the returns. 

Your committee present to the house, 
in the second place, an account of the 
sums expended in each county for the 
relief of the poor only, in each of the 
eight years, ending on the 25th of March, 
1820, being the latest period for which 
there are the means of giving complete 
yearly accounts: of these eight years, 
the accounts of the first three are taken 
from the return of 1813, the others are 
from the returns referred to your com- 
mittee; these they have combined in 
order that the eight years may be viewed 
together. 

Your committee have not thought it 
-expedient to give the detailed account 
of each parish. The house having lately 
called for returns of the poor-rates for 
the year ending the 25th.of March, 1821, 
-1t appears to your committee more con- 
‘venient that a parochial account, em- 
bracing nine years, should be prepared 
early in the next Session of Parliament, 
‘when the house will have the additional 
Advantage of an opportunity of consi- 
dering these returns in connexion with 
the result of the late enumeration of 
the people. 

They haveat the same time the satis- 
faction of informing the house that al] 
the parochial returns and correct ab- 
stracts in which each parish is distin- 
guished, are carefully arranged, so as 
7 ane iagrngise by any member 
of the diouse to the re : 
cular district. Pare OF SRY. Bate 

The committee lay before the house 
thirdly, a statement in which the former 
returns, so far as they relate to the eX- 
penditure upon the poor only, are also 
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distinguished by counties; and. the 
cight latter years are averaged in thre 
periods ; the first of three years, endin 

in March, 1815, being the period which 
was under the consideration of the 
committee of 1817, and which reached 
to the first year of peace ; the second, 
embracing a like period of three years, 
ending in March, 1818 ; and the third, 
comprising only two years, to March, 
1820, which may be completed toa 
triennial period, when the returns re. 
cently ordered shall have been received, 

To this abstract, with the view of 
facilitating any comparisons which the 
members of the house may think it de- 
sirable to make, of the relative expen- 
diture of the poor-rates in each county, 
with its population, your committee 
have also annexed a table of the num- 
ber of people in each county, according 
tu the enumeration taken in 1S11. 

And they have brought from the ab 
stract of 1815, the account of the pro- 
perty assessed in each county under 
schedule A. 

They have also thought it useful to 
annex an account of theaverage price of 
corn in Englandand Wales, in such of 
the years ending on the 25th of March, 
included in their abstracts, as have 0c- 
cured since the establishment of the 
office of Receiver of corn returns. The 
accounts of these averages alseedy be- 
fore the House are geuerally made Up 
toa period of the year not correspond. 
ing with that of the poor-rate accounts; 
and as comparisons are sometimes made 
between the amount of the poor rales 
and the price of wheat, they trust that 
this account of the prices may be ac- 
ceptable to the House. 

Your committee do not feel them- 
selves at liberty to make any observa- 
tions which are not suggested by the 
mere inspection of the several ab- 
stracts. 

These observations, they trust the 
House will permit them to commence, 
by the statement of a few results drawn 
from the returns of the earlier periods, 
which have indeed been formerly stated 
to the House, but which it may be use 
ful to place here: , 

The pecuniary amount of the levies 
by way of poor’s-rate progressively, 20 
Hr largely increased from 1759 

The amount of the sums applied to 
the relief of the poor, increased within 
the same period progressively, and very 
largely : 

The amount expended for other pu 
poses 


















s21.] | 
‘nereased progressively, and still 
te largely tila the expenditure on 


unt of the poor. . ; 
i reference to comparisons with the 


ear 1803 your committee have to ob- 
serve, that there is no account of any 
average of years between 1783-4-5, anc 
1813-14-15; nor any account of any 
single year between those periods, ex- 
cept that of the year 1803. The House 
will judge whether there would have 
been any materially different result, if 
an average of 1801-2-3 had been taken, 
instead of the year 1803 only. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that in 
1819-13 the expenditure, both for the 

r and for other purposes greatly 
exceeded the amount in 1803. Since 
1812, the total expenditure in hoth 
branches has still further increased ; 
and the remark made upon the former 
statements, that the expenditure for 
other purposes rose more rapidly than 
the expenditure on thepoor, is not ap- 
plicable to the later years. 

The subsequent remarks your com- 
mittee will confine to the amount of 
money expended upon the poor within 
the last eight years. 

It appears, on an inspection of the 
table of averages, that the expenditure 


has continued to increase from 1812 to 
1820 :— 


The first period averaging £6,122,844 
The second ° we 6,844,290 
The third . 7,430,622 


But the annual abstract shows, that 
this iucrease has not been progressive, 
year by year, throughout the whole 
period, and that it is not now progres- 
sive. 

From the year 1812-13, the amount 
declined gradually in the two -subse- 
quent years (which were years of war ;) 
rose again in the next three years, so 
as to be in 1817-18 greater in pecuniary 
amount than at any former or subse- 
quent period of which returns exist. 
rs each of the two succeeding yea 
har. the first and second of the thir 
sige period, the expenditure de- 
‘ined again, but not very considerably. 
“ie returns for the year 1820-21 re- 
cently returned, will show whether the 
amount has continued to decrease ; aud 
your committee have been informed, 
which © greater number of the returns 
; “ have already been received ex- 
ai @ more or less considerable dimi- 

ion, 
Guinn comparisons are taken from 
vt amount of England and Wales. 
Ommittee have considered the 
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county abstracts with the view of as- 
oo matt the exceptions which are to 
be found, in particular counties, te 
the results drawn from a general aver- 
age. , 

These exceptions are most numerous 
as to the first triennial period. In the 
counties of Durham, Hertford, Kent, 
Middlesex, and Surrey, the amount 
was considerably preater in 1813-14 
fhan in 1812-13, and in seven other 
counties of England, and in eight of 
Wales, there was also a slight excess. 
But there is no exception to the state- 
ment, that the year 1814-15 was below: 
the average of the two earlier years, 
and below the year immediately pre- 
ceding. 

As to the second period there are 
three exceptions to the gradual rise tu 
the year 1817-18, and to the statement 
that that year was the highest which 
had at that time been known. In the 
county of Nottingham the year 1816-17 
was the highest; and in Wiltshire and 
in Berkshire the year 1812-13 exhibited 
an amount which has not since been 
equalled. 

There are more numerous exceptions 
to the statement, that the year 1817-18 
was higher than any subsequent year ; 
for it appears that in the counties of 
Devon and Surrey there was an excess, 
not inconsiderable, in 1818-19 over the 
preceding year; and a slight excess in 
Bedford, Cumberland, Gloucester, Hun- 
tingdon,Lincoln,Middlesex, Northamp- 
ton, Rutland, Westmorland, and the 
East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. 
In other counties of England there was 
scarcely a diminution; and in Wales, 

enerally, an excess. In Cumberland, 
Leicester, Lincoln, and the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, the year 1819-20 
shows the greatest amount. 

The exceptions to the statement, that 
as the two years of the third period, of 
which there are returns, there was a 
slight diminution in the second, arise 
in the counties of Chester, Cumberland, 
Derby, Durham, Leicester, Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, Warwick, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. : | 

Reverting to the averages, it is to be 
remarked, that there is no exception to 
the general excess of the second period 
over the first; and that Berkshire, 
Norfolk, and Salop, afford the only 
exceptions to the general excess of the 
third period over the second. 

At the foot of the table of yearly 
amounts, the house will find a state- 
ment, in which the returns from towns 

are 
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gross amount of the expenditure, fal) 


are distinguished from all others. The 
towns idcluded in this distinction are 
those which in the abstract of popula- 


tion in 1811 are set down in Roman 
capitals. 


This separate account of the towns 


affords no exception to the general 
statements which are worthy of parti- 
cular remark. ; 

It appears that select vestries, under 
the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 12, have been ap- 
pointed in 2006 parishes; and assis- 
tant-overseers in 2257. The whole 
number of parishes, townships, or other 
subdivisions, from which returns have 
been required, is about 14,700. 

Your committee have not thought it 
necessary to make any selections from 
the “ Observations’? which in con- 
formity with the orders of the house, 
have in some instances been subjoined 
by the parish officers to the returns. 
Many of these are irrelevant; some, 
such as the Committee must have no- 
ticed with reprobation; but there are 
others of a different character; and 
your committee cenceive, that much 
useful information would be obtained, 
if parish officers would, whenever their 
returns exhibit a remarkable variation, 
whether of excess or diminution, from 
the preceding year, give some explana- 
tion of the causes of the variation. 

And here your committee avoid ob- 
serving, that returns stating merely the 
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very short of what is n to 

ike laeewe to judge of the nature pas 
causes of the variations in the amount, 
For that purpose it would be 

to have accounts, shewing the different 
circumstances under which relief has 
been afforded, and the rate and prio. 
ciple of relief adopted in each district, 
The able bodied entirely out of employ, 
the able bodied earning wages not suff. 
cient for the maintenance of his family ; 
the married, the single, the sick and 
impotent, the aged, the labourer in 
husbandry, and the manufacturer or 
mechanic, should all be distinguished, 
And it should be known whether the 
relief is afforded at the discretion of the 
parishes themselves, or by order of the 
Justices of the Peace. 

The committee are not of opinion 
that returns in this detail could con- 
veniently be called for by order of the 
house. 

It is forthe house to consider whether 
overseers, in rendering their accounts 
under the act 50 Geo, 3. c. 49, should 
be required by a new law, to state these 
or any other particulars, ina prescribed 
form, so that a more complete and use- 
ful account of the expenditure of the 
poor rates than any which has hitherto 
appeared, might be rendered periodi- 
cally to parliament. 

10th July, 1821. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To CHRISTOPHER HILTon, of Darwin, 
near Blackburn, Bleacher; for a 
Process for the Purpose of improving 


and finishing manufactured Piece 
Goods. 


R. HILTON declares that his in- 
vention of a process fur the pur- 

pose of improving and finishing ma- 
nufactured piece goods, is as follows: 
it consists in applying a pulp, such as 
is obtained by grinding cottou or linen, 
to improve the appearance of cotton or 
linen manufactured piece goods, or a 
mixture of the same, which he accom- 
plishes as follows: The goods being al- 
sendy prepared, as heretofore practised 
by the trade, they are introduced on 
an even surface, of about three yards 
in length, formed by small rollers, and 
the pulp applied, and permitted to filter 
itself into and on the manufactured 
piece goods, which are made to pass 
over the said surface at the rate of about 
12 yards in a minute, for the purpose of 





allowing the water to escape, and the 
pulp to form itself; after which it's 
pressed between two rollers of metal, 
or other suitable materials, situated at 
the end of the aforesaid series of rollers, 
and driven by gear, the top roller being 
covered with a felt or flannel, and sup- 
plied with a stream of clean water, Ny 
prevent the pulp from adhering to a 
roller, which it would otherwise «0 
It is to be observed, that the pulp» Poe 
vious to its being applied, shoul 
kept in a state of agitation, and con- 
siderably diluted with water, more oF 
less, according to the fineness or weassiyl 
ness of the goods; the pro r degre 
which dilution must be left to the ofl 
cretion and judgment of the workmats 
and that the diluted pulp is made 
flow evenly on the surface of the clo 
by passing through a box with seve ts 
divisions in it. His invention cons!® 
in applying such pulp as is mags 
by giinding cotton of linen to CM” 
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nen manufactured piece goods, or 
a mixture of the same, instead of, or 


or li 


-, addition to, the stiffening of them 


ith starch. 
To RicHARD WITTY, of Sculcoats in 


the County of York, for certain Im- 
provements in Pumps of various Con- 
structions for raising and conveying 

Water; and Methods of applying 

certain Principles to Ships’ Pumps. 

For the first part of this invention, 
the patentee introduces a siphon into 
the pump barrel, for the purpose of 
drawing off water or other liquors from 
ships, distilleries, &c. when raised by 
the pumps to a certain level, instead of 
forcing the fluid entirely up to the top 
of the barrel, and then suffering it, as 
usual on ship-board, to run over on the 
decks; or, instead of letting the water 
escape at the usual places of delivery, 
he causes it to descend again in a siphon 
pipe, to the lowest level at which it can 
conveniently be delivered. By this 
contrivance a considerable portion of 
the labour of pumping the water from 
below up tothe deck is saved. 

The water on shipboard, is to be 
raised in the pump barrel to a little 
above the level of the water, in which 
the vessel floats. The mouth of the 
siphon is introduced iato the barrel some 
distance below the water line; the pipe 
is thence carried up to the deck, and 
down the side of the ship, the longest 
leg of the siphon reaching to the wa- 
ter’s edge, consequently, when. the 
pump is working, the siphon draws all 
the water out of the pump barrel as 
low as the level of the water in which 
the ship swims; so that the men who 
work the pump are relieved from the 
weight of all that part of the rising co- 
lumn from the water line to the usual 
place of delivery. 

The second part of the invention is a 
contrivance for working pumps, by 
which the physical powers of a man can 

more beneficially exerted than in 
the ordinary mode of pumping. It is 
proposed to place the man in a rocking 
chair, which is to vibrate upon a ful- 
ny or joint, at the bottom. ‘To the 
uP of the chair back is attached a 
‘be or rod, leading to a bent lever, 
which raises the pump-rod. The man, 
is Io seated in the rocking chair, places 
his feet it & horizontal position with 

t pressing against the pump-bar- 
* vane holds a rod also attached to 
he me lever, He is thus enabled to 

¢ chair backwards and forwards, 
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aud by means of the rods attached to the 
bent lever the pump-rod and bucket 
are worked. 

There is also a contrivance, for shew- 
ing at all times, in the cabin, or else- 
where, the height of water occupying 
the lower part of the ship. A float, 
from which a rod passes up through the 
decks, raises the top of the rod in 
front of a graduated scale and in- 
dicates the height of the water below. 
Or a smal! line from the rod is passed 
over pullies with a plummet suspended 
upon a graduated scale.— April, 1821. 
To JAMES GOODMAN, of Northampton, 

for an Improved Stirrup-iron. 

This consists in the introduction of 
a cross-bar, bearing a spring within the 
open bottom of a stirrup-iron support- 
ing a false bottom, which rises and falls 
according to the motivn of the horse, 
and affords relief tothe rider; the horse 
is also relieved from any sudden pres- 
sure, and they prevent the breaking of 
the saddle-tree, the weight of the rider 
being uniformly carried upon an elastic 
instead of a solid bearing.—June, 1821. 
To ABRAHAM HENRY CHAMBERS, 

Esq. of New Bond-street, London, 
for an improvement in the manufac- 
ture of a Building Cement, or plaster, 
by means of the application and com- 
bination of certain known materials 
hitherto unused for that purpose. 

This improvement consists in the 
employment of certain burnt or vitri- 
fied earths, and metallic and other sub- 
stances, which are pounded or ground 
to powder, and mixed with lime for 
the purpose of producing the said build- 
ing cement, 

The earthy substances used, are all 
those kinds of clay or loam that are 


‘capable of becoming vitrified and in- 


tensely hard -by exposure to a strong 
fire; chalk and such earths as become 
soft and fall to pieces, when exposed to 
heat, are unfit for the purpose; but 
flint stones or pebbles may be used with 
advantage. Trial upon a small scale 
may be made to determine the capa- 
bility of any particular earth, by ex- 
posing it toa very strong heat, when if 
it runs into a vitrified state, or becomes 
excessively hard, it may be considered 
fit for the purpose, if otherwise not. 
The proper kinds of earth being thus 
selected, the material is heated in the 
interior of a brick-kiln, or furnace, 
until it becomes completely vitrified or 
reduced to a state of hard, black o~ 
glassy slag; and this vitrification will 
: sometimes 
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sometimes be improved, by — 
refuse, or broken glass, or sand an 
wood ashes. 

The patentee also claims the exclu- 
sive privilege of appropriating to his 
impreved purpose, other slags or vitri- 
fied materials, such as those which come 
from the furnaces of smelting houses, 
glass-houses, foundries, &c. or any ma- 
terials reduced to a state of vitrification 
by intense heat. These materials are 
then to be bruised, pounded, or ground, 
and sifted through a wire sieve, until re- 
duced to such a state of fineness, as may 
be proper for mixing up as a plaster. 
Thus prepared, the materials are sorted 
into different qualities, and put up for 
use. 

The manner of using this material, 
is by mixing it with well burnt lime, 
instead of the sand usually employed in 
the composition of stucco or cement, to 
which water must be added, until a 
proper consistency is obtained. This 
artificial pozzolana, may be mixed with 


(Oct, 1, 
quick lime, completely pulverised and 
put into casks for use; it is however 
necessary to keep it from moisture, or 
exposure to the open air. The propor. 
tion of quick lime to be added to the 
above material, depends entirely upon 
the strength of the lime; in general, 
one measure of good lime will be suffi. 
cient for from three to five measures of 
the material. 

Another pait of the improvement 
consists in the introduction of various 
colours, and of various coloured bricks, 
which, when highly burnt or vitrified, 
and reduced to powder, is to be mixed 
up with the artificial pozzolana in order 
to produce spots or streaks, in imita- 
tion of marble and other variegated 
stone. 

The patentee also claims the exclu- 
sive right of using the above vitrified 
earths, and other materials, for mixing 
with lime or plaster of Paris, in casting 
figures, ornaments, and mouldings of 
every description.—July, 1821. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of’ Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


ee 


E hope in our next, or next fol- 
lowing publication, to have the 
gratification of submitting to our read- 
ers, the general results of the new po- 
pulation returns for Great Britain and 
Ireland. We have already collected 
the loeal returns as they have trans- 
pired in the provincial papers, and we 
are now able, by the obliging communi- 
cation of an Irish friend, to communi- 


cate the returns of some of the principal 
Irish towns. 


BY THE RETURNS OF 182], 


Town. No. of Houses. Pop. 
Limerick . , 8266 66,043 
Belfast ° d 5754 35,084 
Youghall, ; ° 1222 8804 
Cashell, 1142 5969 
Callen, 1115 5656 
Tullamore, : 999 5561 
Birr, © ane -' 9027 5429 
. BY THE RETURNS or 1814. 
Dublin — 176,610 
Cork — 64,394 
Waterford — 25,467 
Galway, — 24,684 
Drogheda — 16,123 

We have also before us, Mr. Sp AW 


Mason’s valuable Statistical R 

: eport, or 
Parochial ae of Lreland, the third 
volume of which has just been pub- 
ge [t appears, by the preface to 
tis volume, that the following esti- 


mates of Irish population have been 
made within 150 years : 








Petty’s, in 1672 — 1,100,000 
South’s in 1701 — 1,034,102 
Newenham’s, in 1731 — 2,010,221 
Anon“ - 1736 — 2,321,412 
- 1754 — 2,372,634 

—— - 1777. — 2,690,556 
- 1785 — 2,845,932 
Beaufort’s, in 1792 — 4,088,226 
Newenham’s, in 1805 — 5,395,426 
Parliament’s, in 1813 — 5,937,856 


This last return, however, was 80 de- 
fective, that new returns have — 
made, and we learn that these wil 
prove the sister me pa to contain 4 
present population of nearly SIX MIL- 
LIONS AND A HALF. ad 
Mr. CHARLES DuP1N, thecelebrat 
engineer of the French navy; ne 
Member of the French Institute, nis 
just published the second = neta 
Travels in Great Britain. T ee 
of the most distinguished scientific a 
racters have confirmed the favours 
opinion we have*expressed of the irs 
part, which trea of our military 
strength ; and weare confident the z 
judges will be equally unanimous 


praise of the second, on the naval 

strength, which we have also exam! 4 

In these two new volumes a : 
, is un 

the English navy, we have fou 
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same spirit of 
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benevolence and philoso- 


which leads the author to do ample 
Police to, and to bestow appropriate 
eulogiuins upon every thing which ap- 

sto him grand, useful, or beautiful 
in our institutions, our operations, our 
establishments, our edifices, and our 
public works. In his introduction, he 


says— 


& Let us seek, above all, to do justice to 
the measures which have been conceived 
and executed by the English government, 
to raisetheir navy to the degree of strength 
and splendour, which have been produced 
by laws full of prudence, grandeur, and 


wisdom. 


Nothing can give us so high an 


opinion of this government as an examina- 


tion of its conduct to its own agents. 


shall then see 


We 
it religiously strict in its 


respect towards acquired rights, and, above 
all, faithful to its promises ; magnificent in 
exciting future, and generous in rewarding 
past, services; careful of the happiness and 
health of its defenders, and sparing of 
their lives ; finally, compassionate to its 
invalid servants, charitable to their wi- 
dows, and fatherly to their orphans. These 
are virtues worthy of imitation by all na- 
tions; these are virtues, the benefits of 
which, distributed with liberality, have 


produced those 


noble sentiments of grati- 


tude, devotedness, and enthusiasm, which 
have led to the undertaking of actions so 
great, and to the achievement of triumphs 
so glorious to the navy of Great Britain.” 


The naval part of the Travels of Mr. 
Dupin will add greatly to the just cele- 
brity which he has acquired by his for- 
mer labours, and will certainly be re- 
garded as an appropriate monument in 
honour of the British navy, at a period 


when this navy 


has been raised to the 


highest degree of effect and perfection. 
Mr. Dupin’s descriptions are not merely 
confined to the materiel of the esta- 
blishments, and the physical part of 


their work 
with the n 


8; he makes us acquainted 
ature and spirit of the differ- 


ent institutions, and the relations of the 
legislature and the executive power 


with maritime o rations. 


In our 


next Number we shal] give an extended 
account of Mr. Dupin’s new work. 


Shortly will be published, a Voyage 


to Africa : 
rative of 
interior K 


; including a particular nar- 
an Embassy to one of the 
ingdoms, in the year 1820, 
y Witttam Hurron, 


late acting 


onsul for Ashantee, and an Officer in 


the African Co 


vol. Svo w 

Sir §. E 
called th 
Volumes, 


mpany’s service: in one 


ith maps and plates. 
- BRYDGEs is printing a Tale, 
€ Hall of Hellingsley, in two 
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A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Beering’s Straits, for the pur- 
pose of finding out a North East Pas. 
sage; undertaken in the years 1815, 
16,17, and 18, at the expence of the 
Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Romanzoff, in the ship Rurick, under 
the command of the Lieutenant in 
the Russian imperial navy Orro Von 
KOTZEBUE, will be published immedi- 
ately, in three vols. 8vo, illustrated 
with maps. 

The same interesting Voyage of Dis- 
covery will be given in the two next 
Numbers of the Journal of New Voyages 
with numerous plates and Travels. 

A new volume of Sermons, selected 
from the Manuscripts of the late Dr. 
James Lindsay, is preparing for the 
press by his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
BARCLAY, and will be published by 
subscription. 

At St. George’s Medical and Chemi- 
cal School, the Courses will commence 
the first week of October. 

1. On the Practice of Physic, with the 
Laws of the Animal CEconomy ; by George 
Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. Senior Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital, &c. 

2. On Chemistry; by W. T. Brande, 
Professor Royal Institution, Sec. R.S. &e. 

3.On Therapeutics with Materia Medica; 
by George Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 

Mr. J.S. BUCKINGHAM will speedily 
publish his Travels in Palestine ; 
through the Countries of Bashan and 
Gilead, east of the River Jordan: in- 
cluding a visit to the cities of Geraza, 
and Gamala, in the Decapolis; a 
more interesting work on these coun- 
tries has not appeared, 

Dr. W ARDLAW, of Glasgow, is about 
to publish his Lectures on the Ecclesi- 
astes, in two volumes, Svo. 

The Three Voyages of Captain James 
Cook, round the World, a new edition, 
complete in seven volumes, Svo. with 
plates, will be published immediately. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess, is 
in the press, on a plan of progressive 
improvement, hitherto unattempted ; 
comprising a regular series of lessons, 
adapted to every class of players, by J. 
H. SARRATT. Professor of Chess. 

Mr. DAvip Boord is preparing for 
publication, a Letter to the Rev. a 2 
Malthus, M.A. F.R.S., relative to the 
Reply (inserted in the 70th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review) to Mr. God- 
win’s Inquiry concerning Population ; 
in which the erroneousness of the Theo- 
ries of Mr. Malthus will be more fully 


illustrated. 
illus Two 
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Two expeditions for the interior of 
North Africa, are about to proceed, 
under the patronage of the British go- 
vernment; one of them by the African 
Association. They take their depar- 
ture from Tripoli, under the protection 
of the Dey, and with his recommenda- 
tion to the black princes of the country. 
The two companies proceed in conjunc- 


tion from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the ca- © 


pital of Fezzan. There they separate ; 
the one directing their course eastward 
by the temple of Jupiter Ammon into 
Egypt; the other eastward to the Niger. 
Thus some of the grand problems of 
African Geography have a good chance 
of being speedily and satisfactorily 
solved. 

A Treatise on the Law, Principles, 
and Utility of Insurance upon Lives, 
including summary Remarks on Insur- 
ance Companies, their high rates of 
premium, &c.; also Tables exhibiting 
the rates of annual premiums, and the 
probabilities of duration and expecta- 
tions of human life; together with a 
synoptical arrangement of the princi- 
ples and dissimilarity of the various 
Insurance Offices, will speedily be pub- 
lished by FREDERICK BLAYNEY, au- 
thor of a Treatise on Life Annuities. 

A silver goblet was presented to Sir 
JOHN SINCLAIR, on the third day of 
the Holkham sheep-shearing, (Wednes- 
day, 4th of July, 1821). Mr. Coke, on 
that occasion, stated his entire approba- 
tion of the Code of Agriculture, which 
he considered to be the best book that 
had hitherto been published on that 
subject ; oe his a at having 
an opportunity of publicly expressin 
his Slendihin wal veer f T its wathor 

At the Workington Agricultural 
Meeting, a cup was also presented to 
Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. for his agri- 
cultural exertions. The inscription on 
the cup is—* Presented to Sir Jobn 
Sinclair, Bart. by the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, as a mark of the hich 
sense entertained by that Society of the 
great benefits derived to agriculture 
from his unremitting exertions. 189]. 
We most sincerely unite our voice to 
those of Messrs. Coke and Curwen. in 
the tribute due to the patriotic iter. 
tions of Sir Joun SINCLAIR, whom we 
tars = of the greatest, because 
most useful, practical phi 
England eve eedeata ilosophers that 

new e ition is printing of Arthu 
Young's Farmer’s Kalendar. in 19mo. 


under the superintendance of JOHN 


MIDDLETON, esq. auth 
of M iddlesex, Re. or of the Survey 





A small volume is in the 
taining Eight Ballads on the Fiero 
of the Ancient Irish, and several Mis. 
cellaneous Poems, by RICHARD Ryjy 
author of “ A Biographical Dictionar 
of — Worthies of Ireland.” 7, 

The same gentleman is prepari 
publication, a Catalogue a Works. 
various languages, relative to the His. 
tory, Antiquities, and Language of the 
Irish ; with remarks, critical and bio. 
graphical. 

Shortly will be published a ney 
work, entitled the Duellist, or a curso 
view of the Rise, Progress, and Practice 
of Duelling, with illustrative anecdotes 
from history, by the author of “The 
Retreat,’? &c. &e. 

A Monthly Journal of Popular Meii- 
cine, explaining the nature, causes, and 
prevention of Disease, the immediate 
management of Accidents, and_ the 
means of preserving Health, has been 
undertaken by CHARLES THOMAS 
HADEN, surgeon to the Chelsea and 
Brompton Dispensary, &c., of which 
four Numbers have appeared. The 
objects for which this publication was 
first instituted, were, to lay before the 
public, in familiar language, as much 
of the principles of medical science as 
may enable them to understand and 
recognize the state of health when a 
sent; to know the mode in which dis- 
order of the healthy functions 1s pro- 
duced, and consequently the ani 
which lead to a rational system of diet, 
exercise, and vices £ to distinguish 
between the state of health and that of 
disease, and therefore to mark the ap- 
proach of coming diseases; and to be- 
come alive to the important truth of, 
how simple the remedial means art, 
which will remove a commencing dis- 
ease, and lead a complaining patient 
back again to health. 

The second and third (or last) series 
of Church of England Theology, by the 
Rev. RicHARD WARNER, consistin 
of ten Sermons in each series, on points 
of Christian Practice, and on the Para- 
bles of Jesus Christ, printed in man 
script characters, for the use of rt 
Divines, and Candidates for Hol +. 
ders, are now in the press, and W 
published in the present month. fhe 

Mental Discipline, or Hints 00 ad 
Cultivation of Intellectual: Habits, te 
dressed: particularly to Students 10 © 
ology and young Preachers, is printings 
by Henry FosTer BURDER, M.A; 

The Rev. Manx W1iks is prepara 
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will be published a Picture of 
ee anes and @ Sketch of Mo- 
dera History, in a most exact Chrono- 
logical Order, forming @ pair of Ma 
for the study of universal history, by 
iss THOMSON. 
4 .. G. JACKSON, who has pub- 
lished descriptive works of Southern 
and Western Barbary, and who has 
thae once exossed the chain of 
Mouat Atlas, has published an obser- 
vation which calls for an aecurate in- 
vestigation. From observations made 
by Mr, Colebrook, in India, on the 
ights of Mount Himala, his caleu- 
lation is that from some of the crests 
of that enormous range, being visible 
at the distance of 211 English miles, 
their elevation shonld be 26,000 feet 
above the sea, Mr, Jaekson has ap- 
plied this rule te measure the height of 
eertain elevated points of Atlas, on the 
eastern side of Moracce, which are 
visible at sea, 20 miles from the coast, 
westerly, and in the direction of Moga- 
dere, Hence it will follow that the 
elevation of these heights would be 
more than twenty-nine thousand Eng- 
lish foet above the level of the Atlantic, 
and of course the highest en the globe, 
a toany known measurement. 

The us ledge of Atkin’s Rock 
has been marked and ebseryed very 
nutowly by Capt, Cork, of the Barnet, 
fom Demerara to Liverpool. ts po- 
sition had uot been determined exactly, 
but the captain announces its situation 
to be precisely in 54° 64 latitude and 
vee west longitude from Green- 


._ A school of arts has been established 
a Edinburgh, for the instruction of 
pipes plea ns Ps er» of science 

are ¢ ea ication in their 
several trades. Leetures on practical 
mechanics and practical chemistry will 
ledeliverel twice a week, during the 
ac tg Season. A library, containing 
ig on popular and practical science, 
sitet ty heen established. ‘The in- 
toe Hen 1s condueted ynder the dliree- 


of @ committee. 
4 ork and librarian - fourteen, having 


e Daniel WwW. Cla: k, ‘ f 

the Hersill ts. that he pene- 

bee he ee of latitude, 

ie he observed lands sizetohing 
: HLY 


the youth, the e iti 
Y Mac, Ne ” 


he could not agcertain. The whole, 
even in summer, was blocked up with 
snow and ice, except in particular 
places frequented by seals. 

The Russian frigate, the Wattorck, 
Capt. H. Henhousen, and a sloop of 
war, have been on a Voyage of Dis- 
covery in the Arctic oceans Their M- 
count states the number of seals in 
New Shetland to be much inferior to 
what has been published by the Ame- 
can navigators. The harbour, however, 
was full of vessels, 

Several vessels have heen té New 
Shetland, and have returnes with car- 
goes of seal-skins. The John of Lon- 
don, Captain Walker, brought home 
12,000. The extent of country ex- 

lored from east to west, from Clarence 
sle to Smith*s Cape, is from 54 to 64 
degrees west longitude, and from 61 to 
64 degrees south latitude, and the land 
seen to the southward, as far as the eye 
can reach, The country already ex- 
plored consists of numerous islands, 
without a vestige of vegetation. A 
species of moss only is found upon the 
rocks near the shore; eternal snows 
covering the more remote parts, which 
are mountainous. Although nature, in 
those regions, assumes the most sterile 
and forbidding features, the thermome- 
ter was at no time below the freezing 
point ; but the melting snows near the 
shore socompletely saturate the soil as 
to check ali vegetation, A species of 
coal was found in abundance, which 
burnt very well, a specimen of which 
we have seen; thus affording the means, 
if wanted, of replenishing the fuel. 
The rise and fall of the tide is about 
twelve feet. The islands, headlands, 
&e. have been named, and the obser- 
vations ascertaining the latitude and 
longitude, from repeated experiments, 


"found true; so that we may soon hope 


to see a correct chart, from the surveys 
which have heen taken, on the arrival 
of Captain Smith, in the Blythe, whe 
is shortly expected. Part of an anchor 
stock, orden nish, being belted 
with copper, and hearing certain mar, 

ee 

. only v. ; remaining | 
a 74 gun ship of that nation, which 
sailed from Spain, bound to Lima, 
about eighteen month or two years ago, 
and has not since been heard of. 

A new pharos or light-house in the 
Shetland isles was first set up Jan. 15, 
last, and is intended to burn constantly 
from ~ the gore of day ~f— 

i i -house is at Sum- 
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burghead, one extremity of the Isle of 
Mainland, the largest of the Shetland 
Islands, in 59° 52’ North latitude, 
and 1° 28’ West longitude. It is about 
twenty miles SW. from Hangeliff 
Head, on the Isle of Noss. The light 
will be visible to all ships sailing in the 
southern parts of the Shetland Islands, 
between Foula island and Nosshead. 
The flame will be fixed, but accom- 
panied with reflector lamps ; the eleva- 
tion 300 feet above the mean level of 
the sea. At the distance of six or seven 
leagues, it will appear like a star of 
the first magnitude. 
IRELAND. 

The works for the construction of the 
Port of Dunleary, consist of two jetties, 
the eastern is already 3000 feet in length, 
by 200 in breadth; the western, com- 
mencing near the old port of Dunleary, 
is about 500 feet in length. Behind the 
eastern jetty, ships may at present find 
shelter against the rough easterly winds, 
if the tide or other causes hinder the 
approach to Dublin. The depth at the 
extremity of this jetty is 28 feet at 
low water, and 38 at high tides. The 
materials of the jetty consist of rocks 
and huge blocks of stone in two lines 
from SW. to NE. Dunleary lies in 
the bay, about four miles and a half 
from Dublin.—It appears froma pub- 
lic notice, that beacon towers are erect- 
ing on Brownstown and Great Newtown 
Capes, in the county of Waterford, to 
point out the situation of the bay of 
Tramore. The intention is to warn 
mariners to keep at a certain distance, 
asa strong dangerous current frequently 
sets into the bay. 

FRANCE, 

The French clergy consists of three 
cardinals, with appointments valued at 
90,000 francs; 9 archbishops and 41 
bishops, 912,198 ; Royal Chapter of St. 
Denis, 200,000; 109 vicars general and 
416 canons, 867,500 ; 2885 parish priests, 
2,940,000 ; 26,152 inferior officiating 
ministers 15,500,000; about 4000 vicars 
with 3500 dinages, i. e. where mass is 
said twice a day, 1,840,000 ; 1216 Dioce- 
san Bourses (a sort of fellowship) and 
2218 demi-bourses, 940,400; 183 pas- 
tors of aoe and 174 do. of Luthe- 
rans, ,000. 
and 36 half bon a these 18 bourses 


A public notice is given*in the Fren 
Maritime Journal, in case of ships 
being wrecked on the coasts of Barbary 
or Fez and Morocco, that no resis- 
tance be made to the Arabs, which 
would be useless and very dangerous, 
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but that an account of th 


eir situatj 
be expedited to the French vpalae Me 
gadore, accompanied with & promise of 


twenty piasters payable by the 
whom the Lites i cadreaeak Theshir 
wrecked persons are counselled uot 
separate, as it would be almost impo. 
sible to reassemble them if dispersed in 
the desarts. 

A prize being offered for the dis. 
covery of an horizontal direction jp 
aerostation, M. Mingreli, of Bo 


M. Pietripoli, of Venice, and M. Len. 


‘berger, of Nuremberg, have each as. 


sumed the merit of resolving this pro 
blem. It does not appear, that any 
one of these ‘has come forward, to 
establish by practical experiment, the 
validity of his claim, but a pamphlet has 
been lately reprinted at Paris (first 
printed at Vienne) on this subject, ad- 
dressed to all the learned societies of 
Europe. The following passage ap- 
rs in the work: “ Professor Ro- 
rtson proposes to construct an aerosta- 
tic machine, 150 feet in diameter, to be 
capable of raising 72,954 kilograms, 
equivalent to 149,037 pounds weight 
(French). To be capable of conveying 
all necessaries for the support and safety 
of 60 individuals, scientific characters, 
to be selected by the academicians and 
the aerial navigation, to last for some 
months, exploring different heights and 
climates, &c. in all seasons. If from 
accident or wear, the machine elevated 
above the ocean, should fail in its func- 
tions, to be furnished with a ship that 
will insure the return of the aeronauts. 
ITALY. Wie 
Some further interesting discoveries 
of lost works have been made by M. 
Maio, among which are several parts 
of the mutilated and lost books of Poly- 
bius, of Diodorus, of Dion Cassius, 
some fragments of Aristotle, of Epho- 
rus, of Timeus, of Hyperides, of ' 
metrius of Phalaris, &c. some parts o 
the unknown writings of Eunapius, © 
Menander of Byzantium, of Priscus, 
and of Peter the Protector. Amonp 
the unedited works of Polybius are pre 
logues of the lost books, and the entire 
conclusion of the 39th, in which the 
author takes a review of his history; 
and devotes hjs 40th book to wag 
logy. The fragments of Diodorus 8° 
of Dion are numerous and most pr 
cious. Among them. is 2 rapid Tec 


tal of many of the wars of ame 
narrative of the civil, Punic, Social of 
Italic, and Macedonian wars ; those “ 
Epirus, Syria, Gaul, Spain, ‘Portugth 
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‘s. Parts of the history of the 
pat ee other nations, and that of 
the successors of Alexander, &c. are 
among these. They were discovered in 
4 MS. containing the harangues of the 
rhetorician Aristides, from a large col- 


lection of ancient writin made by 
order of Constantinus Porpliyrogenetes, 
of which only a small part are known 
to be extant. The writing appears to 
be of the 11th century. M. Maio has 
also met with an unedited Latin gram- 
marian, who cites a nuinber of lost 
writers, and a Latin rhetorician now 
unknown ; also a Greek collection con- 
taining fragments of the lost works of 
Philo. He has also found writings of 
the Greek and Latin fathers prior to 
St Jerome, with other valuable works, 
all of which he intends shortly to pub- 
lish, 
NETHERLANDS. 

Brussels can boast of some of the 
hest conducted literary establishments 
in Europe. Among others that of M. 
pe Mat of the Grand: Place claims our 
respectful notice, This establishment 
contains under one spacious roof an ex- 
tensive collection of modern literature 
in all Jan magazine of clas- 
sical and scarce old books, almost un- 
rivalled in value and extent—a print- 
ing office of great perfection and. capa- 
bility—a copper-plate establishment— 
andabook-binding shop. In its way it 
resembles a bee-hive in activity and 
industry, and cannot fail to excite the 
surprize and pleasure of all who are per- 
mitted to view it. M. de Mat is chiefl 
engaged in reprinting standard tae 
works, which the low price of labour 
and materials in the Netherlands ena- 
bles him to offer to foreign countries 
full 30 per cent cheaper than the Paris 
editions. He is besides engaged in 
many original works of the Belgic 
literati; and above all, ina Catalogue 
Raisonnée of his own stock of old books, 
which will extend to three or four voe 
lumes in octavo, 

ASIA MINOR, 

A letter from Mr. M‘Connor, Orien- 
lal Syrian Missionary, dated Acre, Feb. 
8, 1520, states as follows: “ My last 
cmmed you of my transactions in 
yprus, and that [ was ready. to set 
out for Syria. I arrived at Beyrout, 
on the 13th inst. and there met with 
the Archbishop of Jerusalem, who had 
— the evening before from Europe 
habitants of Beyrent ooh, ene ite 

ut 10.000 yrout are in number 
00, of jvhom 3000 are Turks, 
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and the others Christians of different 
denominations. On the 16th earl a 
set out for Said, where I arrived at 
night, after ‘travelling by the foot of 
Mount Libanus, Said contains about 
15,000 individuals, of whom 2000 are 
Christians, chiefly Maronites, and 400 
Jews. I gavea psalter in Arabic, toa 
Maronite for a small service which he 
had rendered me. He sat down and 
a to read it: he was soon surround- 
ed by a number of persons, among whom 
was M. Bertrand, the first physician in 
the city. This gentleman is a native 
of Said, but of French origin; with 
great alacrity he offered me his services 
to promote the distribution of the Bible 
in Arabic, and expected great effects 
from it in Syria. On the 18th at night, 
I arrived at Sour, the ancient Tyre, 
and lodged there with the Catholic 
Greek Archbishop, From him I learn 
that there are at Sour, 1200 Greek 
Catholics, 100 Maronites and 100 Greek 
schismatics, 2000 Motualis or sectators 
of Ali and.about 100 Turks. Every 
where are seen remains of ancient 
splendour, magnificent aqueducts, and 
a number of superb columns over- 


thrown or half buried upright in the. 


sand, which has been accumulating for. 
ages. On the 21st I repaired to Acre. 
Here are about 10,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 3000 are Turks ; the 1est consist 


of Arabs, Jews and Catholics, which last, 


however, form the majority. After 
passing through the villages of Sephoury 
and Cana in Galilee, I entered Nazareth, 
which contains about 3000 inhabitants, 
500 of whom are Turks, and the rest 
schismatic Greeks under the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 
EAST INDIES. 

A letter from a missionary at Am- 
boyna has the following: At my enter- 
ing a large negari (village) called Lile- 


boo, N.E. of Amboyna, 800 persons, 


and more came to meet me, and to 
convince me of their believing in one 
only God, they had brought all their 
idols, confessing their superstitions. I 
desired them to pack the whole together 
in a large chest, heaped up with stones, 


and throw it into the sea,in my presence., 


The following appeared in a late 
number of the Bombay Courier, in a 
letter dated, country of Guzurat, Oct. 
1819. The Jaina Banias have a prac- 
tice of fasting eight days in every year. 
One of them took the resolution of fast- 
ing for thirty days together. He be- 
gan July 26, and finished Aug. 25. He 
then took some nourishment os 
our 
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four days, but afterwards declared he 
would henceforth entirely abstain from 
food. On thé 30th of October he died, 
after fasting 66 days (with the excep- 
tion of the four above mentioned) in 
the whole of which time, all he allowed 
himself to take was a little warm water. 
His ‘body, as may well be imagined, 
was merely a skeleton, but he retained 
all his intellectual faculties to the last. 
Having hereby acquired the title of 
saint, his corpse was attended to the 
funeral pile by all the Banias of the 
city, with the pomp and ceremonies 
usual on sach occasions. 
PACIFIC OCEAN, 
About 30 miles northwest of Nooahe- 
vah, one of the Margitesas Islands, 
Capt. Powell, of the Queen Charlotte, 
brought away from the top of a rock 
a man who had lived there nearly three 
years, like Robinson Crusoe. In the be- 
ginning of 1814, this man proceeded 
thither from Nooahevah with four 
others, all of whom had left an Ame- 
rican boat, in order to collect certain 
feathers which are highly valued by the 
inhabitants of Novahevah. The boat 
beitig wrecked on the rock, three of 
his companions shortly died of htinger 
and especially thirst; there being tio 
other water than therain when it fell. 
The fourth remained with him a few 
weeks, when he determined to make for 
the island by swimming, supported by 
a piece of wood which remained of the 
boat, but he must have inevitably 
peristied. He himself attempted to 
escape from his desperate situation by 
making ataft, but he failed in the un- 
dertaking, and lost the means of re- 
newing it. From the first, they had 
brought away fire from Nooahevah, and 
he had always taken care to preserve 
it, but one day, having moved to a little 
distahee, the fire went out, and he 
could not have rekindled it, but for 
some grains of gunpowder and part of 
a musket which he had broken while 
thaking his raft. His only sustenance 
was the flesh and blood of wild fow] . 
the blood quenched his thirst, aud the 
skulls of his dead comrades were hig 
drinking vessels. A mere chance dis- 
covered him to the Queen Charlotte, 
as the rock was known to be desert 
and barren ; but a fire being observed 
at night, as the vessel was passing by, 
search was made, and the inhabitant 
of the rock taken’ up. Capt. Powell 
conveyed him to Nooahevah, and left 
him in the care of an European named 
Wilson, who had resided in that island 
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several years, antl who Had been i. 
sonally acquainted with himi pre” 
to this his adventure, a 

Letters from Calcutta teport the e. 
tablishment of a British coloty in fhe 
island of New Zealand. It appears tp 
have assumed a regular form, and 
is considered as dependant on the gp. 
vernment of New South Wales, Mr, 
J. Bullier, the missionary, is authorized 
by Governor Macquarrie, to act as jus. 
tice of and magistrate, Mr, 
Marsden, first missionary in New Sonth 
Wales, has proceeded with other mis- 
sionaries to New Zealand, to provide 
the means of instruction and prosperity 
for the establishment. 

A letter from Mr. Samuel Lei 
missionary in New Zealand, says, * as 
I was walking on the beach in con- 
versation with a chief, my attention 
was arrested by a great number of 4 
sons coming from a neighbouring bill. 
Enquiring into the reason of such a 
concourse, I found that they had killed 
a yourlg man, whoin they were going to 
roast and eat. I repaired instantly to 
the spot, and coming to the village 
where tlie people had assembled, 1 
askeil to see the body; 1 was shewna 

t fire at some distance, and was 
told I should find it there. When at- 
rived, I found the plare besmeared with 
blood, where the head of the wretched 
victim had been cut off, and drawing 
near the fire. beheld with horror, 4 
fieree looking man of Bs ee size, 
wholly naked and armed with a! 
hatchet. This cook, for that wast 
cannibal’s trade, shewed me the young 
person half roasted, holding him up by 
the legs, I then returned to the village, 
where I found a number of persous 
seated in a circle, we rr potatoes, 
and waiting for the body being rod the 
Among them was the mother of 
young person, whoilike him wasa slave, 
and had been made a prisoner of wal. 
This unfortunate mother would perba 
have been obliged to take a share nine 4 
horrible feast, if I had not su he 
in persuading the people to bury 
corpse.” 

UNITED STATES. 

The Abbe Inglesi, 
months travelling throug 
America, has been so affect . 
ligious compassion for the uninstru 
native tribes, that he has 1, De 
share in the pious labours of pen 
bourg, missionary of Upperan ‘on’. 
Louisiana, and those of his com 


(M. Dubourg left Franee in Te, 
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ton.) M. Inglesi has been de- 
ission.) Ot oe the means of 


yemeng 


this J 
icit in Burope, 
q pte propagating Christianit 
the Indians, and to other reli- 
4 haracters to join them in the dis 
gious € : , 
charge of their sacred duties. 
WEST INDIES. 

A letter from M, Plee, dated Fort 
Royal, Martinique, May 31, 1820, says : 
«Jam pursuing my tour through all 
the different parts of the island, and 
constantly a pedestrian, although the 
heat - April and May) is excessive. 
The thermometer of Reaumur is at 2lo 
at five in the morning; at 26°, 27’ and 
iat seldom at 28°at noon. It is never 
below 20° throughout the night. On 
the peaks of the Carbet, the Vauquelin, 
the Hot Springs, St. Pierre, &c. not 
higher than 14°, 15°, 16°. I have not 
been able to meet with the viper known 
by the name of fer de lance, though I 
have traversed considerable distances, 
at all hours of day and night. This 

ptile, denounced by an author of ce- 
lebrity as the most dangerous of any 
in our sugar islands, is not so common 
as has been reported, in the paths and 
high roads of Martinique. Not an in- 
dividual is to be found in Guadaloupe. 
This serpent chiefly haunts the cane 
plantations, and especiallywhere the rats 
are in the greatest numbers. No planter 
is without his sovereign remedy against 
the bite of this animal, which shews 
that the wounds it inflicts are not so 
fatal as is believed. Besides the reme- 
dies which the heads of families are in 
possession of, there are negro ¢conjurors, 
01 a sort of old men sorcerers, that are 
looked up to with a confidence almost 
unlimited by the blacks, and even by 
many of the whites; and it must be 
admitted that very rarely a negro dies 
under their treatment, i as is fre- 
ae Bo case, with hydrophobes, 
terror has so overpowered the senses of 
the patient that no remedy can reach 
the trie seat of affliction. More recent 
ag froin this naturalist, dated July 

» Teport his having expedited for the 
Jardin du Roi, a large collection of ob- 
Jects in hatural history, intrusted to 
i shia of his younger brother, who 
ged to return to France, the cli- 
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mate not agreeing with his constitution. 
The yellow fever had not then ¢om- 
menced its ravages; some sailors had 
died, but all the rest composing a part of 
the expedition, were in good health. 

Population of Demerary and Esse- 
qui. Male African Slaves 24,526. 

emale do. 14,385. Male Creole Slaves 
16,458. Female do. 17,556. Other 
colonists, males 2005. Females 1,999. 
Births in the three last years 4,817. 
Augmented population since 1817, 763 
males and 977 females. 12 slaves from 
90 to 100 years of age, and three from 
100 to 110. 

Don Manuel S§. Badia, a missionary 
residing some time in St. Lucia, has 
published the discovery of a remeily 
for the bite of serpents, and sting of 
scorpions, which he had learned from 
the Indians of Venezuela and Santa Fé. 
Eight years trial on different inhabi- 
tants of the colony leaves no room to 
doubt of its efficacy. It is required to 
eollect grains of Gombre perfumed with 
musk ; these to be dried and reduced 
to an impalpable powder; then to be 
sifted or bolted, and put in a bottle, to 
fill one third of it, which is afterwards 
to be filled up with rum (tafia). If an 
individual or animal has been bit or 
stung, the bottle to be well shaken, and 
when the liquor is thoroughly tinctured 
with the grosser substance, the patient 
to swallow a giassfull. Svcarifications 
to be made in the plave bitten; the same 
to be rubbed lightly with a cloth well 
soaked in the liquid, which is then to 
be laid over the wound, and as it dries, 
to be wetted four or five times more. 
Half an hour after the first dressing, 
a second glass of the liquor to be taken 
(internally). If some time has elapsed 
after the bite, and the vomiting has 
‘eommenced, the patient to keep drink- 
ing, almost incessantly, till the vomit- 
ing be stopped. This remedy has not 
failed in a single instance. Two gen 
tlemen, Messrs. Bernard and Dianet, of 
the Old Fort, and Laborie, St. Lucia, 
have themselves wrought more than 
forty cures. Every may easily 


catry about with him this preparation , 
in a vial, and keep it in a state of pre- 


servation. 
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manufacturing industry, the folowing is 
given as an effectual preservative from 
rust and all oxidation, and pre ata 
trifling expence A very simple process 
‘will suffice for instruments, utensils, pe 
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of small dimensions. Let them be heated 
red hot, and rubbed over in that state 
with wax. This substance will close the 
pores of the metal which the fire has di- 
lated, and thereby preclude the action of 
the oxigen ofair uponit. For other iron 
implement machines, &c. not susceptible of 
the above process, a similar effect may be 
obtained from varnish, discovered after six 
years research, by M. Lampodius, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, at Freyburg in Saxony. 
This varnish is not to be heated ; it resists 
the action of humid air, and even that of 
acid vapours. It is made in the manner 
following :—Reduce an ounce of plomba- 
gine (lead and silver ore) or ambracite to 
an impalpable powder; mix with it four 
ounces of sulphate of lead and one ounce of 
sulphate of zinc ; add to this gently (or a 
little at a time) a pound of varnish pre- 
pared with*linseed oil—heat the whole to 
boiling. This varnish will close up the 
pores, &c. very speedily. The sulphate 
of lead is prepared by putting a dissolu- 
tion of acetate of lead into twelve ounces 
of water, with a dissolution of seven 
ounces of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts) 
into fourteen ounces of water. The preci- 
pitate from this mixture is a sulphate of 
lead, to be filtered, edulcorated and dried. 

The Annales Maritimes report the dis- 
covery of a new method to determine the 
latitude, by a single non-meridian height, 
deduced from two other heights taken ina 
very short space of time. 

The Mnemosyné, a Finland Journal, 
makes mention of a singular stone, (there- 
in called meteorological) in the northern 
part of the province, which serves there 
as a sort of public barometer. At the 
approach of rain it takes a black or 
greyish black colour, and when the wea- 
ther changes to fair, it becomes covered 
with white spots. It is probably an ar- 
gillous substance, containing rock salt, or 
ammoniac, or saltpetre, and absorbing 
more or less of moisture, as the atmosphere 
is more or less charged with it. In the 
latter case, the saline particles crystalis- 
ing, will become visible to the eye and 
form the white spots. 

Capt. Henry Kater, F.RS. has pub- 
lished the following notice respecting a 
volcanic appearance in the moon :—On 
Sunday evening, the 4th February, I ob- 
served a luminous spot in the dark part of 
the moon, which I was inclined to ascribe 
to the eruption of a volcano. The tele- 
Scope used was an excellent Newtonian of 
6% inches aperture, with a power of 74. 
€ moon was exactly two days old, and 
the evening so clear, that 1 was able to 
discern the general outlines in the dark 
part ofherdisc. Her western azimuth was 
about 700, and her altitude about 10 de. 
grees. In this position at 6 hours 30 
minutes, the volcano was situated (esti- 
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[Oct }, 
mating by the eye) as in the accompany; 
sketch [distant from the northern limb of 
the moon about one-tenth of her diameter 
Its appearance was that of a small nebul, 
subtending an angle of about three or fou, 
seconds. Its brightness was very variabl 
a luminous point, like a small star of the 
6th or 7th magnitude, would suddenly ap. 
pear in its centre, and as suddenly di 
pear, and these changes would sometimes 
take place in the course of a few seconds, 
On the evening of the 5th, having an en. 
gagement which prevented my observing 
it myself, I arranged the telescope for two 
friends, who remarked the same phenome. 
na as the night before, but in an inferior 
degree, partly perhaps in consequence of 
the evening not being so favourable. (Qn 
the 6th I again observed it; it had cer. 
tainly become more faint, and the star-like 
appearance less frequent. I could see it 
very distinctly with a power of 40, As the 
moon approached the horizon, it was visi- 
ble only at intervals when the star-like ap. 
pearance took place. On the same evening 
I had the pleasure of showing it to Mr. 
Henry Browne, F.R.S. I regret that I had 
no micrometer adapted to my telescope; 
but I have reason to believe the distance 
of the volcano from the edge of the moon 
was about one-tenth of her diameter, and 
the angle it formed this evening with a line 
joining the cusps was about 50°. Iremarked 
near the edge of the moon, a well-known 
dark spot, from which the volcano was 
distant, as nearly as I could estimate, 
three times its distance from the edge ofthe 
moon. In a map of the moon published by 
Dr. Kitchener (and which is the best small 
map with which I am acquainted,) there is 
a mountain sufficiently near the situation 
of the volcano, to authorize the supposition 
that they may be identical. On the 7th! 
could still see the volcano, and the occa- 
sional star-like appearance ; but I do not 
think it was sufficiently perceptible to have 
been discovered by a person iguorant ofits 
precise situation. I aminclined a 
think, that the difficulty of seeing It Is tthe 
to beattributed to the increased light 1 ‘ 
moon, than to the diminished action r “ 
voleano. The spot in which I observ tad 
volcanic appearance is that named Aris i 
chus. This spot was particularly snare 
by Hevelius, who calls it Mons Por hie 
and who considers it to be yet wi 
drawings are to be relied upon, it 2 a 
dergone a considerable change 1 hg 
pearance since his time. Sir William sical 
chel has recorded in his Philosop id 
Transactions an observation of three : 
canoes, which he perceived in the “a ‘ 
April 19, 1787, at 106 36™, preeun” rye 
One of these, which he says show faa 
actual eruption of fire or luminous ma ' . 
was distant from the northern limb © 


moon 3! 57'-3, the diameter of the wae 
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being not less than’’. I find that this 


‘on was made about 9 o'clock in 
roger ont when the moon was not quite 
two days old; and from the situation of 
the spot described by Sir William Herschel, 
[have no doubt of its being the same that I 

iced.” 

Mere MACKENEAE, in his Thousand Ex- 

riments in Chemistry, states the follow- 
ing facts relative to the criminal adul- 
eration of bread in London :—“ Leavened 
bread is chiefly made from wheaten flour, 
of various degrees of fineness, though pota- 
toes and rice flour are frequent! y, and with 
advantage, used in its preparation. In Lon- 
don the quantity of potatoes used in the best 
baker’s bread, is from ten to fifteen pounds 
to every sack of flour, The finest flower is 
seldom, or never, used in making loaf 
bread; it is always employed in making 
biscuits and pastry. A tradesman who 
deals in salt, alum, &c. and who is in the 
habit of furnishing bakers with these arti- 
cles, informed me that he supplies each 
of his customers, every night, with two 
pounds of alum, and six. pounds of com- 
mon salt. These quantities they use for 
each sack of flour. The employment of 
salt in bread is attended with- great advan- 
tages to health, but that of alum is truly 
pernicious; and what is worse, it yet re- 
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mains to be proved whether even the very 
appearance of bread (as to colour) is im- 
proved by the use of this astringent salt. 
Even bakers, themselves, acknowledge 
that it hinders fermentation, by killing the 
yeast. They say, likewise, that to coun- 
teract its effects, they use the potatoes ; 
that is, to promote the fermentation which 
has been checked by the alumi. But, in 
order to demonstrate that the quantity of 
alum, above specified, is actually swal- 
lowed by bread eaters, we need only re- 
duce the two pounds of alum to grains; 
and supposing that a quartern loaf is eaten 
(ou an average) at eight meals, first, multiply 
the number of quartern-loaves produced 
from a sack of flour, by 8; and, secondly, 
divide the number of grains of alum by the 
product, thus :—A sack of flour generally 
produces 86 quartern-loaves ; which, mul- 
tiplied by eight meals, produces 688 por- 
tions :—2 pounds of alum being multiplied 
by 16, become 32 ounces; these, multi- 
plied by 8, become 256 drams ; and this 
product again multiplied by 60 is converti- 
ble into 15,360 grains. If, then, we divide 
the latter of these numbers by the former, 
the quotient will be 22 and a fraction of 
grains of alum in the composition of an 8th 
part of a quartern-loaf. 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGNOf GEORGE THE FOURTH, ov in 
the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 





AP, XLVIIT. To amend the several 

/ Acts for the Regulation of Attor- 
mes and Solicitors.—June 8th, 1821. 

I. Any person who has taken a Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or of Law at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin, may act as gn At- 
torney or Solicitor, after having served a 
Clerkship of Three Years, and during the 
said Term of Three Years sball continue 
in such Service, and during the whole Time 
of such Three Years- Service, shall-con- 
tinue and be actually employed by such 
Attorney or Solicitor, or Six Clerk, or his 
or their Agent or Agents, in the proper 
Business, Practice, or Employment of an 
Attorney or Solicitor, and shall also cause 
au Affidavit of himself, or of such Attorney 
or Solicitor or Six Clerk, to whom he was 
re aforesaid, to be duly made and 
“aa t he hath actually and really so 

; and been employed during the said 
Whole Term of Three Years. 
= bound for Five Years, and 

ove art of that Time, not exceeding 
“ae itha Barrister or Special Plead- 
j va y be admitted, on applying to a 

hes other sufficient Authority. 
tend ad in this Act contained shall ex- 
» © be construed to extend, to any 


: Who shall have taken or shall take 


such Degree of Bachelor of Arts, unless 
such Person shall have taken or shall take 
such Degree within Six Years next after the 
Day when such Person shall have been or 
shall be first matriculated in the said Univer- 
sities respectively ; nor to any Person who 
shall take or shall have.faken such Degree 
of Bachelor of Law within Eight Years after 
such Matriculation ; nor to any person who 
shall-be bound, by Contract in Writing, to 
serve as a Clerk to any Attorney, Solicitor, 
or Six Clerk, under the Provisions of this 
Act,’ unless such Person shall be so bound 
within Four Years next after the Day when 
such Person shall have taken such Degree. 


CAP. XLIX. For making further 
Regulations in respect to the Payment 
by Remittance Bill of the Wages of 
Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines, 
in the Royal Navy; and for extending 
the Provisions of an Act made in the 
Fifty-fifth Year of His late Majesty, 
relating to the Execution of Letters of 
Attorney and Wills of Petty Officers, 
Seamen, and Marines, in His Majesty's 
Navy.—June 8th, 1821. 

CAP. L. Jo alter and amend an Act 
made in the Fifty-ninth Year of the 
Reign of His late Majesty King George 
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the Third, intituled An Act to regulate 
the Making and Sate of Bread out of 
the a of London, and the Liberties 


thereof, and beyond the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality and Ten Miles of the Royat 
Exchange, where no Assize is set ; and 
for establishing other Provisions and 
Regulations relative thereto. —June 8th, 
1821. 


Il. It shall be lawful for any Person or 
Persons whomsoever, out of the City of 
London and the Liberties thereof, and be- 
yond the Weekly Bills of Mortality and 
Ten Miles of the Royal Exchange,~ to 
make, bake, sell, and expose for Sale any 
Bread .made of Flour or Meal of Wheat, 
Barley, Rye, Oats, Buckwheat, Indian 
Corn, Peas, Beans, Rice, and every other 
Kind of Grain whatsoever. and Potatoes, 
or any of them, and with any common 
Salt, pure Water, Eggs, Milk, Yeast, Barm, 
Leven and Potatoe Yeast, and mixed in 
such Proportions as the Makers or Sellers 
of Bread shall think fit. 

Hil. Assize Bread.and Priced Bread not 
to be made at the same Time in the same 
Plaee; (that is to say), no Assize Loaves 
of the Price of Three-pence, and Priced 
Loaves called Quartern Loaves; nor Assize 
Loaves of the Price of Sixpence,and Priced 
Loaves called Quartern Loaves ; nor Assize 
Loaves of the Price of Twelye-pence, and 
Priced Loaves called Half-peck Loaves; 
nor Assize Loaves of the Price of Eighteen- 
pence, and Priced Loaves ealled Peck 
Loaves, shall at the same Time be made 
for Sale, sold, or carried out for sale, or be 
offered or exposed to or for Sale, or allowed 
to be sold by any Baker or other Seller of 
Bread, in his, her, or their Shop, Dwelling 
House, or Premises, that unwary Persons 
may not be imposed upon and injured by 
buying Assize Loaves, referred to in the 
said Tables, as or for Priced Loaves so 
referred to in the said Tables, or by buy- 
ing such Priced Loaves as or for such As- 
size Loaves; and every Person who shall 
offend therein, and be convieted of any 
such Offence in Manner herein-after men- 
tioned, shall for every such Offence forfeit 
and pay a Sum not exceeding Forty Shil- 
lings nor less than Ten Shillings. 

IV. No Person or Persons making or who 
shall make Bread for Sale out of the City of 
Londoa and the Liberties thereof, and be- 
yond the Weekly Bills of Mortality and 
Ten Miles of the Royal Exchange, nor any 


Journeyman or other Servant of any such 


Person or Persons as last mentioned, shall 


atany Time or Times, in the making of 

any Al or Pre - 
tion or Mixture in which Alum shall oes 
i lept, or any other Preparation or 


ure in lieu of Alum. i 
such Bread, or i wn legate sep, bee 


or M anywise use or t 
See ao ale yn ne ee 


[Oct 


some Mixture, Ingredient. or Thing 
seever, inthe making of auch cane 
on any Account, or under any Coloat y 
Pretence whatsoever, upon pain that every 
such Person, whether Master or { 
man, or other Person, who shall knowingly 
offend in the Premises, and shall be oop. 
victed of any such Offenee, shall forfeit ang 
pay any Sum of Money not exceed 
Twenty Pounds, or less than Five 
or in Default, shall be committed to i, 
House of Correction or some Prison, not 
exceeding Twelve nor less than Three (a. 
lendar Months, unless such Penalty shall 
be sooner paid; and it shall be lawful for 
the Magistrate to canse the Offender’s 
Name, Place of Abode, and Offence, tobe 
blished in some Newspaper which shall 
be published where the Offence shall be 
committed. 

V. No Person shall knowingly put into 
Corn, Meal, or Flour, whieh shall te 
ground, dressed, bolted, or manufactured 
for Sale out of the said City of London and 
the Liberties thereof, and beyond the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality and Ten Miles 
of the Royal Exchange, either at-the Time 
of grinding, dressing, bolting, or in any- 
wise manufacturing the same, or at auy 
other Time or Times, any Ingredient, Mix. 
ture, or Thing whatsoever, or shall know: 
ingly sell, offer or expose to or for Sale, 

Meal or Flour of one Sort of Grain, as 
or for the Meal or Flour of any oe. ai 
of Grain, or any Thing as or for or mix 
with the Meal o Flour’ of any Grain which 
shall not be the real and genuive Meal or 
Flour of the Grain the same ma oe 
be and ought to be, upon pain Y 
Person whe shall offend in the Premises, 
and shall be thereof convicted in Manner 
herein-after mentioned, shall ys “7 

4for e such Offenee any 
sucesiiing Pounty Pounds nor less than 
Five Pounds. ) 

VI. Loaves made of the Meal of a 
other Grain than Wheat, to be marked wit 
the Letter (M). 

Vil. mtactenretes or Peace Officers 7 
their Warrants, may search Bakers Mill 
mises, &c. and enter into any House,™"’ 
Shop, Stall, pongy ser asa 
Pastry Warehouse, Ou ’ 
of on belonging to any Miller, nen 
er Baker, or other reg ters sball 
Grain, or dress or bo A 
make Bread for Reward or Sale as afore 


not the geauine 
Meal or Flour shall import or ou , 
shall have been mixed ap with oF - aa 
any Meal or Flour in the Possession 


Miller, Meaiman, or Baker, and also —_ 
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or any other Ingredient, which 
ots a tended to be used in or for any 
gach Adulteration or Mixture; and ifon 
any such Search, it shall appear that any 
a Meal, Flour, Dough, or Bread, so 
found, shall have been so adulterated by 
the Person in whose Possession it shall 
then be, or any Alum or other Ingredient 
shall be found, which shall seem to have 
been deposited there in order to be used in 
the Adulteration of Meal, Flour, or Bread, 
then and in every such Case it shall be law- 
fal for such Magistrate or Magistrates, Jus- 
tice or Justices of the Peace, or Officer or 
Officers authorized as aforesaid respective- 
ly, within the Limits of their respective 
Jurisdictions, to seize and take any Meal, 
Flour, Dough, or Bread, which shall be 
found in any such Search. 

Vili. Every Miller, Mealman, or Baker 
out of the City of London and the Liber- 
ties thereof, and beyond the Weekly Bills 
of Mortality and Ten Miles of the Royal 
Exchange, in whose House, Mill, Shop, 
Stall, Bakehouse, Boltinghouse, Pastry 
Warehouse, Outhouse, Ground, or Pos- 
session, any Alum or other Ingredient or 
Mixture shall be found, shall, on being 
convicted of any such offence, forfeit and 
pay on every such Conviction any Sum of 
Money not exceeding Twenty nor less than 
Five Pounds,or be committed to the House 
of Correction, or some other Prison, there 
to remain for any Time not exceeding 
Twelve nor less than Three Calendar 
Mouths. 

IX. If any Person or Persons shall wil- 
fully obstruct or hinder any such Search as 
herein-before is authorized to be made, or 
the Seizure of any Meal, Flour, Dough, 
or Bread, or of any Alum or other Ingre- 
dient or Mixture, which shall be found on 
any such Search, he, she, or they shail for 
every such Offence, on being convicted 
thereof, forfeit and pay such Sum not ex- 
ceeding Five Pounds, nor less thaa Fifty 
Shillings. ) 

X. Every Baker or Seller of Bread shall 
cause to be fixed in some convenient Part 
of his or her Shop, a Beam and Scales, 
with proper Weights, in order that every 
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Person or Persons who may purchase any 
Bread of any such ‘ Baker or Seller of 
Bread, may, if he, she, or they shall 
think proper, require the same to be 
weighed in his, her, or their Presence; 
and that if any Baker or Seller of Bread, 
out of the City of London and the Liber- 
ties thereof, and beyond the Weekly Bills 
of Mortality and Ten Miles of the Royal 
Exchange, shall neglect to fix such Beam 
and Scales in some convenient Part of his 
or her Shop, or to provide and keep for Use 
proper Weights, or whose Weights shall 
be deficient in their due Weight, or who 
shall refuse to weigh any Bread purchased 
in his or her Shop, in the Presence of the 
Party or Parties requiring the same, he, 
she, or they shall for every such Offence 
forfeit and pay a Sum not exceeding Five 
Pounds nor less than Twenty Shillings, as 
the Magistrate or Magistrates, Justice or 
Justices, before whom such Offender shall 
be convicted, shall order and direct. 

XI. No Master, Mistress, Journeyman, or 
Other Person respectively exercising or 
employed in the Trade or Calling of a Ba- 
ker, out of the City of London and the Li- 
berties thereof, and beyond the Weekly 
Bills of Mortality and Ten Miles of the 
Royal Exchange, shall on tie Lord’s Day, 
commonly called Sunday, or any Part 
thereof, make or bake any Household 
or other Bread, Rolls, or Cakes of any 
Sort or Kind, or shall on any Part of tlie 
said Day sell or expose to Sale, or permit 
or suffer to be sold or exposed to Sale, any 
Bread, Rolls, or Cakes of any Sort or Kind 
except to Travellers, or in Cases. of ur- 
gent Necessity; or bake or deliver, or 
permit or suffer to be baked or delivered, 
any Meat, Pudding, Pie, Tart, or Victuals 
at any Time after Half past One of the Clock 
in the Afternoon of that Day. 

XII. No Miller or Baker may act as Jus- 
tice in the Execution of this Act. 

XIII. All Offences against’ this Act may 
be heard in a summary Way. Penalties 
‘levied by Distress and Sale. 

XXIV. The Rights of the University are 
Saved. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 
With an Historicat and Criticat PRoeMIUM. 
r —_— ) 
»’ Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
' requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


—— O77 ' 


E have perused, with the deepest in- 
lishea erent, the volumes recently pub- 
Hist y Mr. MaRK WILKs, containing a 
the Pe of the Persecutions endured by 
ace ucestants of the South of France, 
with § year 1814; and we close them 

felings of indignation, horror, and 

ONTHLY Maa. No. 369. 





disgust, which we should vainly attempt to 
describe. It is scarcely credible that such 
atrocities could, for such a length of time, 
have been perpetrated under a civilized 
form of government; and the French mi- 
nistry seem to have been so sensible ofthe 
reproach to which the national character 
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was exposed by these enormities, that they 
endeavoured rather to deny the facts, than 
to remedy the mischief, In this work, 
however, those facts are set forth in glar- 
ing and undeniable characters, before the 
eyes of Europe; aud it is proved that the 
worst excesses of the revolution have been 
fully equalled in the outrages committed 
under the eyes, and by the connivance of 
the local magistracy, by organized bands of 
assassins, upon the innocent and defence- 
less protestants of Nismes and the adjacent 
country. The detail of their sufferings is 
almost too painful for narration. Rapine 
and murder of the most wanton description, 
and aggravated by circumstances of incon- 
ceivable brutality, seem to have been let 
loose upon the reformed church, in the 
very spirit of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day. Arepetition of that day was 
indeed threatened and concerted. With 
the exception of the Hundred Days, during. 
which Napoleon’s return restored tranquil- 
lity, such has, at intervals, been the fate of 
these unfortunate protestants ; nor do they 

possess any security against the future 
renewal of such scenes, except in the gene- 
ral and improving spirit of the nation. In 

a country where the principles of civil 

liberty and religious toleration have made 

any advances, crimes like these cannot 

long be perpetrated with impunity. Pub- 

lic opinion will be too strong for them. To 

this state we have no doubt that France 

must soon arrive. But it is not upon the 

wretched and disgusting instruments of 
malignant bigotry and faction that our 

censure should chiefly fall; they are 

merely the creatures which a wicked and 

corrupt government in church and state, 

for centuries back, has contributed to make 

them. It isto the political and ecclesias- 

tical tyranny, which deformed the French 

character, and which still struggles for ex- 

istence, that we are to trace the ferocious 

‘crimes with which their history is stained. 

With the reform of the constitution, the 

spirit of the people will fast improve, and 

by this process, more powerfully, perhaps, 

than by express laws, an end will be put to 

crimes which humiliate human nature, and 

make us “ blush to think that we are 

men. 

Some interesting information will be 
found in Notes relating to the Manners 
and Customs of the Crim Tartars, by 
Mary HOLDERNESS, which are written 
with simplicity and spirit. The author re- 
sided in the Crimea four years, and has 
collected in this little work the result of 


her observations, from which a competent 


idea may be formed of the habits of the 


people, and the state of the country. The 


volume is ornamented with coloured plat 
and forms altogether a pleasing and 4,” 
structive aie P Teen yee 


We always find our time well employed 
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[Oet. 1, 
in the perusal of any produeti 
CHARLES LLoyD’s, a his Posts - 
says on the character of Pope, 8S & poet 
and moralist, and on the language and ob. 
jects most fit for poetry, form no excep; 
tothis remark. In his strictures on | 
Mr. Lloyd seems to fight under Mr. Bowles’ 
colours. He comments severely upon the 
immoral tendency of the Eloisa, and rejects 
with great scorn the principle on which 
Pope’s doctrine is mainly founded, that of 
self-love. Yet Pope intended to shew that 
“true self-love and social are the same.” 
Mr. Lloyd seems to set him down as a kind 
of small but shrewd philosopher, and de. 
molishes him as a poet, by allowing hima 
great deal of sense, but no imagination. 
On the other question, the author holds 
with Mr. Campbell, that objects of art afford 
the poet as much scope as those of nature: 
and he takes occasion torebuke Mr. Words. 
worth ina friendly way, for confining his 
muse to the humble walks of life, being of 
opinion that 


“ Patrician annals often teem 
With sources of true interest, which no stress 
Of genius ever gave Shepherd or Shepherdess.” 
On all points like these, every man will 
have bis peculiar opinion ; and Mr. Lloyd 
maintains his own in these Essays with 
much original thought and great inge- 
nuity ; yet we fear they will not be gener- 
ally read, the style being indeed the ant- 
podes to that of Pope, and labouring along 
in so harsh and cumbrous a manner, asto 
render the perusal a work of positive le 
bour. What are we to say of such lines a 
these ? é 
‘* We say not so—we say, that when ’tis tried 
Our ao ments — 
Of tauate passions; whieh our species thrall, 
And to reduce them homogeneously 
Thus to one source, we act erroneously.” 

In spite of this drawback, the substan- 
tial merit of these Essays entitles them to 
attention ; and here and there, as particu 
larly at the close of the first part of the re 
marks on Pope, the reader will find burts 
of true poetical enthusiasm, with which he 
cannot fail to be pleased. a eee” 

The Excursions of a Spirit, a Vision, 
seems to be written with a — “4 
sober purpose ; and yet it is not easy ‘0* 
mr smile in the perusal. The subject 
is serious enough, being a speculation 
the state of the soul after death, with some 
parts of which we are edified, and with 
many amused. The first act of the dise™- 
bodied soul, is to make a domestic visit 
the Peak in Derbyshire, and other curio 
places in England, not omitting to 
on the summit of St. Paul's. These jou 
neys are extended till they embrace the 
grand tour of the world, including survey’ 
of the North and South Poles, on each ° 
which ‘stands a lofty mountain, tote! hat 
accessible to human approach—thus # pret 
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eat question at once set at rest.—We are 
then treated with the visionary’s notions of 
the planetary system, between the different 
members of which a brisk intercourse sub- 
sists, Venus being a sort of paradise, and 
Mercury the real hell. Many knotty points 
occur; amongst others, whether the inha- 
bitants of Saturn have any need of a Re- 
deemer; and some, quite as difficult, are 
readily solved, it being manifest from the 
testimony of this spirit, that the Unitarians 
are allinthe wrong. We believe all this 
to be very well intended, and that the wri- 
ter is a very pious, and certainly a clever 
man, but we are quite sure that he has 
made amistake in endeavouring to combine 
whimsical fancies like these with feelings 
of devotiou.. It is in vain to attempt a 
grave journey to the moon; such flights 
have, time out of mind, been altogether 
merry and jocular. We must add that the 
author displays powers of composition, 
which might have been better employed 
than in the developement of these extrava- 
gances. 

There is no small share both of interest 
and instruction in the Life of David Hag- 
gart, alias John Wilson, Sc. written by 
himself while under sentence of death. 
Surely a narrative like this, so completely 
unveiling the inefficacy of our present sys- 
tem of criminal law, is sufficient to open 
the eyes of those obstinate legislators who 
imagine that the penalty of blood is the 
only efficacious preventive of crime. The 
scenes which some of our crowded gaols 
present, and which are forcibly described 
by this unfortunate young criminal, are 
highly disgraceful to a civilized country, 
and are, in fact, the cause of more capital 
crimes than the gallows, even with all its 
extraordinary activity, cansuppress. The 
conviction of this truth had impressed it- 
selfeven on the uneducated mind of Hag- 
gart. The life is interesting from the air 
of truth and sincerity which it displays, 
though we doubt not that it has received 
considerable editorialembellishments. After 
4 course of accumulated offences, which 
seem almost too extraordinary to have been 
ae by so young a criminal, and 

rth of most imminent dangers 
and hair-breadth escapes, Haggart, at the 
age of 21, suffered the last penalty of the 
aw, at Dumfries, for the murder of Merrin, 
the keeper of that gaol. 

s bed dog considerable gratification that 
yy ice the appearance of Mr. BUTLER’S 
itions to the Historical Memoirs re- 
Cathar! the English, Irish, and Scottish 
orisen ne from the Reformation to the 
a enh in two volumes. The public 
pe dy indebted to this gentleman for 
- Y aborious and valuable literary works, 
additi Present will be found an important 
on to our stores of church history 


and general biography. Althongh Mr. 
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Butler’s style and arrangement - 
haps be tinctured with his seliniaieal 
character, yet his works will be al 

held in high estimation, for the learning, 


‘the research, and the judgment which they 


display. It is certainly very creditable to 


‘Mr. B.’s taste and industry that’ during 


the course of a longand active professional 
life, he should have found opportunities of 
devoting so much of his time to literary 
pursuits, without interfering in any degree 
with his more important avocations. The 
preface to the first of the present volumes, 
(the third of the “ Historical Memoirs”) 
contains an interesting account of the au- 
thor’s writings, and some curious anecdotes 
of cotemporary literature, among which 
will be found some valuable particulars 
respecting the author of Junius’s letters. 
To the catholic world these volumes cannot 
fail of proving highly acceptable. 

Among the published papers read before 
the Society of Aatiquaries, and extracted 
from the XIX volume of the Archeologia, 
we notice a curious little work, entitled 
An Attempt at a Glossary of some words 
used in Cheshire, communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, by RoGER WIL- 
BRAHAM, esq. F.RS. and S.A. The pre- 
sent publication, in its separate form, is 


enriched with considerable additions, con- 


taining a great variety of those peculiar 
phrases, adages and proverbs, with the 
provincial dialect and words, used in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, some of which 
are very singular and expressive. Their 
derivations and resemblances are also 
pointed out, as they relate to the old 
French, the Latin, the Teutonic, or the 
Saxon languages. We are thus indebted to 
Mr. Wilbraham for much investigation and 
patient research, in compiling from so 
many various sources those authorities, 
derivations, and coincidences, which shew 
the antiquity, and explain the nature of 
our provincial language Words formerly 
of classical authority, we here find alto- 


gether obsolete or in disuse, and from 


others we perceive the progress aud fluc- 
tuation of our language in the more du- 
rable nature of the provincial dialects of 
England. Besides its amusing tendency, 
we must consider this little work as a cu- 
rious and valuable addition to the philolo- 


‘gical labours of Dr. Ash, and those of Ray, 


though not illustrated with the reasoning 
and genius of a Horne Tooke. 
We think we may venture to speak in 
terms of approbation of a new descriptive 
, entitled A Tour of the Dove, with 
Occasional Pieces, by Mr. JounNEDWARDS. 
The river Dove, with its surrounding 
scenery, which the poet so enthusiastically 
describes, is situated in the most romantic 
and beautiful part of Derbyshire, whose 


‘Jocal attractions’ and peculiarities are 


drawn with a delicate and masterly hand 
which 
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which shews the author not to be alto- 
gether “unused to the rhyming mood. 
Beyond the region of descriptive nature, 
however, Mr. E. seldom ventures with 
success, and in the narrative or humorous 
attempts of which he is sometimes guilty, 
we think he often falls even below medio- 
crity. Where pure “description holds the 
place of sense,’’ the author should give free 
play to purely rural and imaginative feel- 
ings, uninterrupted by cold reasoning and 
inquiries into natural philosophy. It is 
this which renders our Darwinian poetry 
comparatively tame andinsipid. Research 
into the causes of things is far from being 
the true object of poetry, and we do not 
quite approve of Mr. E.’s opening his 
poem with an apostrophe to the elements, 
more particularly that of water, before he 
ventures upon a description of the river. 
Though not very bold or original, the 
poetry of Mr. E. is often picturesque and 
pleasing, with very happy rural and local 
imagery. 

We know not whether Rosario, a Tale, 
by NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, be truly at- 
tributed to the deceased Emperor, or not ; 
nor is the question of much importance, as 
the story is not calculated to excite any 
interest, and its mediocrity can reflect 
neither discredit nor praise upon the au- 
thor. It is possible that Bonaparte may, 
as stated in the introduction, have narrated 
the outline of such a tale for the amuse- 
ment of his private circle ; and if that were 
the case, we have no doubt that the reci- 
tal was as entertaining as the present imi- 
tation is crude and dull. But in fact our 
scepticism inclines us to exonerate Napo- 
leon from any share whatever in this post- 
humous publication; in which the title 
page would insinuate that he has an actual 
interest, it being somewhat comically 
stated therein that it is printed for the au- 
thor—it may be so, but then the author is 
not Napoleon Bonaparte. 

_ The Rambles of My Uncle-is a pleasing 

little work, in the manner of Sterne, which 
makes no pretensions to superior ability, 
but appeals, not unsuccessfully, to the 
kinder feelings of the heart. It records the 
desultory rambles of a poor curate, and 
the various scenes and characters which 
pass before him, with a great deal of sim- 
plicity and some effect. From many allu- 
sions to facts and persons, it appears 
though recently published, to have beer 
written many yearsago. lt is not without 
some ditable deficiencies in grammar 
which could hardly have been committed 
by @ member of the profession to which the 
author is represented to belong. 

Had not our experience warned us not 
to form any opinion from its title as to the 
subject of Considerations on the Corona- 
tion Oath, by an Officer of Rank in the 
Royal Navy, we should never have sup- 
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[Oct 
posed it to be a theological disquisi 

the Unitarian doctrines. Suck atin 
we can understand it, it seems to e 
any one who chooses to consult it im that 

light, will find it much to the 

One passage, indeed, particularly strug 

us as presenting an excellent mode of 

arguing questions of divinity. Itiga con. 

trast betwen the Catholic faith and the 

Bible, in which the latter is placed in Op. 

position to what the author deems a cop. 

flicting doctrine of the church, and the 

reader is left to reconcile them as well as 

he can—a very fair way of debating the 

question, which we would recommend to 

more general use. 

We were prepared to expect something 
interesting in the recent publication of 
Faustus, from the German of Goethe— 
“ Goethe’s Faustus!” we suid to our- 
selves, “ he must be a bold man who ha 
ventured to translate this most original, 
most untranslateable of the products of 
human genius.” On inspecting the book, 
however, our commiseration for the tran- 
slator’s labours was- greatly diminished. 
Its title is manifestly an unfair one, unless 
accompanied with some sort of caveat 
emptor. At best it purports to be only an 
analysis of the plot, interlarded with ex- 
tracts; and in reality it turns out to be 
nothing more than the usual quantity of 
letter-press, got up for Moses’s copies of 
Retsch’s exquisite outlines, and then turn- 
ed into an o€tavo form to run the chance of 
a separate sale either to those whom the 
title and the price would naturally enough 
lead to suppose they were sending for the 
whole play, or to those, who having pene- 
trated that disguise, would be caught with 
the next plea that the publication is not 
merely “a book of reference and explana 
tion for the use of the purchasers of the 
plates,” but is also to ‘ possess some 
claims to interest as an independent pub- 
lication.” We venture to affirm that it has 
none whatever beyond its primary object, 
and that the arranger would have way 
discharged his duty by marring no more 0 
the beautiful and sublime original ye 
was absolutely necessary to make af 
plates intelligible. Why will perso : 
whose capacity extends only to we 
foreign author into literal English, wr 
themselves qualified to feel and trans 


Europe who would be likely to suc in 
giving a new dress to the profound t 
and daring speculation, the biting s4* Bat 
and deep pathos of this mighty aay has 
these qualities, perhaps, the present 4 
lator has not perceived, and is conten > 
his readers must be (with the aay <0 : 
a scene or two at the opening) to fo 
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cted tale of the plot, which has. in 
welt nothing very inviting, and is im- 
portant only as it has been made the ve- 
hicle of so much thought and poetry, We 
will present our readers with the follow- 
ing specimen of the translator's powers in 
the easiest department of his task. It is 
Margaret's song, which commences, 


«“ Meine Ruh’ ist hin.” 


“ ace of mind’s rain’d ; 
My Soaome is sore; 
] ne’er meet him now, 
I shall ne’er meet him more— 
* . * > 
«« My poor shatter’d reason 
Is quickly departing ; 
And my poor foolish heart 
With sorrow is smarting. 
It is hardly our office to caution the trans- 
lator against the hoaxes which his printer 
may play upon him, but surely something 
of this sort must have happ ened to the fol- 
lowing piece of prose, which is thus ludi- 
crously arranged— 


“ Woe! woe! 

Thou hast destroy’d it— 

This lovely world 

Thou hast crush’d into rnin— 

It totters, reels, and falls, 

A demi-god has crush’d it! 

Mournfuliy 

We bear its fragments oft to vacancy, 

And weep 

Over its ruined beauty ! 

Son of the earth! 

As thou art powerful, 

In splendour build 

The fabric up again: 

In thy own bosom build it up! 

A renovated life 

a with clearer sense 

And let new songs resound !” 
We have said more of this production than 
it deserves, because we think we trace in 
it the same hand which has already cruelly 
disfigured one of the prettiest flowers of 


modern German literature. 
—= 


ANTIQUITIES, 
f Vol. II. of the Antiquities of Ionia, Royal 
folio. 61. 6s. bds. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Oxford, with engravings and 
Biographical Anecdotes; by John Britton, 
F.S.A. medium 4to. 11. 4s. imperial 21. 2s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Churches of Great Britain, with en- 
gtavings; by J. Storey. 4 vols. Svo. 


. BIOGRAPHY. 
art II, and III. of Lives of Eminent 
en. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Life of David Haggart, alias John 
Ms we &c. &c. containing an account of his 
= tes, Burglaries, Murders, Trials, Es- 
an and other remarkable adventures ; 

en by Himself, while under sentence of 

ath. 12mo. 4s, bds. 
Pasay of the Rev. Joseph Howell; by 
- ev. Hugh Howell, rector of Ballaugh, 
© of Man. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 


The Royal Martyr; or, Memoirs of the 


Public and Private Life of her late Majesty 
from the earliest period to her lamented death. 
in parts, 2s. 

BOTANY. , 

Part I. of Botanical Illustrations; being a 
series of Figures, designed to illustrate the 
Terms employed in a Course of Lectures on 
Botany, with descriptions; by W. Jackson 
Hooker, L.L.D. oblong 4to. 6s. plain, or 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

Pomarium Britannicum; an Historical 
and Botanical Account of Fruits known in 
Great Britain; by Henry Philips. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United 
States, or Medical Botany ; containing a Bo- 
tanical, General, and Medical History of Me- 
dicinal Plants indigenous to the United States, 
with coloured engravings; by William P. C. 
Barton, M.D. 2 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Lyrics of Horace ; being the first four 
books of Odes, translated by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Wrangham, M.A.F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the newly discovered White 
Vinegar, called Pyroligneous Acid; with 
detailed directions for its application to Pick- 
ling and every other domestic purpose. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Faustus : from the German of Goethe. 8vo. 

The Double Wedding: a Dramatic Ballet, 
in two Acts; by Thos. Wilson. Is. 6d. 

EDUCATION, 

A new edition of Blair’s First Catechism 
for children, to which is now added the Acci- 
dents of Children, with cautionary engrav- 
ings; by the original author. 9d. 

Familiar Dialogues on interesting subjects, 
intended for the amusement and instruction 
of young ladies in their hours of leisure on 
Sundays. 3s. 

The Young Reviewers ; or, the Poems 
dissected. half-bound, Is. 6d. 

The Reader’s Guide; being a Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, designed to ex- 
emplify an entire new system of Notation, 
in which an attempt is made to reduce the 
Art of Reading to a simplicity hitherto unat- 
tained by any former work upon the subject; 


_by WilliamJAndrew. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


The Literary and Scientific Class Book ; 
consisting of three hundred and sixty-five 
Reading Lessons; with a thousand questions 
for examination ; by the Rev. John Platts. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Latin Tongue ; principally taken from the 
Eton Latin Grammar, but having the Syntax 
and Prosody in English, with Questions. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

The Menagerie: @ Reward for good Chil- 
dren. <5. 

Ralph Richards, the Miser. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Theodore ; or, the Crusaders: a tale for 
Youth ; by Mrs. Hofland, with 24 engravings. 
5s. half-bound. 

Polar Scenes, exhihited in the voyages of 
Heamskirk and Berentz to the northern re- 
gions, and in the adventures of four Russian 

| sailors, 
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sailors, interspersed with moral and religious 

reflections for youth, with 36 engravings. 5s. 

The Indian Cabinet opened, in which many 
natural curiosities are rendered a source of 
amusement to young minds, by the explana- 
tions of a mother. price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Original Rhythmical Grammar of the 
English Language, &c. &c. 

Selections from Lucian, with a Latin Trans- 
lation and English Notes: to which are sub- 
joined, a Mythological Index and a Lexicon ; 
compiled for the use of Schools; by John 
Walker. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A new Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament, on the plan of Dawson’s 
Greek and Latin Lexicon; by the Rev. H. 
Laing, L.L.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Account of a new Process in Painting, 
in two parts. Part I. Remarks on its general 
correspondence with peculiarities of the Ve- 
netian School. Part II. Supplementary de- 
tails explanatory of the process: with Miscel- 
laneous Observations on the Arts of the Six- 
teenth Century. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

A New Drawing-book in the Chalk Man- 
ner; by Samuel Prout, containing 12 Views 
inthe North of England. atlas 4to. 15s. 

Illustrations of Taming the Shrew, being 
the second number of Illustrations of Shak- 
speare, from Pictures painted by R. Smirke, 
R.A. imperial 8vo. 18s. royal, 14s. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

A Grammar of general Geography, for the 
use of schools and young persons, with maps 
and engravings; new edition corrected and 
modernized; by the Rev. J. Goldsmith, au- 
thor of the Grammar of British Geography, 
&c. &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

An Essay on the Geography of North Wes- 
tern Africa ; by T. Edward Bowdich, esq. 

HISTORY, 

A History of Brazil, comprising its Geo- 
graphy, Commerce, Colonization, Aboriginal 
Inhabitants, &c. &c., illustrated by 27 plates 
and 2 maps; by James Henderson. 4to. 
31. 13s. 6d. bds. 

A History of Madeira, with 27 coloured 
engravings. imperial 8yo. 21. 2s, 

Regal Weitiry; the fb lI 

eg3 ry; e Armorial Insignia 

of the Kings and Queens of England, a 

coeval authorities; by Thomas Willement 

Heraldic Artist to the King. 4to. 21, Qs, , 

LAW. 

Hammond’s Digest of Chance . 

2 vols. royal 8vo. 11. 8s. la cate 
Hancock on the Laws of Pestilence. 8s. 
Report of the Committee of the Society 

for the improvement of Pyison Discipline 

. , 
and the reformation of Juvenile Offenders, 2s, 
_ MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

Advice to the Young Mother in the Manage- 

ment of Herself and Infant; by a Member 


ed a College of Surgeons. 12mo, 
A Statement of Facts tending t i 
0 establis 
an estimate of the true valeo’ and poramen 
state of Vaccinatiun ; by Sir Gilbert Blane 





[Oct, 1, 
Holy! Holy! Holy! an A 
voices and +e : peer ren Uaes 

The Lord’s Prayer, a Solo, Treb} 
Laudate (“ Ye Servants of the all’bome 
Lord’) a favourite quartetto, sung at the 
Drury-lane Oratorio, and at the royal Sp). 
nish and other chapels. . 

Lucidus Ordo, comprising a course of sty. 
dies on Musical Science, with Skeleton ani 
Planary Exercises, for the purpose of self-in. 
struction; by J. Rolfe, musician in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. 

NATORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

A Physiological Essay on the Sensibility 
of Animals: being the first part of a series of 
enquiries on the nature of Life; by G.W, 
Svo. 

Twelve Essays on the Proximate Canses 
of the Aggregate and Atomic Phenomena of 
the Universe; Physical, Mechanical, Che. 
mical and Organic ; by Sir Richard Phillips, 
illustrated with engravings. 9s. bds. 

NOVELS. 

De Willenberg ; or, the Talisman: a Tale 
of Mystery ; by J. M. H. Hales, esq. 4 vols, 
12mo. Il. 2s. 

Letters from Wetzlar, developing the au- 
thentic particulars on which the Sorrows of 
Werter are founded ; by Major James Bell. 


MISCELLANIES, 

Part I. Vol. 5. of the Supplement to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; edited by Mac- 
vey Napier, esq. F.R.S. &c. 4to. ll. 5s, bis. 

POETRY. 

Poetical Essays on the Character of Pope, 
as a Poet and Moralist: and on the Language 
and Objects most fit for Poetry; by Charles 
Lloyd. 12mo. 3s. 

Poetical Fragments; by Richard Baxter. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lays on Land ; by Ismael Fitzadam. 1s. 

The Old English Squire: a Poem in ten 
Cantos. imperial 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Hero and Leander; a Tale of Love, travs- 
lated from the Greek ; by Francis Adam. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Rouge et Noir, and other Pieces. f. cap. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Lay of the First Minstrel ; by James 
Grocatt. Svo. 2s. 6d. 6d 
‘ Don Juan, Cantos 8, 4, 5. Svo. 95 % 

- Cap. 7s. 

A ‘Familiar Treatise on Disorders —_ 
Stomach and Bowels, &c. ; by George 5"? 
man, Surgeon, 

MUSIC. 


Thoughts on the Music and Words of Psal- 


mody, as at present used among the me 
of the Church of England ; by the Rev. Ram 
Kennedy, A.M. 8vo, 4s. bds. Pee 
Webb’s improved Psalmody, containing © 
the established Church Tunes, with nume li 
adaptations, from Handel, Purcell, yon ist 
Haydn, Webbe, sen. &c. and various orig! 
tunes by the author. t to 
A Collection of 24 Original Tunes, 9° 
choice hymns and psalms; by Webbe, 
and jun. poLitics 
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poLITICs AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


on the Formation and Publication 
jaa and on other subjects. Svo. Ss. 

Vol, IV. of the New Series of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, containing the pro- 
ceedings in both Houses, from the opening of 
the last Session to the 2d of April. 

The Restoration of National Prosperity 
chewn to be immediately practicable ; by the 
author of Junius Identifled. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Letter of Condolence to his Majesty on 
the Death of his Royal Consort ; by Signor 

Burlesco, written whilst performing 
quarantine in the Channel, after enduring 
slavery for 40 years. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Reply to Samuel Lee, M.A. professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge: in 
answer to his Remarks on the new Translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew Text; by John 
Bellamy, Author of the History of all Reli- 

ions, 8vo, 

Part I. of Practical Lectures upon the Gos- 
pel of St. John, comprising the first six chap- 
ters; by the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, M.A. 
§vo. 13s, bds, 

A Sermon preached at the Coronation of 
King George the Fourth,in the Abbey Church 
Westminster, July 19, 1821; by Edward 
Lord Archbishop of York, 4to. 2s. 

A Funeral Sermon for Caroline Queen of 
England, delivered at Parliament-court chapel 
pe — August 19, 1821; by Mr. J. Fox, 

vo. Is, 


The World that God made; or, Bible 
Truths. 6d. 

The Important Search ; being an admo- 
ition to Professing Christians, on the impor- 
tant study of the Bible, as containing the 
words of Eternal Life. 6d. 

Scripture Teaching, or the Fundamental 
Doctrines of Christianity explained and en- 
forced in the words of Scripture itself. 4d. 

_ ASermon on the Death of her late Ma- 
Jesty Queen Caroline ; by the Rev. J. Evans, 
Malmsbury. 1s, 

Village Prayers ; or, short and plain forms 
of Devotion, for the use of Families; by a 
Clergyman of the Charch of England.12mo. 
sewed. Is. 

— remarkable particulars concerning 
a rapid civilization of the Negroes in the 

; ony of Sierra Leone, wherein the power 
0 ™ Gospel is strikingly displayed. 8vo. 2s. 
P ort Examination and Defence of certain 
ry eer in the office of Baptism, and in 
b atechism of the Church of England ; 

y nm Clerzyman. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
tn ae Word of God, concerning all who are 

— or affliction. sewed 4d. 

maa tter to the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. 

bly to his Remarks on the Bishop of Pe- 

Thee: 87 questions. 2s. 

: ducation of the Christian Minister: 
Barna i mA aicigien by Mordaunt 
9 ae IS, ° 
Pas me peso the Public Ministry of Christ, 
We records 0 fe - 
lists ; by the late Mrs. Cappe. mateens 


List of New Publications in September. 
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A Sermon preached in the Chapel of St. 
Savioursgate, York, August 5, 1821, on oc- 
casion of the death of Mrs. Catherine Cappe ; 
by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved. 

The History of Religious Liberty, from the 
first propagation of Christianity in Britain, to 
the death of George III; by Benjamin Brook. 
2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pinnocks’ County Histories, each county 
separate and complete in itself, containing its 
History, Topography, Antiquities, Curiosities, 
&c. &c. and illustrated with a travelling map. 
Is. each. 

New Picture of Dublin, forming a complete 
Guide in the Irish Metropolis ; by John James 
M’Gregor. 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 1. Vol. VI. of the Journal of Modern 
Voyages and Travels, containing Otto Von 
Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World, Part I. 
with many plates and maps. price 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. bds. 

The. World in Miniature, third division, 
being Turkey, in 6 vols. 12mo. illustrated by 
73 coloured engravings ; comprising a descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Customs, Dresses, and 
Character of its Inhabitants. 21. 2s. 


New French Books Imported by Dulau, 
and Co. Soho Square. 


Examen des doctrines médicales et des sys- 
témes de Nosologie ; précédé de propositions 
renfermant la substance de la médicine physio- 
logique ; par F. J, V. Brousais. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Il. 2s. 

Journal militaire de Henri IV, depuis son 
départ de la Navarre ; rédigé et collationné 
sur les manuscrits originaux; précédé d’un 
Discours sur Vart militaire du temps, avec 
dessins et fac similé; par M. le comte de 
Valori. 8vo. 9s. 

(Euvres complettes de C.F. Volney, mises 
en ordre et précédées de la Vie de l’Auteur. 
tomes 6 et 7. Il. Is. : 

Annuaire historique universel pour 1820, 
avec un Appendice contenant les actes publics, 
traités, notes diplomatiques, papiers d’Etat et 
tableaux statistiques, &c. une chronique of- 
frant les évenemens les plus piquans, etc. ; 
des extraits de voyages ou de Mémoires inté- 
ressans, et des Notices sur les productions les 
plus remarquables de l’année dans les sciences, 
par C. L. Lesur. 8vo. 15s. 

Beautés de histoire des Voyages les plus 
fameux autour du monde et dans les deux 
hémisphéres, ou Tableau des découvertes, des 
plus célébres voyageurs; terminé par une 
notice exacte et deétaillée sur le naufrage de 
la Méduse, la captivité de Dumont et la mort 
de Mungo Park: par H. Lemaire. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

Dictionnaire des proverbes frangais. 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. : 

Force navale de la Grande Bretagne; par 
Ch. Dupin, membre de l’Institut de France, 
etc., etc., etc., tome premier, Constitution de 
ln Marine, et tome second, Etudes et travaux. 
2 vols, 4to, with atlas, 11,168, ° 
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Spanish Books, published by Boosey and 
Sons, Broad-street, Exchange. 

El Teatro Espanol ; con Notas Criticas y 
Explanatorias. Vol. I. containing Seven 
Plays, by Lope de Vega and Cervantes. Price 
ll. bds.—Vol. II. Five Plays, by Calderon de 
la Barca, with a Portrait of the Author, price 
11.—Vol. III. Five Plays, by Calderon, price 
11., and Vol. IV. Five Plays, by Moretin, 
price 18s. 

Anaya Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 
taining its History, from the Commencement 
in the 12th Century ; with an account of the 
best Writers, and Critical Remarks ; followed 
by a History of the Spanish Drama, and spe- 
cimens. 12mo. 5s. 

El Diablo Cojuelo, Verdades Sonadas, y 
Novelas de la otra Vida. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

La Floresta Espanola ; or Select Passages, 


' in Prose, extracted from the most celebrated 


Spanish Authors. 3d edition, considerably im- 
proved and corrected. 12mo. bds. 5s. 6d. 

Feraud Cartas Mercantiles, Conocimientos, 
Protestos, Letras de Cambio, &c. Con una 
Lista Alfabética de las Voces Comerciales 
en Espanol y Ingles. 12mo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

Feraud’s Vocabulary and Dialogues in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, on Subjects 
adapted to general Use and Military Affairs, 
price 3s. 6d. bound. 

By Treuttle, Wirtz, and Co. 
Vauban, de importance dont Paris est a 


New Musie and Drama. 


[Oct |, 
la France, et le soin que l’on doit prendre de 
s& conservation. Svo. avec portrait ot » 
planches. 2s. 


Millengen Histoire Métallique de Nano. 
léon, ou Recueil des Médailles et des Mop. 
noies, qui out été frappées depuis la prémiere 
campagne de l’armée d’Italie jusqu’a son gb. 
dication en 1815. 4to. with 14 plates, [1, |, 

Comte Alexandre de Laborde, Voyap 
pittoresque en Autriche, 2 vols. in folio, avec 
cartes et planches. 141. 

Mémoires de l’Abbé Morellet, de }Acadé. 
mie Frangaise, sur le 18éme siecle et sur |, 
Révolution. 2 vols. 8vo. with portrait, }§, 

Lecarpentier, Galerie des peintres célebres, 
avec des remarques sur le genre de chaque 
maitre, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Gau (F. C. Architecte de Cologne) Antiqui- 
tés de la Nubie, on Monumens inédits des 
bords du Nil, situés entre la premiere et la 
seconde cataracte, dessinés et mesures en 18)9, 
livraison I. in folio, avec 5 planches. 11. 7s, 

Fastes Civils de la France depuis Vouver. 
ture de l’assemblée des Notables. 9s. 

Giraud, Beautés de Vhistoire de |’Inde, 2 
vols, 12mo. avec 12 fig. Is. 

Lettres sur la Valachie, ou Observations 
sur cette Province et ses Habitans, écrites de 
1815 & 1821, avec la rélation des demier 
événemens qui y onteulieu, 12mo.3s. 

Larry, Recueil de Mémoires de Chirurgie. 
8vo. 9s. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Cendrillon, acelebrated French Air, ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano Forte, 
by T.B. Phipps. 3s. 

HIS air, highly attractive in itself, 
is here turned to very good account. 

The introduction of the car dance, 
and the German flute accompaniment, 
are eligible additions; and the result of 
the whole is an effect which bespeaks 
the lively and tasteful mind of the 
composer, 

“ This sweet Rose, tho’ a beautiful 
Flower,” aSony written by Mr. D. A. 
— and composed by John Davy. 

$. . 

This little song (in two verses) is both 
written and composed with considerable 
ability. The words are poetical and 
elegant, and the melody is sweet and 
appropriate. Without perceiving any 
distinct and original beauty in this or 
that passage, as it presents itself, we 
derive from the impression of the whole 
peculiar gratification. The ideas are not 
only consistent and connected, but sue- 
ceed each other with peculiar ease and 
gracefulness. Mr. Davy has obviously 
taken great pains with this composition. 
A high degree of taste pervades the 


strain, the style of which is compound. 

ed of natural mellifluousness and artif- 

cial ornament. ; ; 

“ Chase away those anxious fears,” “ Tho 
twin’d around my heart, dear,” and 
“ When the youth kneeling, his pass 
revealing,’ by G. W. Reeve. 48. 6d. 0" 
1s. 6d. each. . 

These songs are composed in a clear 
and unembarrassed style, and wer 
the power of the master to adapt 1S 
melody to the various feelings of natur’, 
The sense of the words is strongly on] 
agreeably conveyed; and the aeire 
effect is appropriate and attract ‘ 
The title of the piece, as here give” 
The Witch of Durncleugh, (being r il 
sion of Guy Mannering) and bese 
songs are newly written. pi a 
piano-forte accompaniments, an eat 
positions for the flute, and are and 
way accommodated for chamber P 
tice. 

Fourteen Favourite Airs for two F * 
composed in a familiar Style Posh ql 
Use of Young Practitioners, by Weg 
dem, jun. 3s. at 
These airs are so light and easy; -< 

they cannot fail to improve those will 
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will give them sufficient practice. Raped 

are also, for the most part, smoot and 
raceful, as well as very lively; 

and the two parts are blended with 
muchskill. The melody is judiciously 
divided between the flauto prino and 
the jlauto secondo, each of which be- 
comes alternately the principal, and 
consequently shares the delicacy and 
dificulty of the execution. 

AConcertante Duett for Two ilutes, com- 
posed by John Parry. 3s. oa | 
This concertante, in which is intro- 

duced the favourite Scotch Air of Auld 

Lang Syne, is the production of a mas- 

ter whose merits, in certain styles of 

composition, are too well known not to 
bespeak a favourable anticipation of 
the pretensions of whatever is announ- 
cedfrom the same hand. The present 
production abounds in pleasingly-con- 
ceived passages ; and the general effect 
is calculated to gratify every cultivated 
ear, and to maintain the reputation 

Mr. Parry has so justly acquired, 

La Retovr au Chateau; a favourite di- 
vertimento for the Piano Forte, by J.C. 
Nightingale. 2s.6d. 

This publication cousists of an * in- 
troduction,’ in two crotchets in a bar, 
a march in common time of four crotch- 
ets, a trio in the same time, the air of 
“Ye streams that round my prison 
creep,” and a Rondo Polonaise, in tree 
crotchets. The whole occupies seven 
pages, and presents the juvenile prac- 
litioner on the instrument for which it 
is intended, with an exercise as inviting 
as agreeable. The beauty and diversity 
of the passages and movements are 
calculated to excite and repay atten- 
tion; and to practice them wiil be to 
inprove the finger and refine the taste. 
The Venetian Gondoliers, an Air, with 


Variations for the Piano Vorte or Harp,- 


by M. Holst. 

Mr. Holst, in this piece, has intro- 
duced his main subject with a pleasing 
and animated movement. ‘The varia- 
tions are happily conceived, and ably 
executed; and the intended effect is 
fully produced, The Finale, without 

eserting the theme, possesses a spirit 
and boldness that close the piece with 
peculiar eclat. The publication is evi- 

ently designed for young practitioners, 
and to such it will prove as profitable 
as gratifying, 

Overture du Jeune Henry, par Mehul, 
arrangée pour Deux Flutes par G. F. 
Fuchs. 35. 

This overture is arranged with a de- 

Monraiy MaG. No, 359. 
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gree of skill which evinces Mr. F.’s 
qualification for undertakings of this 
description. Aware, as we are, of the 
difficulty of producing with two instru- 
ments only, any desirable effect in an 
orchestral composition, it would be in- 
Justice in the present instance to with- 
hold our praise. All that could be 
achieved with such slender means, has 
been effected; and such success in so 
narrow a space, will, we hope, eucou- 
rage this master to exercise his talents 
on more extended plans, 
DRAMA, 

Drury LANE and HAYMARKET 
THEATRES. These theatres, during 
the past month, have been running a 
brilliant career. The one, by the con- 
tinued representation of the Coronation, 
aided by 4 Cheque on my Banker, The 
Spectre Bridegroom, Monsieur Tonson, 
and Geraldi Duval; and the other, by 
the repeated performance of Venice Pre- 
served, (which introduced a new and 
excellent young actress) Rise and Fall, 
Match Making and Match Breaking, 
(pieces of high and peculiar merit) has 
continued, in spite of the unpropitious 
season of the year, and the opposition 
of the Lyceum and the other minor 
theatres, to attract full and fashionable 
audiences, and to render the recess at 
Covent Garden the less felt. This lat- 
ter house, with renovated ‘splendour 
and a good appointment, re-opened on 
Monday, the 24th of September, and 
did not a little contribute to enliven the 
somewhat flat period of a London life. 
The new painting and gilding of the in- 
terior put the audience in good humour, 
and rendered them willing to be pleased 
with the representations promised in 
the bill of fare. But however the com- 
pany might be delighted with the new 
and lustrous aspect of every part of the 
edifice, they were more attracted by the 
performance of. Mr. Young, after a 
three years’ absence from London. His 
personation of Hamlet was received 
with those warm manifestations of pub- 
lic favour, to which his chaste, classical 
and animated acting is so well entitled. 
T he other characters were respectably 
sustained: and the melo-dramatic ro- 
mance of Undine, closed the entertain- 
ments of the evening with eclat. The 
audience was full and fashionable, and 


gave to the managers the most cheering 


promise of a successful and brilliant 


season. MEDICAL 
2 L 
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Medical and Agricultural Reports. 





(Oct, |, 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in public and 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the Cit 


private Practies 
Y Dispensary, 





ILIOUS affections have laiely been 
- prevalent even beyond the ordinary 
proportion of the season, and in some cases 
have proved of so malignant a nature, and 
60 severe in degree as to require more than 
common vigilance on the part of the prac- 
titioner to preserve the vital principle from 
sudden extinction. 

The physician finds (in the treatment of 
disease generally) four species of debility 
to contend with, all demanding different 
management, an.l therefore calling for 
much care in respect of their recognition. 

The first kind of weakness is purely ner- 
rous; it isa weakness of the will—that is, 
there exists actual power, but from a mor- 
bid condition of the voluntary faculty, the 
patient is reduced to the same state of im- 
potence as if the positive want of power 
was the complaint to be combated. It 
scarcely needs be said, that much discern- 
ment is often demanded thoroughly to ap- 
preciate, and properly to manave this, in 
fact, mental malady, though presenting a 
bodily shape—but if the physician find the 
proper clue to the requisites of the case, 
and judiciously make use ofhis knowledge, 
he will sometimes successfully command 
his apparently feeble, tainting, and tor- 
pid patient, to become strong, courageous, 
and active. 

In the second case, there is an actual de- 
privation of power—a positive exhaustion 
of the principle of strength; and here 
physical tonics are loudly called for, and 
abundantly applicable; much action is 
compatible with this state of the animal 
fibre ; but then it is irregular and jnordi- 
nate, not due and well proportioned ; you 
may here often instantaneously still the 
excited commotion, by measures which, ia 


a different state of things, would irritate 
and disturb, rather than calm and compose. 
Witness the astonishing quantities of opium 
that may be beneficially administereq in 
instances of T'etanic spasm. 

We have, thirdly, smo:hered strength as. 
suming the sembiance of essential weak. 
ness, without actually partaking of its 
nature. In these affections we haye 
to unwind, as it were, for a considerable 
length, in order to replace the cord of 
strength around the bodies of our patients, 
in a well-adjusted aud unentangled man- 
ner. We are here to “ do evil that good 
may come,” and to look to the point of the 
lancet (as a predecessor* of the reporter 
has happily expressed himself,) for the 
“ conveyance of a cordial ;” maiy fevers 
preseut illustrations of this sort of feeble. 
ness. 

Lastly, the practitioner will but too 
often meet with examples cf much ge- 
neral weakness, so intimately united with 
topical and internal derangement, that 
unadvisedly to attempt the institution 
of a strengthening process, is to strength- 
en—not the subject of the disease, but 
the disease itself; and even to acce- 
lerate the fatal termination. The writer 
has just commanded a visit to the coast 
in the case of a functional malady—he has 
just condemned the same in the case of a 
structural disorder—the one was an In- 
stance of pure unmixed debility, the other 
was an example of weakness complicated 
with, and even caused by, au inflammatory 
irritation of an important organ. 

D. Uwins, M.D. 

Bedford Row, Sept.20, 1821. 





* Dr. Sayer Walker. 
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N unkindly and variable season has 
concluded in one of the most expen- 

sive and distressing harvests, to the majo- 
rity of our farmers, to which an uncertain 
climate subjects us. We have, however 
experienced far worse seasons, in which 
cold, wet, and blighting weather has been 
inore constant, the present having been re- 
Jieved almost throughout by warm and gre. 
nial alternations. The Continent has not 
been more fortunate. With respect to the 
harvest in particular, Ireland has pe 
suffered more heavily than this count 


which the Western parts have been 
unfortunate. 


rhaps 
ry, in 

most 
In Scotland, and in the North 


generally, the wheats are said to have been 
harvested with most success. Lincolt- 
shire is named as one of the most fortunate 
districts. The plant of all the white corm 
was sufficiently strong and thick upon the 
land, unless oats be the exception ; but the 
atmospheric diseases took place early, and 
the rains which clouded the harvest have 
completed the misfortune of the crop, ° 
which a fine sample will be a rarity. There 
will be a vast quantity of black and sprout- 
ed wheat, and of discoloured barley. The 
bulk, indeed, will be considerable ; and as 
to peas and beans, the crop was perhaps 


neve harvest of the 
r greater, but the latter 




















F 


Ce 


1821.] 


latter will be greatly protracted. If any 
thing could cure the general errol of sow- 
. ragses With corn, a harvest like the 
ing grasses ’ tgp a 
resent would be the remedy, tor the clo 

ver, Which takes such a length of time to 
dry, has ruined immense breadth of barley. 
Some of the north-western districts have 
been doubly unfortunate, from barrenness 
occasioned by drought in summer, and from 
ruin of the crops by the rains in harvest. 
Much corn has been necessarily housed 
‘na wet aud bad state. Hop picking began 
inthe second week of this month, and the 
crop will be large. Red clover, rape, and 
linseed have advanced in price, fiom the 
bad state of, the weather. Perhaps the 
country never saw a finer turnip crop, or 
more luxuriant after-grass, from the influ- 
ence of which, store stock has experienced 
some rise of price. In wool, litt!e altera- 
tion. All kinds of grain, particularly 
wheat, had a rapid rise, in consequence of 
the wet weather, and it has been reported 
that a sample of wheat was sold in Mark- 
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lane at 100s. per quarter, There is no 
doubt but that fine samples reached 95s. 
The price has since considerably declined, 
nor is it a sound speculation, that wheat 
can rise, or be lifted up to the import price, - 
even in the spring ; so considerable is the 
overplus stock of last year, and so exten- 
sive the number of acres of the present 
crop, more so, it is said, than any preceding 
one in this country. The stocks of bread 
corn on the opposite Continent, and in 
America, are equally abundant. 

Smithfield —Beef 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.— 
Mutton 2s. 9d. to 3s.10d.—Lamb 3s.6d. to 
4s.6d.—Veal 3s. 6b. to 5s.—Pork 2s. 4d. 
to 5s—Bacon 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d—Raw 
Fat 2s. 9'd.—wWheat 44s. to 85s.— 
Barley 30s. to 44s.—Ouats 18s. to 32s.—The 
quartern loaf in London 12!d.—Hay 63s. to 
84s. 6d.—Clover do. 50s. to 105s.— Straw 
26s. to 42s, Od.— Coals in the Pool 34s. 6d. 
to 44s. 6d. 

Middlesex, Sept. 24, 1821. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Aug 27. Sept. 28. 
Cocoa, W. I. common £211 0 to 3 0 O 211 0 to 3 O 0 per cwt 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 | O .. 5 6 O 315 0 .. 416 O ditto. 
yfine . 6 4060 .. 616 O 6 3 0 .. 612 QO: {ditto. 
— -,Mocha - . 10 00 ..140 0 15 0 0 .. 19 0-0 per cwt 
Cotton, W.T.common . O 0 93 .. 0 O 105 S © SF. «a @ 0 10) per lb. 
~———,Demerara . . 0 0105... 01 1 0 0105.. 0 1 1 ditto. 
Currants ‘ ; , €8f8 ¢& . &'S 3 st eV. 8 Se O per cw. 
Figs, Turkey . , 2.2 @ « 6.844 200... 0 0 0 ditto. 
Flax,Riga .. . 50 0 0 ..52 0 0 5010 O ., 5% 10 0 per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . . 40 0 0 ,.42 0 0 42 0 O ..43 0 O ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets se i me wee: 2 0 0 .. 216 O per cwt. 
——- -—, Sussex,do,. . 216 0 .. 315 O 210 0 .. 216 O ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars - 9810-0 .. 1010 O 9 00 .. 100 0 per ton. 
vii ann oo oe 600 .. 70 0 ditto. 
Oil, Lucca - 9 9 0 ..10 0 O 9 9 0 ..10 O O per jar 
‘~, Galipoli ‘ - 66 0 0 .. 0 O O 66 0 0 .. O O O perton. 
Rags , - 118 6 .. 0 0 (0 118 0 .. 0 O O yer ewt. 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new .ee? «wt es 000 .. 0 0 0 ditto. 
Rice, Patna kind - 000 .,000 014 0 ..016 0 ditto. 
——, East India 013 0 .. 016 O 000 .. 0 0 0 ditto, 
Silk, Ckina, raw, 019 2 ..12 1 017 4 .. 1 010 perlb 
——, Bengal, skein - 014 3 .. O16 6 014 7 .. O15 1 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon. ers . 6346 0 8 6 ., O11 O per lb. 
—~~——~, Cloves = « 03 8 .. 0 310 0510 .. 0 O 0 ditto. 
———, Nutmegs .  g 0 4 «0 2. OO 4 2 OP Fu OP 0 ditto. 
la Pepper,black . 0 00 .. 000 0.0 %., 0 0 7% ditto. 
—— ——— ae . © i 6... © 2 1 0 1 OF... 0 1 1 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac. 0 0 0 .. 09 0 O38 9 .. 0 4 Opergal. 
“— —,Geneva Hollands 0 1 6 .. 01 8 000.. 00 0 ditto. 
~~, Rum, Jamaica. 0 2 9 .. 0 3 2 021... 0.2 6 ditto. 
Sugar, brown - 214 0 ..2 16 O 212 0 .. 215 O perewt. 
—- +, Jamaica, fine wm 6... es 310 0 .. 312 O percwt. 
——, East India, brown 018 0 .. 10 0 014 0... 1 0 O ditto. 
——, lump, fine i, a a ae ae 4 8 0 .. 418 O perewt. 
dllow, town-melied . 117 0 .. 118 0 117 0 .. 118 0 perewt. 
7. ? Russia, yellow . 2 60 .. 0 0 0 215 6 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea . . 0 2 8t.. 0 0 O 0 2 6$.. 0 O O perlb. | 
~-—, Hyson, best > > 2s 5... 0-s 7 059 .. 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira, old . 2100 ..40 0 0 21 0 0 .. 40 O O per pipe 
__? Port, old . 38 00 ..55 00 38 00 .. 55 0 0 ditto. 
“— *y Sherry . 2000 ..50 00 18 0 O .. 50 O O per butt 
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and home, 6s. to 10gs. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Premiums of Insurance.. .Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 64.—Cork or Dublin, 10s. 64 
fast, 10s. 6d.—Hambro’, 10s. 0d. — Madeira, 15s, 0d.— Jamaica, 30s. . 





(Oct, 1 


—Bel. 
Greenland, out 


Course of Exchange, Sep. 25.— Amsterdam, 12 16.—Hamburgh, 38 1.—Paris, 25 19 
—Leghorn, 47.— Lisbon, 50.—Dublin, 95 per cent. ' 
Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 560), .. 
Coventry, 9701.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,631.—Grand Surrey 601.—Grand Union, 6), 4s. 


—Grand Junction, 2121. - Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3151.—Leicester, 290) 
—Loughbro’, 2600:.—Oxford, 6451.—Trent and Mersey, 15101.—Worcester, 241.—East 


India Docks, 130].—London, 1011.— West India, 1761.--Southwark BripGe, 131,—Strang, 


dl. ds. 
Licat Company, 581. 10s. 


navy 1083. 


Royal Exchange AssuraANck, 2501.—Albion, 441. Os. —Globe, 1231. 0s.—Gas 
City Ditto, 1031. 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 27th was 76; 


At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’, 
3 per cent. consols, 753; 5 per cent, 


Gold in bars 31. 17s. 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3], 14s, 31.—Silver in bars 4s, 4d. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Aug. 
and the 20th of Sept., 13821: extracted from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month §88.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
GAR, MOSES, 

(\Varrand, L. 


Alexa “er, G. Aldermanbury, linendraper. (Gates, 


in 
Ashton, John, Knutsford, veterinary surgeon, 


(Picktord, Liverpool, and Blackstock, L. 
Bayley, C. Abingdon, linendraper. 
Batley, J. Great Yarmouth, grocer. 

and Co. L. 

Baynes, C. Western Point, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
Bedford, Thomas, Bristol, stationer. 

and Co. L. 

Bell, Josenh, Hampstead, victualler. 
Bethell, W. Vernon, Liverpool, merchant. 
venport, Liverpool, andChester, L. 


(Alexander and Holme, L. and Parker, L. 


Bird, Thomas, Solihul Lodge, coal-dealer. (Hall 


and Willett, L. and Shutt, Walsall. 
Bowman, Richard, Manchester, grocer, 
and Johnson, L. and Hadfield, Manchester. 


Brown, Charles, late of Dundee, merchant and ship 


owner, Swaine and Co. L. 


Biummall, Daniel, Sheffield, file-manufacturer. 
(Parker and Brown, Sheffield, and Blagrave 


and Walter. LL. 

Burnett, H. Long-lane, 
(Thomson, L. 

Burrows, J. Gloucester, mercer. (King, L. 

Cassells, J. Cannon-street, wine-merchant. 
mas, L. 

Compton, W. Birmingham, line 
and Co. L. 

Colston, Daniel Edward, Islineton Road, wu 
terer. (Pope, Old Bethlam. 

Cooper, George the 
(Stephens and Wood, L. 

Cooper, J. Newport, victualler. 


(Roe, L. 


Corbyn, Joseph James, Southweald, master-ma- 


rier. Delmar, L. 
Crowden, Richard, Knightsbridge, boot and 

maker. (Fox and Co. L. 
Davis, Rowhal!, Stafford, malster. Smith, Wal- 

gall, and Wheeler, 1. 
Davis, T. Great Bar, Staffordshire, malster, 


(Rey- 

nolds, L. and Fallows, Birmingham. , 
Dawson, John, Penrith, coach-maker. (Steel 
Grave, and Bleaymire, Penrith. ‘ 


a hg Lincoln, fellmonger. 
‘oO. L. 

Dixon, W. Portsmouth tailor, 
Driver, Nathan, Steanbridge, 


(Stocker, and 


(Hurst, L. 


man and Co. Stroud, and —T (New- 
nee en Garden, victuailer.  (Cock- 
eg) Glidten” — Ham, farmer. (Wal- 
we og Schmaeck, A. St, Mary Axe, mer- 


(Thomas, L 
isher, J. Waste ap 7 
F YT, J Lar ta ft rT. SOA p-mannfacturer, 


sou, L. and Atkinson, Lancaster, (Makin- 





late of Walbrook, oilman. 


(Nelson, L. 
(Swaine, 
(Biidges, 


(Jones, L. 
( Da- 


Bill, Samuel, West Bromwich, timber merchant. 


(Shord 


Bermondsey, oilman. 


(Tho- 
ndraper. (Swain 
phols- 


younger, Old Ford, farmer. 


shoe 


Flint, G. London-wall, merchant. 
Co. L. 


Fry, G. Newbury, Berks, mercer. 


(Kaye and 
(Smith, L. 


Gibson, J. Finsbu:y-square, merchant. (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, L. 
Godwin, J. Bristo!, coal-merchant. (Vizard 


and Co. L. 

Gormdry, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bacon dealer. 
(Bell and Co. L. and Dawson, Neweastie. 
Greenhouse, W. Ludiow, tanner. (Clarkeand Co. 

L. and Williams, Shrewsbury. 
Hankes, R. Lincoln’s-inn Fields, hat-manufecturer. 
(Harvev and Wilson, L. 
Hartland, J. Gloucester, mercer. (Holbrook, 
Ledbury, Stevenson and Bicknell, L. 
Heslington, J. jun. Yoik, grocer. (Dickenson, L. 
and Harle, York. 

Hilbnry, J. P. Mark-lane, wine-merchant. (Reat- 
don and Davis, L. 

Hillary, T. P. Little Tower-street, wine-merchant, 
(Hodgson, L. 

Hodgson, F. M. Manchester, dry-salter. (Pow- 
nalland Fairtherne, L. 

Hodgson, J. Staindrop, Durham, shopkeeper. 
(Turner and Hutchinson, b. 

Holding, W. Devonshire-street, Queen-square, 
wine-merchant. (Williams, L. 

Howard, E. and Gibbs, J. Cork-street, money: 
scrive hers. (Shaw and Stevens, L. 

Jones, A. W. New Brentford, cor aad coal-mer 


chants. (Toone and Co. L. ’ 

Knowles, J. aud Walker, H. Salford, — 
makers. (Willis and Co. L. and Healey, 
Manchester. 


Lambert, R. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
(Higson, Manchester, and Ellis, b. \ 

Langley, George John Henry, Bristol, goo" 
Jer. (Clarke and Co. L. and Savery, se 

Langstaff, William, Liverpool, merchant. (Yeane, 
Liver pool. - 

Marnham, late of Love-lane, cloth-iactor. 
and Co. L. 

Marshall, J. Battersea, tanner. 


[Smith 
(Drew and Son*, 


Mawdsley, Henry, late of Omskirk, plu 
5 


(Blackstock and Bruce, L. and Wright, Qms- 
kirk. ; 
Meredith, J. Manchester, paper-dealer.  (CP® 

Manchester. 


Nelson, J. Kendal, corn-dealer. — (Gray, L. tab 

Norfolk, Hezekiah, late of Mountsorrel, ong 
manufacturer. (Lawton, Leicester, 
Taylor, L. 

Oliva, T. C. Liverpool, merchant, 
Bower, L. : 

wee, WHEam, Covent Garden, tailor. 


(Lowe and 
(Popkin, 
Wentbridge, R- 


fract 
Joseph Pontefract, 
(Walker, Manchester, 4” 


Parry, Thomas, Manchester, 
Yorkshire, and Armitage, 
cotton-spinners. 
illis, L. 

— E. Liistol, grocer. 
Ol. 


(Haberfield, Bris- 


Port house? 
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Porthouse, 


Thomas, Wigton, Cumberland, dyer. 
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Warren, J. Bridgwater, tanner. 


Taylor, John, Lambeth, Surrey, fronmonger. (Woo- 


Thomas, Richard, Rochdale, hat-manufac 
(Hurd and Johnson, L. and Baker, rong 

Thorn, John, Plymouth, currier. 
and Baron, Plymouth. 

Liverpool, 


(Sandys, L, 


provision-merchant. 


Wardle, J. ce amas lace-manufacturer. (Hurd 


(Taylor and 


West, I. R. Louth, Lincolnshire, coach-maker. 


Whiteside, Richard, Hither, Henry, and Hastie, 
Thomas, Whitehaven, Cumberland, merchants. 


Woodward, John, and Shenton, John, Birmingham, 


(Drake, L. and Coine, 


Wright, Charles, Uudgate Hill, wine merchant. 


Wright, David, St. Catherine-street, corn-dealer. 


(Jones and Howard, L. 


and I. Woodham Terris, salesmen. 


(Bridges and Quilter, L. 


Miles, W. Oxford-street. 
Milligen, J. Houndsditch. 
Meliss, G. Fenchurch-street. 
Morris, J. Liverpool. 


' Swaineand Co. L. | ton, L. 
t estan © Deptford, victualler. (Hormsfield, 
Jing, James, Whitehaven, grocer, Clennell, 
), ae? Adamson, W hitehaven. (Toppt . | n 
1. Archibald, Pimlico, carpenter. opping, umstall] é 
Reid, Archi ald, ’ mae } Wheeler, L 
r W. Teignmouth, builder. urfoot, L. 
| ee. John, and Pape, T.. Leeds, seed-crushers, and Johnson, 
. (Robinson and Son, L. and Ward, Leeds. 
4 Ryder, Arthur, London, cotton-merchant. (Os- Roscoe, L. 
*baldeston and Murray, L. ® 
5 Sawden, B.S. Bridlington-quay, corn-factor. (Phillips, Louth. 
. (Crowder, Laurie, and Oliverson, L. 
, Seaton, Robert, Went oridge, cotton spinner. (Blake- 
F lock, and Co. Pontefract. (Falcon, L. 
Smalpage, J. Leeds, woollendraper. (Mackinson, Wi 
L. and Foden, Leeds. ; s)irit merchants. 
Stafford, Thomas, Bath, jeweller. (Netherstone Birmingham. 
and Co. L. Eviland Co. Bath. , 
Stead, Thomas, Thumhail,cotiton-spinner. (Wal- 
ker, L. ‘ ae 
Taylor, Henry, Commercial-road, master-mariner Yell, I. 
(Crabb, L. : 
| DIVIDENDS. 
Aspinal, W. Liverpool. Haagh, J. Carlisle. 
Aspinal, I. and J. Liverpool. Haynes, W. Stourbridge. 
| Bartram, J. Caaterbury. Haynes, W. Lowestoff. 
Barman, W. H. and C. Liver- Heginbottom, J. Ashton-under- 
pool. Line. 


Rates, J. Bishop Stortford. 

Bealey, R. Cockly Moor, 

Billinge, J. Bristol. 

Blogg, G. Aldersgate-street. 

Boyd, W. Benfield, P. Drum- 
mond, L. London 

Bray, G. Leeds. 

Brooks, J. Liverpool. 

Broomfield, C. Liverpool. 

Bull, J. Banks, Ws and Bryson, 
J. Cheapside. 

Burnett, A. Lisle-street. 

Button, W. Marlborough. 

Cater, S. and Horne, J. Watling- 
street 

Champness, S. Fulham. 

Clarke, W. and H. Lydeombe, 
and Widcomb, Somerset, 

Clarke, J. Worcester. 

Clarke, W. South Shields. 

Clarkson, T. Kingsbury. 

Ciayton, J. jun. Leeds. 

Dawson, J. Meltham, Yorkshire. 

Day, R. Crooked-lane. 

Doitington, J. Manchester. 

Davison, T. R. Old Broad-street. 

Ellis, C. Birmingham. 

Garton, J. Kingston-upon-Hall. 

Gilbert, J. Plymouth Dock. 

Harkness, J. Liverpool. 

Harinan, J. Norwich. 

Harris, T. Worcester. 


Hobbs, B. Redbridge. 

Holmes, W. North Shields. 

Houlbrooke, T. Holborn. 

Howett, J. St. Martin’s-lane. 

Hughes J. and Chatten, J. Storm- 
mington. 

Hutchins, T. Gloucester. 

Jackson, T. Wath-upon Dearne, 
Yorkshire. 

Imbrie, Bucklersbury. 

Innis, J. aud Watkins, R. Bris- 
tol. 

Jones, T. and Powell, E. Wrex- 
ham. 

Johnson, T.sen. andJohnson, T. 
jun, Lowestoff. 

Kenworthy, J. Saddleworth. 

Kirk, W. and Bronghton, Leeds. 

Le Chevalier, T. Wootton-under- 
edge. 

Lithgoe, J. Liverpool. 

Little, T. Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lockwood, E. Whitby, York- 
shire. 

Lott, L. Llandilo. 

Marsh, J. Rotherbam. 

Marshall, W. H. 
Spalding Moor. _ 

Mason, G. Chard. 

Masseau, W. Ryhall. 

Matthews, J. Penzance. 

M: Master, J. Norfolk-street. 


Holme on 








Nailer, J. St. Mary Axe. 

Payant, W. Manchester. 

Pearce, W. QOat-lane. 

Pewters, R. Bristol. 

Pitt, J. Cirencester. 

Pritchard, J. H. Caerlon. 

Ralph, R. and King, W. Ips- 
wich. 

Reynolds, J. Omskirk. 

Sanderson, J. and Masters, T. 
Sutton, Bedfordshire. 

Smith, S. Stayley, Cheshire. 

Spencer, E. Billiter-lane. 

Stalker, D. and Welch, A. D. 
Leadenhall-street. 

Stammers, T Button, W.S. and 
Odkin, T. Sudbury. 

Swain, G. J. Mansel-street, Good- 
man’s Fields. 

Taylor, J. and J. T. Upper 
Thames-street. 

Thompson, C. Halifax. 

Thompson, J. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Triphook, T. St. James’s-street. 

Twigg, W. Sheffield. 

Turner, T. London. 

Waddington, S. Halifax. 

Watt, H. V. Birmingham. 

Wells, T. Hadleigh. 

bari T. and H. Maccles- 
field. 

Woodhall, J. Egremont. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


an een 


Resulting from daily observations made on the southern verge of the Metropolis, from 


Aug 25, to Septj25, 1821. 
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— ine 
mum, Days. |Win d 


Greatest 
Mini- . : . Varia- 
num,.| Days: | Wind. Mean. Rangel tion in |Days- 
24 hours 











Barometer | 30°50]13 Sep.| SW. |29-71|9 Sept.| SW. 
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30°06 0-79 


0-44 |15 Sep. 























T Day | Night 
alermom. | 73°} 6 Sep.| Sw. | 52° |28AugJE.NE.| 66°0° | 63°0°| 21° | 12° |26Aug. 
y Prevatiing Winds, 

Number of daysa N. NE. EL SE. SS. SW. W. NW. WSW. 
eveupied byeach J 2 3 2 0 3 13 1‘ 3 2 
The total quantity of rain 2°25 inches, 

veri ' Number 
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Number of dayson which -. Cirrus, Cirro-stratus, Cirro-cumulus, Cumulus, Cumulo- 
| Y 


description has occurred. 
The weather of the period being naturally 


(Oct. } 

Character of the Clouds. | 
Stratus, Nin), 

1] 19 oe 
drizzling showers, except on one OCCasign 


considered wlth respect to its influence on the 
harvest, becomes a subject of unusual interest, 
stretching very far beyond the general consi- 
deration of a meteorological register. The 
first half of the period, which includes the last 
week of August, and the first ten days of Sep- 
tember, comes under the denomination of fair, 
rain fell on six of those days, but in smal 


The latter part of the period, i.e. from the Ith 
of September to the close, rain has falley in 
heavier showers, and more frequently—yi, 
on ten days, aud thunder storms of heavy, and 
in some instances, of destructive chara 
have occurred. Meteoric, or shooting s 
have been of frequeht occurrence, as 
heavy winds from the westward. 


Cler, 
tars, 
have 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE chief domestic topics of the 

month, have been the King’s visit 
to Ireland, attended by no circum- 
stances but festivity in that land of hos- 
pitality—and his subsequent departure 
for Hanover and other parts of the 
Continent. 

The only public act of government 
during his short stay in London, was 
the dismissal of General Sir Robert 
Wilson from the army, without an as- 
signed reason; but ascribed to his hav- 
ing attended the Queen’s Funeral, and 
remonstrated with the military for bar- 
barously firing on the people after the 
affray at Cumberland-gate had termi- 
nated. No circumstance for many 
years has created more general dissa- 
tisfaction than this exercise of power, 
and a subscription to indemnify Sir 
Robert has been set on foot. 

The Coroner’s Jury on Honey, have 
satisfied the friends of the constitution 
by a verdict of Manslaughter against 
the Life Guards concerned ; and in re- 
gard to Francis, we have recorded that 
another jury found a verdict of Wilful 
Murder. No means have. however, 
been adopted to satisfy the laws of God 
and Man in regard to these enormous 
crimes! 

The continued wet weather led ove 
class of the community to hope that 
agricultural produce would rise in 
price; and another class, the consumers 
to fear that such might be the case. 
There has been some advance, but it 
has not been maintained. 


SPAIN. 
In this countr 


$ will not 
respect the people's rights, the people 
seem to have no alternative but to do 


without them. A limited hereditary 
monarchy is the best of all govern- 
ments, but if kings will not be limited, 
they must not blame men for becoming 
republicans. If the King of Spain can 
overcome the prejudices of his order 
and education, he may be the first of 
sovereigns, because at the head of the 
freest people in Europe. 

It seems the King has left Madrid, 
and that this circumstance has given 
rise to great inquietude. RIEGO,a pa 
triotic general, has been superseded 
on a charge of republicanism, and the 
renowned people of Saragossa have 
espoused his interest. It appears also 
that plans are organizing in Spain by 
French republicans, to assail the tot- 
tering power of the Bourbons in France, 
where the dread of Napoleon’s military 
ascendancy no longer checks the hopes 
of patriotism. The French demand 
their Charter and the Spaniards their 
Constitution, with which their sover- 
eigns hope to dispense with impunity. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The Union has been further axg- 
mented in extent and capability by the 
formal annexation of Florida, of whic 
possession was lately taken by the Re- 
publican General Jackson, in conforml 
ty to the treaty with Spain. 

TURKEY. 

This empire, so disgraceful to human 
nature, in its misery and despotism, 
seems likely, as Napoleon told Lort 
Whitworth, to be about to fall to ay 
under its own weight. Nothing butt , 
contemptible principle of legitintey 
cherished by the members of the l ~ 
Alliance, permits it to be suffered : 
the fairest portions of the earth sho : 
be so abused. Whether Russia willot 
will not move is not at present certail, 
but the following documents have ap- 

red in theGerman journals: |. 
 Vinena, Sept. 6.—The following “ 


which the 
the substance of the note Ottoman 
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Ottoman Government “ ~——— 
to St. Petersburgh, in reply to the ube 
on has always respected treaties 
with other Powers, and especially with 
Russia. The energetic and extraordinary 
measures taken against the Greeks were 
only directed against rebellious subjects. 
Every Government has the right, and even 
contracts the obligation, to punish traitors, 
and all who disturb public order. The Ot- 
toman Government has disapproved of the 
excesses committed by the populace; but 
the people had taken up arms en masse to 
defend their religion and the legitimate 
throne. Wallachia and Moldavia could not 
heevacuated until the insurrection, of which 
they were the theatre, should be entirely 
suppressed, and peace and order re-esta- 
blished there. The detention of some ships 
laden with corn, in the Bosphorus, or in 
the port of Constantinople, was a measure 
commenced by the necessity of storing the 
capital with provisions; besides, it was 
the local authorities who adopted this mea- 
sure, without waiting for orders from the 
Government: finally, the Christians pro- 
voked this step, because their privateers 
kept the Dardanelles in a state of blockade ; 
the Porte, however, is willing to granta 
reasonable indemnity to such Russian sub- 
jects asshall prove that they have sustained 
aloss by the measure. 

The free navigation of the Strait shall be 
re-established. The Porte never enter- 
tained any other views than the punish- 
ment of the guilty: all faithful and pacific 
subjects will continue to enjoy the protec- 
tion of the laws, and will not be molested 
in the exercise of their religious worship. 

The Austrian Observer of the 7th of 
September, contains the following im- 
portant Manifesto of the Grand Seignor. 

To the illustrious Vizirs, the honourable 
Mirimiranes, the estimable Mollas, Judges, 
Sub-judges, Mutesselim, Wayvodes, and 
Ayans, to the other Magistrates and No- 
bles of the country, as well as to all the 
other men in authority throughout all Ana- 
tolia, is addressed the following order :— 

lt is evident that all the rules and poli- 
“ (Positions which from ancient times 
a eh ty - in my Sublime Empire, 
of that €dupon the noble commandment 
tion a law, whose solidity and dura- 
dene rei anteed by God, even until the 
it has te resurrection ; it is therefore that 
dion oe been permitied at any time, 
tothe fan 7 Ministers of the Empire, nor 
nena ctionaries of my Sublime Porte, 
anc y individual professing the Maho- 

“n religion, to act in contravention of 
their authorit ‘ It is } : : 
dent that all > t is in no wise less evi- 
ate not Mah e Rayas (the subjects who 
morial . ometans) who from time imme- 

ave, under the dominion and the 


tic 


safety of my Sublime Empire, fulfilled the 
conditions of their vassalage, have had 
their properties and their lives respected, 
and have theniselves been objects of the 
favour and protection of my Sublime Porte; 
but when they have transgressed the 
bounds of vassalage and the limits of obe- 
dience, recourse must be bad to the punish- 
ment which has become necessary, and 
which is further confirmed by law. 

The Greek people have been at all times 
tributary subjects of my Sublime Porte: 
mercy and clemency have been exercised 
towards them in every particular: their ho- 
nour, their properties, and their lives have 
been defended, protected, and secured ; 
they have never experienced any other 
treatment than favour and every sort of 
kindness,even beyond that which had been 
promised in the treaties with the Rayas : 
nevertheless, they have had the audacity 
to trample under foot the divine mercies of 
which they have been the objects, to pursue 
the paths of ingratitude, and with their 
characteristic perfidy, to maintain a per- 
verse and traitorous conduct, opposed at 
once to their allegiance and to good faith. 

If in some places the Greeks have suc- 
ceeded in rising against my Sublime Go- 
vernment, to which they are subjects, and 
which treats them with so much lenity, my 
great Empire continues (thanks be given 
to the Almighty ') to be the Empire of Ma- 
homet, and my people, the people of Ahmed. 
By the grace and with the assistance of 
God, the defender of our faith and of our 
people, as well as by the blessings of the 
spiritual help of our legislator and Sublime 
Prophet, my Sublime Porte has been in- 
formed of the insurrection at the very mo- 
ment of its breaking out. It has therefore, 
without delay, adopted proper measures, 
and caused at various times paternal exhor- 
tations and instructions to be addressed to 
the individuals of every rank of the said 
-Greek nation, as well by the proper au- 
thorities appointed for that special purpose, 
as also through the Patriarch. It has ex- 
horted them to continue in the way of 
fidelity and loyalty, and within the limits 
of submission and obedience, and it has 
also fully acquitted itself of all the duties 
of mercy and clemency ; on the other hand, 
it has inquired into the conduct of those 
who, taking a share in the revolt, have re- 
jected every sentiment of repentance, and 
after a previous conviction it has inflicted 
upon them the necessary punishment. 

But they have not appreciated the cle- 
mency and mercy which have been evinced 
towards them, and they have not listened 
to the counsels and exhortations which have 
been addressed to them. Their pride and 
their revolt, making, on the contrary, every 
day further progress, my Sublime Porte 
considered ouly of the means of maintain- 
ing 
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ing the order and the security of the State, 
and of restoring the tranquillity of its in- 
habitants. Superior orders have in conse- 
quence been transmitted into my well-de- 
fended provinces, bearing the power, in 
virtue of a Sublime Fetwa, which proceeds 
from the brilliant law, of punishing those 
Rayas in full revolt who dare to combat 
against the Islamites, of seizing their pro- 
perties, and making their families captive. 

My sublime will being pronounced for 

the observance of the principle, that those 
subjects who conduct themselves in a 
peaceable and tranquil manner, occupying 
themselves with their own affairs only, or 
those who having been once guilty of se- 
dition or revolt, shall have returned since 
into the paths of submission and a sincere 
repentance, shall be placed as before under 
the beneficent protection and shield of my 
Sublime Porte; and although I do not suffer 
any action opposed to this will manifested 
upon my part, I have learned in a positive 
manner that in some places this principle 
has not been observed. Violence has been 
employed against peaceable and defenceless 
subjects who have taken no part in the re- 
volt, and some persons have had the teme- 
rity to seize upon their property, their fa- 
milies, and their churches. It requires no 
further declaration to make it known that 
such a conduct is conformable neither to 
law nor to reason, that it is diametrically 
opposed to the principles uniformly pursued 
in my great empire, and that it is, in every 
particular, in contradiction to. the Divine 
will, as well as to my Imperial order. It 
is consequently manifest that such conduct 
is dictated only by men who are incapable 
of distinguishing circumstances and rela- 
tions. 

Therefore it is that I am now about to 
send my particular commands, with refer- 
ence to this matter, to the three divisions 
of Anatolia and of Romelia. 

My will is, then, that you Vizirs, Miri- 
miranes, Mollas, Judges, Sub-Judges, and 
other authorities, should make known this 
manner of viewing affairs in all places 
within your districts and jurisdictions, and 
that you should hasten to intimate to every 
person who may have the audacity to at- 
tack peaceable and innocent subjects, who 
manifest no seditious intentions, and carry 
about no sigus of revolt, that be shall be 
responsible to me for his conduct in that re- 
spect. You must exert ail your cares to 
relieve peaceable subjects from all vexat ion, 
and take all necessary measures that they 
may pertectly enjoy my high imperial pro- 
sty hat ney who maybe gy 

: xcesses shall be sey erely punished 
on the spot, 
pach fsb amie a 
shall be informed that it is my ouneen aoe 

ed that it is my supreme wiil 
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that you shall take the utmost care not to 


suffer, in contravention of the Sublime lay 
and of my commands, peaceable and inno. 
cent subjects to be exposed to injuries ang 
vexations, public or private, and that the 
. ightest neglect or omission with respect 
to this particular will expose yourselves to 
responsibility; you must act in conformi 

with it, you must execute my commanis 
and my sublime will, evince a knowled 

in necessary matters, and sedulously ayoid 
permitting it in any instance to be violated. 

Given in the days of the middle of the 
month of Siskide, 1236: that isto say, in 
the middle of August, 1821. 

The conditions demanded by Russia 
of the Porte, since the departure of 
Baron de Strogonoff, are safd to be— 

1. The re-establishment of the churches, 
and the repair of the Patriarchal Basilica, 
where the remains of the Patriarch Gregory 
should be deposited in a magnificent ton. 

2. The restitution of the confiscated pro- 
perty of the Greek families whose most 
distinguished individuals have perished in 
the revolution. 

3. The indefinite liberty of the orthodox 
worship, under the protection of the am- 
bassadors and consuls of the Emperor of 
Russia, who will, for this purpose, establish 
agents wherever he shall judge it proper 
for the support of the worship of the mem- 
bers of the clergy and of the Christians of 
the orthodox church. 

4. By way of security, the occupation 
of the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, and of the Turkish fortresses on the 
right bank of the Danube, by Russian 
troops. 

5. In order the better to ensure the ex- 
ecution of the stipulations, the Emperor of 
Russia demands, that one of the ports 0 
the Archipelago which he may judge cot 
venient shall be delivered up to him, where 
he will station a squadron, the expeuce of 
which, as well as that of the army of occu 
pation in the ultra Danubian provinces, 
shall be defrayed by the Turkish goveT 
ment. 

SOUTH AMERICA. . 

The following are the official detal , 
of the victory alluded to in our last : 


BATTLE OF CARABOBO. Cor: 
The paper of Angostura, entitled “ 
veo Extraordinario del Orinoco; . D 
July 25, contains Bolivar’s despatch 0 
the victory of Carabobo. ie 
Most EXxcenLent $in,— Yesterday, hia 
political birth of the republic of Colum 
was confirmed by a splendid victory. — ving 
The divisions of the liberating at™ ha 9 
joined in the plains of Tinaquillo oD wae 
we marched yesterday morning on the 


quarters of the enemy in Carabobo. 
The first division composed 


prave 
Brits 
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id ion, the bravo of the Apure, and 
pers under the orders of General 
Poet. Tie second composed of the second 
prigade of Guards, the battalions of Tirailleurs, 
Boveck and Vargas, and the sacred squadron 
commanded by the undaunted Colonel Ara- 
mendi, under the orders of General Sedeno. 
The third composed of the first brigade of 
Guards, the battalions of Rifles, Grenadiers, 
vanquisber of Boyaca, Auzoategui, and the 
intrepid Colonel Rondon’s regiment of caval- 
ry, under the orders of Colonel Plaza. 

Our march across the mountains and through 
the defiles, which separated us from the ene- 
my’scamp, was rapid and orderly. At 11 in 
the morning we defiled by our left in front of 
the enemy, and under his fire; we crossed a 
rivulet, where only one man could pass at 
once, in presence of an army placed on an 
inaccessible level height, commanding us in 
every direction. 

The gallant General Paez, at the head of 
the two battalions of his division, and the brave 
Colonel Munoz’s regiment of cavalry, at- 
tacked the eneniy’s right with such fury, that 
in half an hour he was thrown into confusion 
and completely routed. It is impossible to 
do sufficient honour to the valour of our troops. 
The British battalion, commanded by the 
meritorious Colonel Farriar, distinguished it- 
self amongst so many other brave men, and 
suffered a heavy loss of officers. 

The conduct of General Paez in this last 
and most glorious victory of Columbia, ren- 
ders him deserving of the high military rank; 
and I therefore, in the name of the Congress, 
offered on the field of battie to appoint him 
General in Chief of the army. 

None of the second division partook in the 
action, except a part of the Tirailleurs of the 
Guard, commanded by the worthy command- 
ant Heras. But its General, enraged that all 
his division could not from the obstacles of 
the ground, join in the battle, charged singly 
amass of infantry, and fell in its ceutre in 
the manner that ought to close the glorious 
career of the bravest of Columbia’s brave. 
In General Sedeno the Republic has lost a 
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staunch supporter both in peace and war; 
hone more valiant than he; none.more obe- 
dient to his government. I recommended the 
ashes of the gallant hero to the Sovereign 
Congress, that the honours of a solemn tri- 
umph may be paid to his memory. 

Like grief does the Republic suffer in the 
fall of the dauntless Colonel Plaza, who 
filled with an unparelleled enthusiasm, threw 
himself on a battalion of the enemy, desiring 
it to surrender. Colonel Plaza is deserving 
of Columbia’s tears, and that Congress 
confer on him the honours due to such distin- 
guished heroism. 

The enemy being dispersed, the ardour of 
our chiefs and officers was so great in the pur- 
suit, that we sustained considerable loss in 
that high class of the army. The bulletin 
will communicate their illustrious names. 

The Spanish army exceeded 6,000 men, 
composed of all tae best of the pacificatory 
expeditions. That army has ceased to exist : 
only 400 men will have this day taken refuge 
in Puerto Cabello. 

The Liberating Army had an equal force to 
that of the enemy, but not more than a fifth 
part of it decided the fortune of the day. Our 
loss is not great—hardly 200 in killed and 
wounded. 

Colonel Rangell, who did, as he always 
does, prodigies, marched this day to take up 
a line against Puerto Cabello. 

May it please the Sovereign Congress to 
accept in the name of the heroes whom I have 
the honour to command, the homage of a 
conquered army, the most numerous and the 
finest that ever in Columbia carried arms in a 
field of battle. 

Valencia, June, 25, 1821. BOLIVAR. 

Puerto Cabello has since been aban- 
doned by the Royalists, and Columbia 
is free. 

If accounts just received are to be re- 
lied on, General San Martin has been 
repulsed before Lima, with heavy loss $ 
and Peru continues under the yoke of 
foreign government. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
Aur,25. A N inquest was held on the 
$ A body of E. Sells, a private 
bree - was found robbed and 
on the preceding day, at High- 
gate. 07 rdict—wilfal eurdir ‘ 
1; Several persons brought up to 
Narlborough-street, charged with being 
ae in the late affray with the sol- 
Ps ty, at Knightsbridge. One of themheld 
il, and the rest discharged. 
Mr. Sheriff Waithman addressed 
Earl Bathurst, describing the 


— 


a letter to 


0 
—e committed on himat Knightsbridge, 


ling for an enquiry i 
quiry into the conduct 
ONTALY Mag. No, 359. 


of the military in that affair, but no satis- 
factory answer hus yet been received. 

Sept. 9. A ire broke out on the premises 
of Messrs. Southall and Fossick, umbrella 
manufacturers, Gracechurch-street, which 
soon destroyed the three adjoining houses, 
a meeting-house, and materially injured 
several others. Four individuals perished 
under the ruins while attempting to rescue 
the property. 

— 10. A fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. Myers, Prince’s-street, Soho, which 
consumed the three adjoining houses, and 
four individuals, the son of Mr. M., a father 
and two children perished in the flames. © 

2M 11, At 
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—11. At a Court of Common Council 
held this day, thanks were voted to Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman, “for the presence of 
mind, temper, firmness and courage dis- 
played by him at the affray with the sol- 
diery at Knightsbridge, on the 26th Aug. 

— 12. After fourteen days laborious and 
public-spirited attendance, the Coroner's 

jury on Richard Honey returned a verdict 
of “ Manslaughter against the officers and 
men of the Ist regt. of Life Guards, who 
were on duty between Tyburn-turnpike 
and Park-lane, on the day R. Honey was 
shot, Aug. 14, 1821.” 

— 15. Two bills of indictment, preferred 
by the Bridge-street Association, against 
Mr. Hone, for his “* Non mi ricordo” and 
“ Matrimonial Ladder ;” and one by its 
secretary against the News, for publishing 
Mr. Waithman’s speech at the last Common 
Hall, were thrown out by the Grand Juries 
of London and Middlesex. 

Same day the King arrived in town from 
Ireland, and on the 24th he left London for 
the Continent . 

--- 20. In the Gazette of this day, a me- 
morandum from the War Office announces 
that “the King has been pleased to re- 
move Major-General Sir Robert Thomas 
Wilson from the British army.” A public 
subscription has since been set on foot, to 
indemnify him, by a gentleman who kas 
subscribed £500. 

MARRIED, 

Francis Cresswell, esq. jun. of Black- 
heath, to Rachel, 2d daughter of J. Fry, 
esq. banker, London. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, William Ca- 
husac, esq. to Emily Sarah, 2d daughter of 
H. Borche, esq. 

At Ashtead, E. Lomax, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Hester, eldest daughter of E. Smith, 
esq. 

‘W. ‘J. Ching, esq. Barrister at Law, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest daughter of Samuel Co- 
myn, esq. 

Mr. H. L. Robins, of Covent Garden, to 
Miss Howis, of South Lambeth. 

The Rev. W. Brant, of Putney Heath, to 
Isabella Anne, daughter of the late Rey. 
G. Wright. 

The Rev. John Primate Maud, of Hilling- 
don, to Miss Matilda Elizabeth Hains, of 
Swainswick. 

Lieut. W. H. Nicholls, R.N. to Jemima 
Jane, youngest daughter of Thomas Med- 
lycott, esq. Herne Hill, Surrey. 

T. S. Carter, esq. Barrister at Law, to 
Eliza Sophia, only daughter of the late R. 
Powis, esq. of Sedcoft, Kent. 

Alexander James Scott, esq. of Euston 
Square, to Julia, second daughter of James 
Deacon, esq. 

At Stepney, W. Fergus, esq. to Miss 
Cairus, daughter of Mr. James C., R.N. 

At Mary-le-bone, Sir R. p. Haugan to 

Marianne Wolff James, only daughter of 
the late Col’ James lanes, of Madras. 










David Howell, esq. to Frances, young. 
est daughter of Thomas Russell, 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, tie 
Rev. Richard Boyse, of Little Had 
Herts, to Winifred Berners, 4th daughter 
of the late Sir T. B. 

At St. Ann’s, Soho, P. J. Macdonald, esq, 
to Eliza, youngest daughter of Willian 
Overton, esq. 

At Islington, Mr. M. Joseph, of Birchin. 
lane, Cornhill, to Miss Sarah, Georgiana 
Brown. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, James 
Scott, esq. of Greenock, to Susan, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Daniel M’Kellar, 
of that place. 

At Abinger, Surrey, John Campbell, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, to Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Scar- 
lett, esq. M.P. 

At St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, Henry Au- 
gustus Hope, to Bennet, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Blaxland, esq. 
Ospringe, Kent. 

At Hampstead, Edward ‘ioller, jun. esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons, to Margaret, young- 
est daughter of the late John Edington, esq. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. Thomas 
Kingsbury, of Leadenhall-street, to Martha, 
daughter of the late Joseph Luck, esq. of 
Clapton. 

Mr. J. R. Pizey, of Laurence Pountney- 
lane, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Cherrill, esq. of Clerkenwell. 

At Mortlake, Surrey, the Rev. E. James, 
M.A., toSarah, eldest daughter of Frede- 
rick Reeves, esq. of East Sheen. 

At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Mr. Peter 
Adams, of Throgmorton-street, solicitor, 
to Eliza, only daughter of the late John 

oake, esq. 
7 Henry a esq. of Brixton Common, 
to Anna, youngest daughter of the late 
John Chester, esq. 

At Mar wy Church, Capt. a 
Digby, R.N. to Elizabeth, only daug : 
of Sir John Walsh, bart. of Warfield, Ber ‘ 

At St. Giles’s in the Fields, John wat 
ney Harvey, esq. to Fanny, 2d waar cg 
the late W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln's 
Fields. 

At Tottenham, Capt. James Hodgson, of 
the 17th Madras Infantry, to Miss ago 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieut. 
Col. Fearon, 31st, to Miss Palmer. 

DIED. pee 

At Hampstead, 83, Mrs. Chi, , 

Amelia ‘Maria, wife of Mr. Lannoy H. 
Forbes. ¢ the 

At Bromley, Mr. John Blucke, © 
Secretary’s Office, Chelsea College. of T. 

At Hammersmith, Ann, the wife 
Smith, esq. of New Bridge-street. am 

At Elsted, Surrey, John Ly yor 
formerly an eminent solicitor in Lon 10d 

W, J. Waldie, esq. of Queen-s®™ 
Cheapside. ' Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ann Carter, of Peckham. 

In Budge-row, Mr. Edward Gillow, 
youngest son of Thomas G. esq. of St. 
Nicholas, Thanet. 

At Islington, Mrs. E. Toone, relict of 
the late Capt. John T. aged 72. 

Jn Harley-street, Simeon Droz, esq. 

In South Audley-street, Miss Selina 
Thistlewaite. 

In George-street, Hanover Square, the 
wife of 7. C. Corry, esq. of Monaghan. 

At Twickenham, 44, the Rev. H. P. 


Beauchamp. 
At ~ sl Mr. Thomas Sorel Banis- 


ter. 

At Kensington, the Rev. Joseph Butler. 

85, William Hunt, esq. of the South 
Sea House. 

At Homerton, 55, Mrs. Helen Cowley. 

Sophia Elizabeth Fitzherbert, only 
daughter of P. F. esq. of Bristol. 

On Paddington Green, 74, Jos. Thrupp, 
esq. 
42, Lydia, wife of Mr. George Lamb, of 
Camberwell Grove. 

In London-street, Fitzroy Square, 59, 
David Sutherland, esq. 

At Percy-street, Bedford-square, Mrs. 
Tandy. 

37, John Taylor, esq. of St. George’s 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 

On the Terrace, High-street, Mary-le- 
bone, 74, George Elwes, esq., son of the 
notorious miser of that name. 

Julia Clara, 2d daughter of J. Mazzing- 
hi, of Sloane-street, Chelsea, after a short 
illness from cating melon. 

Thomas Stallard Penoyre, esq. of Lead- 
enhall-street. 


on Battersea Rise, 75, Richard Budd, 


In Upper Thornhaugh-street, 72, Rev. 
Thomas Exon. 

At Putney, Mary, wife of Mr. J. Charl- 
wood. 

W. Kinnaird, esq. sen. magistrate of the 
Thames Police Office, anda druggist in 
Holborn. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 52, 
Edward Charles Howell Shepherd, esq. 

Mr. Henry Bott, of Leadenhall-street. 

At Sunbury Common, Robert Jones, esq. 

At Queen’s Row, Walworth, 65, E. 

dams, esq. 

Tottenham, 68, Mr. James Norman. 

1, Edward Griffin, esq. many years 

a to the Sun Fire Office. 

= Springfield Lodge, Camberwell, 80, 

‘anna Margaretta, widow of the late 
Col. Chalmers. 


After a short illness, 85, M 
r. George 
Crane, of Rathbone-place. ; 


oe Fulham, Louisa, wife of the Rev. H. 


= Harrow, Mr. James Oldfield. 
je. y at his residence inGreat Pulteney- 
» “Yr. Polidori, who accompanied 
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Lord Byron abroad as his domestic 
physician. The servant, not finding him 
rise at the usual hour, went to his 
room between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
and found him groaning, apparently in 
the agonies of death. An alarm was 
given, and medical aid immediately called, 
but before the arrival of the surgeons, he 
had expired in a fit of apoplexy. — 

At Westbourne-place, Sloane.square, Mr. 
Robert Wardell. — | 

At Camberwell, 59, Sarak Ann, wife of 
Mr. B. Lowett, sen. 

At Pentonville, Margaret, youngest 
daughter of E. Cornwell, esq. of Friday- 
street. 

In Dover-street, Piccadilly, Mary Ann, 
wife of Charlies March, esq. 

At Fenchurch-street, Mr. Christopher 
Wilson. 

At Upper Tooting, 16, Adam, eldest son 
of Adam Oidham, esq. 

68, Henry Robins, esq. of the Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, many years known 
to the public as an auctioneer in a consider- 
able business, which he conducted with a 
degree of probity which ensured success 
and the accumulation of a considerable 
fortune. 

Suddenly, Abraham Mendes Furtado, 
esq. better known by the name of Charles 
Furtado, the celebrated piano-forte player. 

At Hayes, 84, Mr. Robert Heel. 

At Dulwich, Harriet, wife of Thomas 
Fleming, esq. 

At Tunbridge, 69, after a short illness, the 
Rev. Vicessimus Knox, D.D. of the Adelphi, 
London. This respectable and distinguished 
divine was born in London, in 1752, his 
father being then master of St. Paul’s School, 
where he received his first education. He 
was then removed to St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and on an exhibition in 1779, took 
the degree of A.M. and obtained a fellowship. 
By his father’s interest, and his own merits, 
he was appointed master of Tunbridge School, 


-which he raised to the highest character 


among classical seminaries, where he married 
the daughter of a respectable bookseller, and 
discharged his onerous duties with singular 
credit till 1812, when he resigned in favour of 
his son, the Rev. Thomas Knox, of Brazen 
Nose College, Oxford and settled in the 
Adelphi, where he passed the remainder of 
his days in tbe undisturbed enjoyment of a 
literary life. The degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on him by an American university. In 
the course of his active and useful life he has 
written many excellent works, some of which 
will last as long as the language, and endure 
as a testimony of his talents and excellent 
principles. The first met with are “ Essays, 
Moral and Literary,” in one volume 8vo. pub- 
lished without a name. The success of this 
work induced him to enlarge it, and to print 
it with his name, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1798, since 
which it has run through at least twenty 
editions, and done much towards forming the 

learning 
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learning and taste of the age. In 2781, he 
published “ Liberal Educetion, or a Practical 
Treatise on the Methods of acquiring Useful 
and Polite Learning,” and no work was ever 
written abounding in finer principles, drawn 
from the models of antiquity. This was en- 
larged to 2 vols. 1785. He also edited the 
well known “ Elegant Extracts in Prose, 
Verse, and Epistles,’ 1783. ‘‘ Winter 
Evenings, or Lucubrations on Life and Let- 
ters” came out in 1788. ‘* Sermons Intended 
to Promote Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ 
1792. “ Personal Nobility, or Letters to a 
Young Nobleman,” a work which ought to 
be found in every respectable family in the 
empire. On the 10th of August, 1793, he 
preached a truly Christian sermon at Brighton, 
recommending peace, but although he was 
strongly attached to the establishment, yet the 
high church politics of the day induced some 
person to be offended with his opinions, as too 
liberal, and some coxcombs in military uni- 
forms, the next time he appeared in the thea- 
tre, insulted him in so a manner 
as to oblige him to leave the place. He 
soon after published a narrative of these trans- 
actions, a circumstance which at the time 
created a great public sensation; and soon 
after printed “ The Spirit of Despotism,”’ 
without his name, and subsequently suppress- 
ed]; a work which has recently been reprinted, 
_and which as his, as well as from its"great in- 
trinsic merit, will rank as the first political 
classic in our language. His “ Family Lec- 
tures” came out in 1795, large 8vo. “ Chris- 
tian Philosophy,’ 2 vols. 12mo. in 1795. 
“ Considerations on the Nature and Efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper,’ 2 vols. 12mo. 1790, a 
cheap edition of which was published at the 
desire of Dr. Horsley. He also published 
several single sermons, all characterized by 
the elegance of their style, and the correct- 
ness of their sentiments. But the grave must 
not be permitted to close upon this eminent 
writer, scholar, and divine, without our tri- 
bute of respect. Dr. Knox was uniformly an 
asserter of civil and religious liberty ; a zea- 
lous friend of the established religion (as his 
various theological treatises evince,) and he 
Considered its perfect security consistent with 
the most liberal toleration of all denomina- 

tions of Christians, His polished style had 

long ranked him, as an author, among the 

Classics of his country—especially in Helles 

Tetires. In the pulpit he possessed a most 

commanding eloquence; in private life none 

conciliated ‘ei pry tow and esteem. There 

was a singleness of heart that displayed itse] 

in all his words and actions ; “hes eta 
unassuming, and his habits unobtrusive; but 

when not under the influence of 
depression, there was a fervour in his lan- 


guage that gave a peculiar and deli . 
mation to bie pt elightful ani 


riched with all the 
grand and distinguishing feature of his charac. 


Dr. Knox.—Mrs. Inchbald. 


(Oct, 1 


himself might be their avowal) wherever and 
whenever he felt, that tbe interests of lean. 
ing, liberty, or truth, were endangered, One 
of his objects was to inculcate a general {ecl. 
ing of the folly and wickedness of war, It 
is a subject he frequently recursto in his mis. 
cellaneous pieces. He translated a tract of 
Erasmus, entitled “ Bellum duice inexpertis,» 
and named it “ Antipolemus,” and a respect. 
table society has since been formed, who 
have taken the appellation of Antipolemiss, 
His last production was a pamphlet, written 
a few months since, upon the national advap. 
tages of ‘¢ Classical Learning.” In person he 
was rather about the middle size, his physiog. 
nomy bespoke his contemplative habits, bis 
complexion was dark, and bis entire demea- 
nor such as became a perfect philosopher, 
[Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, (whose death we 
noticed in our last) was the daughter of Mr, 
Simpson, a respectable farmer at Staningfield, 
near Bury, Suffolk, She was born in 1756, 
and at an early age was remarkable for the 
beauty of her person, and a particular fond- 
ness for reading. Losing her father in ber 
infancy, Miss Simpson was left under the 
care of her mother, who continued to occupy 
the farm. Her natural predilection for books 
soon induced her to form a romantic idea of 
visiting the metropolis, and finding that step 
discountenanced by her family, she eloped 
from them in Feb. 1772. After experiencing 
a variety of incidents, she attracted the notice 
of a performer of Drury-lane, who learung 
her situation, recommended her to the stage, 
and offered to instruct her, in spite of an im- 
pediment in her speech. She soon however 
ascertained that his designs were far ftom 
being honourable, and accordingly applied to 
the manager of the Bristol Theatre. ” 
next applied to Mr. Inchbald, with whom s 
had hitherto become acquainted, and who Ie- 
commended her to a theatrical friend; her 
confidence in her new patron was a 
soon destroyed, and indignant at his “ 
honourable proposals, she hastened to “- 
Inchbald, who endeavouring to — 
sorrow, was married to her in 4 few am 
Mr. Inchbald first introduced his pend 
stage at Edinburgh, where she contin . 
years. In consequence of the TS ee 
Mrs. Yates, she quitted Edinburgh for ; 
but her health declining, she and Ler oy - 
wnet to France, where she stayed @ aoe. 
year, and two years after her return to ~ 
land in 1779, Mr. Inchbald died. ryt a! 
returned to London, and continued oe 
four years at Covent Garden ss ho 
next visited Dublin, on quitting whic bv a 
she returned to Covent Garden Theatre, sat 
she continued to perform for some ars 
retiring from the stage, she devoted at rad 
tion to dramatic writing, and in 1754, the 
duced a farce called the Mogul Tale, pas’ 
success of which induced ner to £° epiltell 
she soon completed a comedy call th great 
You What,” which ultimately met wi “+ os 
success. The tide of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
now began to turn; and in 1789, she quiet 
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the stage, and afterwards depended on her 


: ahours, which being of the first order 
eS a Poe a great public favourite. 
Her successive works obtained great popu- 
larity, and many of them yielded considerable 
emolument. The following is a list nearly in 
the order of their publication -—Appearance 
is Against Them—the Widow’s Vow—Such 
Things Are—the Midnight Hour—All ona 
Summer's Day—Animal Magnetism — the 
Child of Nature—the Married Maon—the Hue 
and Cry— Next-door Neighbours~- Youn gy Men 
and Old Women-—Every One has His Fault 
—The Wedding Day—W ives as they were and 
Maids as they are.—Lover’s Vows, altered 
from Kotzebue—Wise Man of the East—and, 
To Marry or Not to Marry, all of which ap- 
between 1785 and 1805. In the year 
1806.she was engaged to edit a new edition of 
the British Theatre, with biographical and 
critical remarks. This was followed by a 
collection of farces on the same plan, and 
the Modern Theatre in ten volumes. Mrs. 
Inchbald was also no less successful in novel 
writing than in her dramatic compositions, 
Her “ Simple Story” is characterized by its 
touches of nature and spirit of its language 
and incidents, in which some of the leading 
circumstances of her life are supposed to be 
delineated. She afterwards published a novel 
called “ Nature and Art,”? equally remarkable 
for the spirit of its composition, but more par- 
ticularly distinguished for its display in her 
own elegant manner, of the principles of civil 
liberty. Of her conduct through the world, 
asa woman of honour and correct principles, 
there is but one opinion among all who knew 
her. Her manners were artless and fascinat- 
ing, and she was received in the best circles of 
society. In her theatrical engagements she 
maintained an unblemished character. Her 
acquaintance highly esteemed her worth, and 
her connexion with Mrs. Siddons and Lady 
Derby strengthened into friendship. This 
distinguished lady, a short time previous to 
her death, delivered to an intimate female 
friend the only copy she had ever made of her 
diary, with an injunction that it should be 
destroyed. It was represented to her that a 
compliance with this request would be an in- 
Justice to her literary fame ; but with delicacy 
she observed that what she had written, might 
if published, hurt the feelings of those who 
Survived her, she therefore’insisted on making 
sacrifice, and the work was accordingly 

K royed. Her remains were deposited in 
*nsington Church-yard, agreeably to her 
— her will, by which she bequeathed 
F respectable property to Covent Garden 

‘tl her friends, } 

ely at Margate, 76, Dr. Edward Bar- 
nee Bancroft. This gentleman was 
to physic, and being admitted to his de- 
arm: eS, When young, physician to the 
time In this capacity he resided for some 
. talon Dg Indies, and was afterwards 
wenthe an the College of Physicians. He 

. Je author of several useful works, amon 
Which js an Essa 3 § 
y on the Natural History of 


dest 
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Guiana, in South America, 8vo. 1769. He 
did not confine himself to books on his own 
profession, but in 1770, he published the His- 
tory of Charles Wentworth, a novel, 3 vols, 
In 1794, Experimental Researches concerning 
the Philosophy of Permanent Colours, and 
the best way of producing them by dyeing, 
calico printing, &c. of which an enlarged 
edition was published in 1813, and it is a 
work held in high estimation by manufactu- 
rers and experimental philosophers; also an 
Essay on the Yellow Fever. Dr. B. entered 
into the dispute respecting,the military inquiry, 
and published a letter to the commissioners 
on their fifth report, and a refutation of various 
misrepresentations, published by Drs. Mac- 
gregor and Jackson. | 

Lately, Francis Hargrave, esq. a gentle- 
man bred to the bar, who on many occasions 
displayed great legal learning and abilities; 
but he was chiefly celebrated for his antiqua- 
rian researches in English law. He was first 
known for his defence of a slave brought from 
the West Indies, who was declared free by 
the court of King’s Bench. He published the 
case with the speeches of the counsel, and 
determination of the judges. In 1774, he 
published “‘ Arguments in defence of Literary 
Property.”? He was first employed in a new 
edition of State Trials, in 2 vols. folio, and in 
1787, published “A Collection of Tracts 
from Manuscripts relative to the Laws of Eng- 
land.” © The jurisdiction of the Lord’s 
House of Parliament, considered by Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, 4to, 1796.”? ‘* Juridical 
Arguments and Collections, 2 vols. 1797-9.” 
** Address to the Grand Jury of Liverpool, 
1804.” He was also concerned with Mr. 
Charles Butler in a new edition of the sta- 
tutes at large, and of Coke upon Littleton. 
Mr. H. was a King’s counsel, and Recorder 
of Liverpool. Being unable to pursue his stu- 
dies by ill health, and having expended a 
considerable sum in the purchase of scarce 
law books and MSS. he appliedto Parliament 
for aid, and 8001. was unanimously voted for 
the purchase of his collection, which is depo- 
sited in Lincoln’s Inn, and kept for the use of 
the students. 

[The Rev. Thomas Morgan, LL.D. whose 
death we have recently noticed, was born at 
Langharn, a small town in Carmarthenshire. 
After a residence there of some years, his 
father removed with his family, to Morley, 
near Leeds. Mr. M. received an excellent 
classical education at the grammar school of 
Batley, and on attaining his 15th year, was 
entered a student in Hoxton college. Under 
the able tuition of the professors of that esta- 
blishment, Mr. M. continued six years, a year 
liaving been allowed him in addition to the 
usual course of academical studies. Having 
availed himself of this favour, he left the 
college with ample testimonials of proficiency 
and good conduct, and was chosen assistant 
preacher to a congregation at Abingdon, in 
Berkshire. He did not continue there longer 
than three years, for a vacancy occurring by 
the death of the minister of the se 
chape 

















































discretion, until the congregation was dissolv- 
ed. During the latter part of his connexion 
with this society, he officiated as one of the 
Sunday Evening Lecturers, at Salfer’s Hall, 
and in the year 1783, became a member of the 
late Dr. Williams’s trust, in Redcross-street, 
and in 1804 he was chosen librarian. In 1819, 
he was presented with the diploma of Doctor 
in the civil law, by the University of Aberdeen. 
His life, however, appeared drawing to a close, 
and there is reason to believe that the death 
of the late Dr. Lindsay, to whom he was 
strongly attached, gave a shock to his 
frame, which brought on a fatal result. 
Dr. Morgan was a man of liberal sentiments 
) in religion ; a Protestant Dissenter in princi- 
| ple, yet without bigotry, and his character 
| was distinguished for independence of mind 
and high sense of honour. His merits as an 
autkor have been before the public in under- 
takings of great extent and respectability. He 
was well acquainted with general literature, 
had a good knowledge of books, and was a 
man of regular habits and punctuality in his 
several engagements. He was co-editor with 

Bibl Dr. Kippis in the Biographica Britanica ; for 

maa many years he conducted the literary depart- 
aaa ment of the New Annual Register; and his 

name appears in the title-page with that of 

' Dr. Aikin, in the General Biography.] 
| ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Hd The Rey. R. Firke, D.D. rector of Wen- 
ee | don Loft with Elmdon annexed, Essex, to 
| er hold by dispensation the vicarage of Great 
oo) Chislisk, in that county. 

a The Rev. James Edwards, to the rectory 
of Lamnadoc, Glamorganshire. 
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| chapel in Goodman's-fields, Mr. M. was ap- 
i : pointed to his pulpit, which he filled with great 


The Rev. J. Chambe ad 
ev. J. Chamber! 
age of Wellington, Derbyshire var 

The Rev. Edward Combe, to the rector} 
of Earnshill and Donyatt, Somerset. 7 

The Rev. Robert Crockett, M.A of Bra 
sen-nose College, Oxford, to the rector of 
Mailstone cum Normanton, Leicester.” 
‘. ig oe Thomas D’Eye Betts Clerk, 

-b. to the rectory and pari 
Colney, Norfolk. . one See 

The Rev. John Nelson, B.A. to therec. 
tory of Winterton, with the chapel of 
Somerton, in Norfolk. 

The Rev, James C. H. Stokes, M.A. ree- 
tor of Brichanger, to be domestic chaplain 
to the Countess of Dysart. 

The Rev. T. Mills, B.A. to the rectory 
and parish church of Stutton, Suffolk. 

The Rey. John Latey Clerk, to the rec- 
tory of Rede, Suffolk. 

The Rev. D. H. Saunders, to the living 
of Ambleston, Pembrokeshire. 

The Rev. H. De Foe Baker, A.M. to the 
Vicarage of Greetham, Rutlandshire. 

The Rev. E. Randolph, M.A. to the 
vicaragé of Eastry with Worth, near Sand- 
wich, Kent. 

The Rev. John Singleton, to the rectory 
of Sutterby, near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. W. Wilkinson. M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to be chaplain to the Earl 
of Athlone. 

The Rev. G. Graham, B.A. to be master 
of Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School 
in York. 

The Rev. H. B. Green, to the living of 
Long Parish, Hants. 








| ee NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
1 ae \ CORRESPONDENT of the Tyne 
| BEE f & Mercury suggests to the inhabitants 
| of Newcastle, the propriety of taking 
| read speedy measures respecting the consump- 
fa tion of smoke, occasioned by steam-engines. 
b | it seems now fully ascertained, that by an 
easy alteration of their construction, this 

effect, as well as a great saving of coals 
will be produced. 
At Durham, James Auld was found guilty 
of manslaughter, in overturning the mail 
coach at Sunderland bridge, by which two 
, individaals lost their lives; and was sen- 
ii . tenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
4 | The Newcastle Gas Light Company have 
: \ ; 
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had a verdict of 400). damages, and 50). 


for medical assistance, returned against 


a 

Hi} them. The cause of the action was the 

rf blowing up of one of their main gas pipes 

Ss by which a child was killed and its mother 
seriously injured. 

: Married.| 

) M. L. Potts, 


Mr. J. Bard,surg2o n, to Miss 
daughter of J. Pott S, esq. head 
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With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


' M - > —— 
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of Pandon Bank.—John Cross, M.D. to 
Miss Cookson—At Sunderland, Mr. 6G. 
Coles, to Miss Clark. —Mr. J. Hall, to Miss 
A. Robinson.—Mr. A. Foster, to Miss M 
Wooler. 

Died.| At Newcastle, 45, much regret- 
ted, Mr. Hessleton, agent to the owners ° 
the Hebburn Colliery, and one of the elders 
of the Trinity House. —36, Mr. C. G. Run- 
ford.—15, Jane, daughter of Mr. Colbeck- 
—17, Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Rew- 
castle-——18, Miss L. Foster — 69, Mr. 
Wiggan.—60, Mr. G. Powell.—61, Thos 
Anderson, esq. universally regretted an 
respected. 

At Gateshead, 58, Mrs. M. Crookes. P 

At Piercebridge, Mrs. Burdy, relict 0 
Mr. W.B. . 

At Charlton, 88, J. Robson, esq. 

“ o Hexham, 30, Miss Jobling, of Newton 
all. 

At Murton, 72, Mr. J. Hayes, farmer. 

At North Shields, 36, Mr. W. Shadlow— 
52, Mrs. Nelson—77, Mr. J. Ate Mt. 











atl Mrs. Robi 32 
; - Peape.—52, Mrs. Robinson.—32, 
a) ' Woed—72, Mr. S. Aynsley. 

At Alnwick, 65, G. Embleton. 

At Tynemouth, 93, Mrs. H. Atty. 

AtSunderland, 31, Mr. R. Darlies—74, 
Mr. T. Dixon —62, Mr. J. Brown. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Mr. Curwen, the Earl of Lonsdale, and 
Mr. D. Carrick, have considerabl y red uced 
the rents of their farms. This principle 
of reduction of rent pervades the whole 
kingdom, at the rate of from 20 to 30 per 
cent. It justly relieves the farmer, while 
the load of incumbent taxes oppresses and 
impoverishes the unfortunate landlord. But 
the reckoning of the late wanton and un- 
principled wars must be paid. 

Married.| Mr. D. Dorran, to Miss A. 
Wilkinson—At Carlisle, Mr. P. Hodgson, 
to Miss M. Barker.—At Kendal, Mr. R. 
Taylor, to Miss A. Whitebread, and Mr. 
J. Braithwaite, to Miss M. Cooper.—At 
Minace, Mr. J. Mc’Gowan, to Miss Grizzle 
Blaylock —Mr. W. Handsome, to Miss H. 
Reat—R. Pick, esq. of Thirsk, Yorkshire, 
to Miss Hall, of Keswick.—James Connell, 
esq. to Aun, only daughter of the late C. 
Sherson, esq¢—W. Tweedy, esq. to Miss 
Bribeck. 

Died.) At Carlisle, 84, Mrs. M. Thirl- 
well—76, A. Moffatt—41, Mrs. F. John- 
son.—46, Mrs. A. Nicholson.—66, Mrs. E. 
James.—33, Mrs. Baird.—76, Mr. W. Ni- 
cholson—83, Mr. Walker.—26, Mrs. Ful- 
ton.—100, Mrs. Tamar Irwin, who retained 
her faculties to the last moment. 

At Irthington, 35, Mr. R. Graham. 

At Whitehaven, 39, Mr. W. Shaw.—43, 
Mrs. C, Moon.—64, Mr. J. Macready.— 87 
Mrs. E. Lancaster —74, Mrs. A. J ohnston. 
—87, Mr. W. Lundy.—53, Mr. J. Kuight, 
spirit-merchant.—67, Mr. D. Douglas. 

At Egremont, 35, Capt. E. C. Towerson. 
—66, Mr. J. Banks. 

At Longtown, 81, Mr. R. Geddes, a well- 

lown sporting character. 

At Penrith, 85, Mr..M.Chamley.—32 
Mr. T. Robinson.— 35, Mr. J. Graham. 
E. rar war Se of Scalescleugh, greatl y 
gro \ ah ee ere, S Daa 
Rook, Mr. J. Penrith reas iad ‘Holme, 
81, Mrs. E. Steele. 

At Estherside, Holm Cultram, 62, John 
Wm, Tay aoe Kirkhampton, 90 Mr. 
ee bg Fo eae? 

, —75, Mr. L. Earle.—Mrs. 
Pearson.— Mrs. Birkett —Mr. J. Atkinson. 
At Stainwix, 88, much respected, Mr. R 
luson.—-At Wigton, 70, Mrs. M "Barton. 

At Cockermouth, 50, Mr H ad ld ' 
aughter of J. C. Satherw nor 

At Sanan. 67 ui erwaite, esq. ; 
cerely a ey rs. Janet Armstrong, sin- 

YORKSHIRE. 
At the York Assizes, Mr. Justice Holroyd 
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passed sentence of death upon Twenty- 
THREE individuals, 18 of which were 
afterwards reprieved. 

It is in contemplation to erect an elegant 
and spacious saloon, at Scarborough, for 
the convenience of visitors. 

A grand musical festival will take place 
at Huddersfield about the second week in 
October. 

On the 10th Sept. five individuals were 
executed on the new drop, behind York 
Castle, pursuant to their sentence. 

About eight miles south-east of Acaster, 
a number of Roman coins have been disco- 
vered, besides urns, trinkets, and human 
bones, with foundations of houses, evi- 
dently the remains of an ancient town. 

A penitentiary, upon an extensive scale, 
is about to be erected at Leeds. 

Married.| The Rev. J. Kenrick, A. M. 
to Miss. L. Wellbeloved.—Mr. R. Bentley, 
to Miss E. Northerwood.—At Wakefield, 
Mr. Milman, of Ditchmarsh, to Miss Halli- 
lay, of Wakefield—At Beverly Minster, 
Mr. R. Stubbs, to Miss M.Sherwood.— 
Mr. J. Spence, to Miss J. Boddy.—P. Jay, 
esq. to Miss C. Plumer.—Mr. W. Gott, of 
Ainsley House, to Miss Ewart, of Mosley- 
Hill, Lancashire —At Leeds, J. Gott, esq. 
of Ainsley House, to Miss M. A. Brooke, 
of Chapel Allerton..— At Wakefield, Mr. T. 
Taylor, to Miss M. A. Lee.—W. A. Urqu- 
hart, esq. to Mrs. M. Ravenscroft. 

Died.| At York, 75, Mr. B. Waller. — 
23, G. B. Cooke, esq.—39, Mr. R. Alder, of 
Hull. 

At Sheffield, 74, Mr. T. Scantlebury, one 
of the Society of Friends —29, Ann, wife 
of Mr. M. Chadwick —21, Martha, wife of 
Mr. W. Gough.—66, Mary, wife of Mr. R. 
Elliott —73, Mrs. E. Ingram, of Westbar. 
—Mrs. Valentine —30, Mr. T. Wilson.— 
Mr. J. Parkin —73, Mr. T. Darling. —62 
Mr. R. Raybould, Townshead-street. 

At Leeds, 34, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Theaker.—51, Hannah, wife of Mr. J. 
Speight —36, Mr. J. Sands.—Mr. F. Top- 
ham.—97, Mr. T. Ash.—72, Mrs. Miller.— 
42, Mr. J. Smith, of a fit of apoplexy — 
67, Mrs. A. Sykes. —67, Mr. R. Holmes.— 
Mr. Greenwood. 

At Hull, 62, Jane, wife of Mr. W. Levett. 
—71, Mrs. Stanley —50, Ann, wife of the 
late Mr. T. Fishwick.—84, Mrs.Sanderson . 
—Mrs. Stephenson —Much respected and 
regretted, 26, Mr. C. J. Fox.—52, Mr. J. 
Wake.—56, Mr. T. Browne.—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Hicke.—24, Mrs. M. 
Cordon.—68, Mrs. A. Mill. 

At Halifax, 74, Mrs. Emmett, deeply 
regretted by her numerous friends and re- 
latives.—Mrs. Bland.—Mr. R. Gledhill, of 
Lee Bridge. 

At Barton, 62, Mr. W. Willoughby.—At 
Great Driffield, Mr. Fox,—At the same 
place, Dorothy, 2nd daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Watson, of Scarborough. — At 

ai Hornsey, 
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Hornsey, 22, Eleanor, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Hodgson.—32, Mr, J. Water- 
worth, of Delph. 

At Wakefield, in the West Riding Lu- 
natic Asylum, Wm. Lawson, well known 
for his eccentric but harmless conduct, and 
for the pithy sermons which he delivered in 
the overflowings of his religious zeal.—42, 
Mr. W. Ledger, woolstapler.— Mr: R. Har- 
rison. 

At Bradford, 36, Mr. J. Brear, very much 
respected.—54, Mrs. Marshall, wife of Mr. 
M. ironmonger.—Rev. John Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Baptist chapel. 

At Huddersfield, 42, Mr. W. Swallow, 
universally respected.—56, highly respect- 
ed, Mr. W. Helliwell. 

At Scarborough, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Haworth. 

At Northallerton, 47, Mrs. 8S. Meeke, re- 
lict of Mr. J. M. of London. 

At Beverley, 82;-Mr. I. Monkman—85, 
Mr. R. Rodford, highly esteemed and re- 
spected—74, Miss A. Powley.—78, Mis. 
Collinson, sister to the above. 

At Middleton, the lady of the Rev. John 
Blanchard, after a short but severe illness. 

At Gledstone House, the Rev. W. Roun- 
dele, in his 80th year. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The steeple of St. George’s church, Liver- 
pool, is now finished, and is the finest piece 
of architecture in that town. 

The corporation of Liverpool are making 
several improvements, in, widening the 
streets. 

A meeting has been held at Manchester, 
and several resolutions passed, relative to 
the dangerous effects resulting from a pri- 
vate paper currency. 

A Mr. King, of Liverpool, has invented an 
extinguishing engine, which he particu- 
larly recommends to the proprietors of 
steam-boats. 

The new line of road from Sheffield to 
Manchester, through Glossop, is now com- 
pleted. 

The total number rescued from a wate 
grave, in the melancholy shipwreck of the 
ar! Moira packet, was 71. 

The inhabitants of Preston have purchas- 
ed an elegant piece of plate, which will be 
presented to Counsellor Williams, in testi- 
mony of the sense entertained of the zeal 
and ability he displayed in the defence of 
her late Majesty. 

_ On Monday morning, -Aug. 20, about 6 
o'clock, a flash of lightning, accompanied 
by a tremendous peal of thunder, struck 


down a man at Fairfield, and killed him 
instantly. 


The Preston Chronicle 
advertisements of no less 
and twenty-nine farms 
county of Lancaster '! 

A short time since, 


and Tranmere steam 


lately contained 
than one hundred 
to let, all in the 


when the Liverpool 
packet was just about 





(Oct, |, 
leaving the Pier-head for Tranmere, i 
discovered that the boiler, from sae 
steam was emitted, had become red-hot 
and some apprehensions being entertaine4 
lest the vessel might take fire, she was 
scuttled aud sunk along-side the pier. The 
vessel was raised with very little injury, 

A number of printed papers ofa treason, 
able character, inciting the people to take 
up arms against the government, have 

lately been distributed in several parts of 
this county. It has been understood tha 
Fletcher had abscounded, but as his employ. 
ers remain, they have probably fonndaney 
agent. 

A clergyman of the Church of England, 
of the name of Blacow, has been convicted 
at the Lancaster assizes of preaching a 
slandcrous political sermon on the charac. 
ter of the late Queen. He conducted his own 
defence, in the course of which he libelled, 
in a maniacal manner, all the public virtue 
in the kingdom, and appeared to be the 
dupe of all the libels and misrepreseata: 
tions of the corrupt part of the press. 

Married.| Mr. W. Bushton, jun. to Miss 
M. Brown, of Wigan.—E. Fox, esq. sur- 
geon, to Margaret Jane, eldest daughter of 
J. W: Glenton, esq.—B. Cogswell, sq. to 
F. Mann, only daughter of J. M. esq. of 
Rochdale—At Manchester, Mr. I. Nadin, 
of that town, to Miss L. Lavender, of Wor- 
cester—Mr. T. Walmsley, Knight of the 
Sovereign Order of the Feruld, to Miss A. 
Moss, vocal performer.—G. Wright. esq. of 
Buck Hill, near Dublin, to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of J. Millar, esq. of Fairfield, near 
Manchester.—At Liverpool, the Rev.T. 
Oldham, rector of Doverdale, Worcester: 
shire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Cowgill, of Salford —F. Butler, esq. 
of Pleasington Hall, to Julia, 2nd daughter 
‘of F. Rush, esq. 

Died.| At Liverpool; 71, Mr. C. Slater. 
—21, Mr. J. Cooper. — 28, Mr. William 
Knowles, blockmaker.— 17, Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Bainbridge, 
esq. of Lindale, in the parish of St. Anne’, 
Jamaica. —28, Elizabeth, daughter of ri 
Goodman, esq.of Round-hay.—13, Mart 
only daughter of Mrs. Fortune.—70, a 
relict of the late Mr. T. Gillibrand~ 
Lancaster Castle, C. Ramsbottom, | “ 
young man who absconded in May “4 
with a considerable sum of money be od 
ing to his employers, and who stood “d 
mitted to take his trial at the assizes : 
that offence.—R. W. Watson, infants” 
Mr. J. W. 

At Manchester, Mr. W. Newton, te, 
long illness.—Ann, wife of Mr. W- tea. 
late of this town.—Suddenly 38, Mr. pant 
Clark, of Dale-street —61, S. Hobson, ied 
—87, Mr. J. Travis, who had pence f 
nexion with the methodists upw@ nit 
years —37, Mr. J. Littlewood, pe 3 
esteemed 28,” Mr, | Heswort y: Mr. 
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yr. T. H. Robinson. —64, the Rev . Theop. 
Leney, upwards of 34 years a minister in 
the Wesleyan connexion.—Mary, wife of 
Mr. D. Oliva, druggist, of Deansgate.— 


92. J. L. Fils, e$q- ; 
~ Bolton, 37, Ann, wife of Mr. T. Bam- 


timber merchant. 

a Wigan, 78, Miss L. Marsden. 

At Salford, after a long illness, support- 
ed with truly christian resignation, Mr. T. 
;. Hall. 
wr Paisley, James Weir, only 17 months 
old, known by the name of the ‘* Gigantic 
Child” 

CHESHIRE. 


The inhabitants of Chester are making 
another endeavour to divert through that 
city, the general route of travelling from 
London to Ireland, by way of Holyhead. 

The beautiful residence of Bolesworth 
Castle has been sold for £120,000. 

The large and populous town of Stock- 
port is about to be lighted with gas. 

Ata public meeting lately held in Ches- 
ter, it was resolved to.establish a packet 
station at Dawpool, the mouth of the Dee, 
near that city, for the purpose ef conveying 
passengers from London to Dublin, and 
“restoring the ancient linen communication 
through Chester.” 

Married.] At Bowdon, John Barrett,esq. 

of Altringham, to Miss Salt. —Captain 
Wrench, formerly of the 9th Lancers, to 
Anna Maria, only daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr.Ward, prebendary of Ely.—Mr.Brooke, 
of Chester, to Miss Gregory, of Tarporley. 
-J. Daintry, esq. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of J. Hext, esq. of Pestormel 
Park, Cornwall. 
_ Died.] At Chester, Mrs. M. Ward, dis- 
luterested, warm, and sincere in her at- 
tachments, and of sterling worth to her 
friends —66, after a long and painful ill- 
hess, Mrs. J. Lancaster:—12, Mary, daugh- 
ler of the late W. Carter, esq—Mr. W. 
Wright, for many years a resident Sheriff's 
officer.—Mrs. Willan, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
W.—After a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Jones, of Hanbridge . 

On the 29th ult. at Wood-lane, Mobberly, 
pestisareg./ respected, Mr. R. Robinson, 
ormerly of Heaton Norris, and a partner 
in the late Stockport bank. 
al Rill, in the neighbourhood of St. 

saph, suddenly, Dr. R. Jones, of Denbigh, 
fa he had retired to this place for a 

W days, to enjoy the benefit of sea-bath- 


ing, and was attacked i 
in shallow water, ed by apoplexy whilst 


8 DERBYSHIRE. 

. rag. Halley has been committed for 
Datiie a Prep tas J her infant child, by 
Waters “~ a large jar and pouring boiling 
ae important trial of the Brittlebanks 

? drepeye of Mr. Cuddie in a late duel, 
n atthe Derby assizes. The case 
ONTULY Mag. No. 359. 
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very properly excited the strongest interest. 
After retiring near an hoor and a half, 
the Jury acquitted the prisoners. 

Married.| At Ashbourne, G. J. Penning- 
ton, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Selina, 
youngest daughter of T. J. Rawson, esq.— 
At Daffield, E. Ireland, esq. of Hill Cottage, 
near that place, to Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late T. Saxton, esq. of Duffield. 
—At Derby, Capt. Young, of the 52d regt. 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late I. 
Harrison, esq. 

Died.) At Derby, Mr. W. Butterfield. 

74, Mr. Roberts, of Winster. 

28, Mr. G. Briggs, of Arlaston. 

19, Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
T. Harvey, esq. of Horn Hay. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Several accidents have lately occurred to 
persons bathing in the River Trent, the 
uncertain depths of which are so decep- 
tious. 

A prisoner, named Bamford, confined in 
the county gaol, has lately confessed him- 
self an accomplice in the murder of an 
unfortunate youth who was found in the 
Trent three years ago. 

Married.) Mr. John Pole, to Miss E. 
Coward.—John Smith Wright, esq. of Bull- 
cote Lodge, to Caroline Lady Sitwell.— 
Rev. F.Manners Sutton, of Kilham, to Hen- 
rietta, Barbara, daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. J. Lumley Saville, of Edwiustow, both 
in this county—Mr. J. Daft, to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. J. Jefford.—At Beeston, 
Mr. E. Bond, a repectabie farmer of that 
village, to Miss Martin, daughter of Mr. 
W. E. gent. of the same place, with a for- 
tune of £5000.—At Melbourn, aged 71, 
Mr. Beresford, to Miss A. Parker, aged 30. 
—Mr. W. Downing, aged 65, to Miss Mary 
Lee, aged 21.—Major Charles to Miss L. 
Frabrough 

Died.| At Nottingham, Jovathan, son of 
Mr. J. Ashling. — 82, Widow Selby. 
—Deeply lamented Miss E. Morley.—62, 
Mrs. Young.—After a short illness, 33, Mr. 
J Simon.—Mr. William Magxon, greatly 
esteemed for the uniform integrity of his 
commercial dealings.— 57, Mrs. Lightfoot. 
—70, Mr. T. Sanders.—96, Mrs. Barnett. 
—75, Edward Chatteris, esq. a member of 
the Senior Council.—59, Mr. Young.— 14, 
Miss E. Roberts. —42, Mr. T. Wilkinson. 

At Newark, 53, Mr. J. Dalton.—84, Mr. 
W. Skinner, who had been married four 
times, and has left a widow to lament the 
loss of her 4th husband —69, Mr. Reuben 
Lee, farmer.—78, Mrs. Holmes.—33, Mra. 
M. Duke.—66, Mrs. M. Fluit—17, Mr. G. 
Winterburn. —40, Mr. R. Spike. 

At Mansfield, 71, Mrs. Truelove.—19, 
Mr. T. Bull. 

At Arnold, Mrs. Ann Denison.—70, Mr. 
J. Cliff. 

46, Mr. Hill, surgeon of Costock. 

At Retford, 73, Dennis Frith, esq. uni- 
ersally regretted by all who kuew h im, 
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At Bingham, 33, Mr. W. Stubbs, an in- 
genious mechanic, sincerely respected. — 
69, Mr. W. Hickman. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The corporation of Lincoln have resolved 
to apply the pruning knife to their expences 
by diminishing the annual sums granted to 
the officers of that body, and dispensing 
with certain costly festivals, which have 
so long tended to impoverish the city funds. 

At the Lincoln assizes an indictment was 
preferred against Wm. Williams, for a riot 
at Stamford. The Judge, in summing up, 
said, that no man could upon his oath say 
it was not a riot; after which the Jury 
withdrew, and were absent abont two hours, 
when the foreman came into Court, and 
said he was desired to ask whether, if 11 
were agreed in the verdict, and only one 
held out, those 11 might be discharged ? 
The Judge said it was impossible. At the 
expiration of five hours, the inflexible 
juryman came into Court, and said that the 
other 11 had agreed to find the defendant 
guilty, but he could not reconcile it to his 
conscience; the juryman, therefore, wished 
to know whether his Lordship would with- 
draw him, and appoint another in his place. 
The judge said he could not. At half-past 
8 o'clock, when the jury sworn on this in- 
dictment had been for ten hours locked up, 
they gave in at the Judge’s lodgings a ver- 
dict for the defendant. 

Married.) Rev. B. Byron, minister of 
the Independent Congregation, to Miss 
Edkins, of Reading. 

Died.| At Lincoln, 16, Master R. M. 
Robinson, son of the late W. H. R. esq. 

At Sutton St. Edmonds, 80, Mr. C. King- 
ston. 


At Stamford, 25, after a long illness , 
T. Wells. aan . hans 
LEICESTER AND RUTEAND. 

A meeting of the corporation of Leices- 
ter has been held, for considering the pro- 
priety of an application to Parliament, for 
an act to light, pave, and otherwise im- 
prove their town. 

Married.) The Rev. C. Musgrave, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkshire, to Selina 
youngest daughter of the late T. Buxton. 
esq. of Leicester. ; 


Died.) At Leicester, 51, Mrs. Jane Ste- 
venson. 

At Loughborough, ofa decline, a 
Miss Sophia Jane Booitt, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Boott, esq. of that town, 
—19, Mr. Samuel Gamble.—86, Mr. Kirk 
supposed to be the oldest man of the town, 
although it has 7000 inhabitants —13 John, 
eldest son of Mr. ( reoree Jarratt.—65 Mr. 
Hale. cams 

At Melton Mowbray, 59 Miss J — 
39, Elizabeth, Senihace of Mr. + 

Mr. T. Lee,a man of strict integrity. 


Edward, youngest sonof Mr. § § 
of Sibbentoft, near Welford. see 


ged 14, 
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[Oct. 1, 

At Hinckley, 31, after a linger; illness 
Mrs. Wale, only daughter of the late Mr 
Orton, of Granville Lodge. 

18, John, son of Mr. T. Coleman of 
Stockerston. : 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The gentlemen connected with the coal 
and iron trade in the west of Staffordshi 
dined together at Wolverhampton, on pre- 
senting a costly piece of plate to E. J. Lit. 
tleton, esq. M.P. for his parliamentary ex. 
ertions in preventing a duty being put Upon 
Staffordshire coal. 

Married.| Mr. Wills, solicitor, to Sarah, 
eldest dadghter of Jer. Ridout, esq.—The 
Rey. E. Whitehead, to Maria, 2d daughter 
of the late E. Tongue, esq. of Aldridge — 
Mr. E. Battley, of Stafford, to Miss Copley, 
of Sheffield —Mr. John Miller, of Trescott 
Grange, to Miss Ann Norton, of Wolver- 
hampton.—R. Anderson, esq. of Hanley, to 
Elizabeth Anne, 3d daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Heath.—Mr. Sparrow, iron-master of 
Wolverhampton, to Sarah, daughter of J. 
Crowley, esq. of Norwood, Surry. 

Died.) At Lichfield, Mr. Wilcox, plumber 
and glazier —Mr.Thaynes. 

At Newcastle, Mr. T. Chambley, watch- 
maker. 

At Stafford, 50, Mr. Humphrey Perry. 

At Wolverhampton, 82, Mrs. Jones —92, 
Mr. W. Smith, of Snowhill. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.| J. Ashby Gillet, banker, of 
Shipston-on-Stour, to Martha, daughter of 
the late J. Gibbins, esq. of Birmingham— 
Mr. H. Baly, of Warwick, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Nickson, of Coventry. 
Mr. W.Galey, to Mrs. Webb, of ee 
ham—At Astley, R. B. Waldron, esq. of 
Fakenham, to Lucy, youngest daughter : 
T. Sprawley Vernon, esq—The Rev. &. 
Whitehead, rector of Eastham, to Miss 
Tongue, 2d daughter of the late ah gr 
esq. of Aldridge, Staffordshire.— Mr. 4 
Silvester, of West Bromwich, to ro , 
daughter of Mr. Bartlett, of Great Charles 
street —Hatton Hamer Stansfield, vat ' 
Cannonbury, to Elizabeth Ann, eldes 
daughter of the late Woodhouse Crompton, 
ésq. of Warwick. , 

‘Died At Birmingham, 69, Sarah, “e 
of the late Mr. W. Spilsbury —Mre 
Budd.—6 yrs. 4 mo. Richard, 2d son < a 
E. Cope, wine-merchant.—Mrs. te vor" 
house.—71, Mr. W Darke —32, Ei of 
M. Marsh, daughter of Mrs. Mars a 
Queen-street.— Mr.C. Glover, of Spring it 
formerly an eminent builder 1n this bs r 
—Mr. Denning, late of the Theatre aie 
in this town.—17, Frances 5. vers a 
youngest daughter of Mrs. sare arn 
After a long illness, 36, Mrs. Joseph ay. 
25, Mr. Robert Court.—47, Mrs. M. hard. 
—29, Anne, wife of Mr. Westley arte: 
—71, Mr. Brettell—62, Mrs. Su eof 
Lefevre.—In Newhall-street, Mary, 


Mr. J. Smith.—48, Mr. Richard Marig yf 
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At Henley in Arden, Mrs. Parker of the 


“— camel, 100, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Tenens Sarah Murton Beech, 
oungest daughter of Mr. J. Beech. ’ 

At Wootton Wawen, 86, Rev. Jer. Ellis, 
DD. rector of Leadenham. T. 

At Fazeley, 40, after a long and painful 
illness, Mr. J- Webster. : 

At Edgbaston, 55, Sarah, widow of the 
late Mr. Guy Clarke. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Directors of the House of Industry 
at Shrewsbury, have discontinued the out- 
pay to paupers, except in cases of very ur- 
gent distress. 

Married.| Mr. R. Thomas, watchmaker, 
to Miss A. Cheshire. —T. Salt, esq. of 
Shrewsbury to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. E. Moultrie, vicar of Cleobury 
Mortimer, Salop —Rev. E. R. Downward, 
B.A. of Worthenbury, Flintshire, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Peter Beck, esq. of 
Kingsland, near Shrewsbury. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Launcelot 
Dowbiggin. 

Mrs. Bolton, wife of Mr. J. B. of Hum- 
pherston Hall. 

At Woodcote, John Cotes, esq. M.P. for 
this county. The integrity and indepen- 
dence of his public character are well 
known. In the immediate circle of his 
friends and relatives, his loss will be deeply 
deplored: while his benevolence and muni- 
ficent hospitality towards the poor will 
tend to endear his memory to all classes of 
the community. Mr. C. was first elected 
knight of the shire in 1896, and has repre- 
a this county in five successive par- 
laments. 

At Hawkstone, much lamented, Edward 
— esq. youngest son of Sir John H. 

art. ; 

62, Mr. Gray, of Hodcet, much respected 

WORCESTERSHIRE. —=__ 

Two witnesses were examined in causes 
at the lateWorcester Assizes, whose respec- 
tive ages were no less than 105 and 101. 

In the nursery of Mr. Broughton, near 
Worcester, is abeautiful and rare specimen 
of the Yucca Gloriosa, or Superb Adam's 
Needle, in full flower, the stem of which 
has lately been nearly nine feet from the 
earth, and has now between six and seven 
hundred blossoms. 

Married.) The Rev. J. Irving, of Wor- 
pee College, Oxford, to Margaretta, 

aughter of the late Rev. W. Davies, Lan- 
gorse, Breconshire. 

Died.) T. Wheeler, esq. of Hartlebury. 

At Dudley, 79, Mr. S. Taylor deeply la- 
mented—73, Mr. E. Bridowater, malster 

5 Bs 
~~. — a lingering illness, Elizabeth, 
of AHewhen 2 ai Hawkes, relict 


At Broadway, Mr. G. T 
White Hart In ~ aylor, of the 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Rev. E. Howcles, minor 
canon of Hereford Cathedral, to E. M. el- 
dest daughter of the Rev. E. Morgan—At 
Leominster, Capt. J. Harris, R.N. to the 
only daughter of the late Rev. H. Beevan. 

Died.| After a few hours illness, 58. 
Mrs. Sherborne, wife of John S. esq., 
—70, Mrs. Greenly, relict of Mr. W. G. 

At Kingston, 68, Bridgwater Meredith, 
esq. - 

At Leominster, Mr. Nicholls, attorney 
at luw, and clerk of the general meeting 
of lieutenancy for this county. 

Mr. T. Perkins, of Aston Ingham. 

% J. Newman, of Court-a-park, Park- 
10ld. 

At Ledbury, 66, the Rev. G. Cope, D.D. 
cauon resijdentiary of the cathedral of Here- 
ford.— Mrs. Slade. 

At Leintwardine the Rev. J. Morris, up- 
wards of forty years curate of that place. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Au elegant steain yacht, for navigating 
the Severn between Stourport and Glouces- 
ter, has lately been launched. 

Married.| At Tetbury, Mr. J.Brown to 
Miss Sisum. — At Wootton-under-edge, 
Carey Henry, youngest son of the late 
J.C. Metivier, esq. of Guernsey, to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of J. Cooper, esq: 
of the former place.—At Cheltenham, Capt. 
J. -G. Cowell, of the Royals, to Mary 
Letitia, daughter of the late H.°M. 
Ormsby, esq. of Rocksavage, county of 
Roscommon, Ireland. 

Died.| At Gloucester, Mrs. Kitsell, of 
Bell-lane.—At an advanced age, the wife of 
Mr. J. S. Taylor, of Twyning, near Tewkes- 
bury.—Miss North, of Eastgate-street. 
—Mr. T. Martin —Mr. W. Townsend, of 
the Vittoria Hotel —Miss A. Jones. 

At Bristol, after the most painful and 
protracted suffering, John Duncan Gerard, 
esq. ; a coroner’s inquest was taken on the 
body, whena verdict of accidental death, 
occasioned by taking oxalic acid by mis- 
take for Epsom salts, was returned.—91, 
Mr. T. Merrick—72, Mr. E. Burbidge. 
—Mr. J. Sloper—15, Jane, 2d daughter 
of Mr. W. Jaques.—Mr. Brooking, Nicho- 
las strect—Mrs. Furlong.—77, after an 
illness of only a few hours, Miss E. A. 
Day.—C. Harford, esq. of Queen-square.—— 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
T. Carver.—33, Mr. W. R. Gould. 

Mrs. Thompson, of Cirencester. 

70, Ann, wife of Mr. T. Dix, of Duntis- 
bourn. 

Mr. J. Conway, near Pont-y-pool, 

At Badminton, 86, Mrs. Hatherell, of 
Hawksbury Upton. 

Mrs. Goulter, of Acton Turville. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The foundation stone of the Oxford 

Lunatic Asylum was laid on Monday the 


27th of Aug. £500 has been granted by 


yote of convocation, out of the university 
cheat; 
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chest, and £300 has been presented by the 
city. 

Married.) At St. Giles’s Church, Mr. 
E. Thurland, to Miss L. Harris —Mr. 
Rixon, hatter, to Miss J. Blowfield, both 
of Bicester—Capt. G. Newman, of the 
Royal Bucks Militia, to Miss Ellis, of 
Heuley-on-Thames.—At Woodstock, John 
Scott Vandeleur, of Ralahine, in the county 
of Clare, esq.to Emily Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late A. Malony, esq. of Wood- 
stock —J. Godfrey, esq.to E. Williamson 
Saunder, daughter ofS. S. esq. 

Died At Oxford, 77, Mrs. Cale, of 
St. Peter le Bailey. —60, Mrs. Stevens, of 
this city —75, Mr. T. Couldry, carpen- 
ter, of St. Ebbes, in this city. 

At Thame, deeply lamented, 15, Charles, 
the only child of C. Dorrington, esq. so- 
licitor. 

At Banbury, 70, Mr. P. Lambert, gra- 
zier.—Mrs. M. Viggers. 

65, W. Wilson, esq. of Woston House, 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for this county. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

Plans for a new iron bridge at Windsor 
have been exhibited for tenders at the 
Town Hall. 

On the 6th Sept. a violent thunder storm 
visited the town of Reading, when some 
lightning fell on a barn, which with its 
contents were soon in a blaze. 

Married.| Mr. F. Layt, of Aylesbury, 
to Mrs. E. Smith, widow of the late Mr. J. 
S.of St. Albans.—T. Smith, esq. of London, 
to Mrs. M. Dolby, of Windsor —H. W. 
Stephens, esq. to the Rt. Hon. Lady F. 
Bentinck —Capt. G. Digby, R.N. to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Sir J. Walsh, Bath. 

Died.| At Windsor, 51, Mr. E. Hard- 
ing.—Mr. F. Binfield, one of the lay clerks 
of St. George’s Chapel 

Elizabeth, infant daughter of M. de 
Secroix, aged 12 months.—Mr. H. Jennings, 
of Play Hatch. 

At Newbury, 70, the Rev. J. Compton. 
—After a short illness, Mr. Goodman, of 
Greonham. 

At Langley, 76, the Rev. G. Wale, rec- 
tor of Pitt Portion, Tiverton, Devon.—70, 
Mr. R. Gwillim. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A well dressed female was lately found 


‘murdered in Blackgrove Wood, near 


Tilesworth. 

Married.) At Ware, Mr. C. Bett, of 
Attimore Hall, to Frances, only daughter 
4 one J. Green, solicitor, of Ware.—At 

oburn, M. A. Watts, esq. to Prisci 
sy ne hy » esq. to Priscilla 
Died.) At Hertford, 60, Mrs. E. Hag- 
ger. 

J.Casamajor, esq. eldest son of t 
J.C. esq. of Potterells, a 

45, Mrs. Robinson, wife of W 
of Organ Hall. ; eee 


At Gubbins Park, 62, T. Kemble, esq. } 






[October I, 

At Hitchin, dee 1 lamen 
J. Moore, hosier, hatter, rong » AI, Mr 

At Cheshunt, Ann, wife of T. Aldridge 
esq. ee, 
At Odel Castle, §5, Isabel 
of Egmont. re la, Countess 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Total Population, 10973— increase 2369, 

Married.| The Rev. D. Wauchope 
rector of Warkton, to Ann, fourth daugh. 
ter of A. Wauchope, of Niddria, esq. —C. 
B. Luard, esq. to Henrietta, eldest daugh. 
ter of J. Armitage, esq. of Northampton— 
At Orlingbury, Mr. J. F. Linnell, to Mis 
Watts. 

Died.| At Northampton, H. Lefaun, 
esq. barrack-master, and late captain in 
the 56th regt—After a severe illness, 
borne with exemplary patience and resig- 
nation, 63, Mr. J. Merry, whose loss will 
be long and severely felt by his relatives 
and friends—19, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. G. Osborn. 

At Geddington, 74, Mrs. M. Edmonds, 
relict of H. E. esq. of the Hon. East India 
company’s service. 

After a lingering illness, Emma, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Markham, of Walgrave, 
in this county. 

At Chippen-Warden, Mrs. Knowler, 
second daughter of the late W. K. DD. 

20, J. M. Hawkins, eldest daughter of 
Mr. H. of Wellingborough. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

A mill upon an extensive scale is about 
to be erected at Cambridge county gaol, 
for the purpose of prison discipline. 

An additional square is to be erected in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for the ac- 
commodation of the students. 

Married.} Rev. Walter Gee, BOD. 
to Sarah, only daughter of R. Gee, e4. 
solicitor—Rev. D. Guilt, M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 
the late Rev. R. Birch, M.A. rector of 
Widdrington—Mr. Marshall, to Harriet, 
daughter of Mr. Kinder, North-place, Lon- 
don.—Mr. A. Paul, Jenkins, to Miss 5. 
Jarman, of Melbourne.—At West 04 
ting, R. G. Townley, jun. esq. Cecil, 
second daughter of Sir C. Watson, mn 

Died.| Near Huntingdon, we At r 
bin, in consequence of swallowing @ use 
of sugar of lead instead of salts. on. 

At Stevenage, on his road to Hunting 
don, the Rev.G. Perkins. 

At Wittingham, 74, Mr. T. baie ae 

At the advanced age of 80, J. Hunt, gent: 
of St. Ives. 

At Chesterton, 28, Mr. L. Wonfor. 

Eliza Ann, daughter of Mr. T- — of 

At Waltons, Miss Ashmall, daugh 
the late C. A. esq. 

NORFOLK. yore 

The first stone of the new Bridge, e's 
erected across the river, near the Sites 
Palace, has been laid by Thos. Dar 


Day, Esq. ' Several 
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several of the freemen of Norwich have At t he house of Lady Blake, in Bury, 


esented a costly silver vase to Ald. 
ey token of his zeal in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. bet 

Married.} At Gorleston, Capt. S. Bishop, 
of the Lima, to Mary, only daughter of 
Capt. F. Maryson.—At Bayfield, Mr. Biggs, 
of London, to Miss Emma Goldworth, of 
Morningthorpe—Mr. J. Watson, to Miss 
4. Hovell—Capt. J. Barker, to Miss S. 
Stone—Mr. T. Orfear, to Miss A. Aris— 
W. Mackley, of Norwich, to Miss M. Nooth, 
of Heigham.—At Walsoken, Mr. G. Stone, 
of Bristol, to Mary, only daughter of R. S. 
Cooke. esq. 

Died.| At Norwich, 47, Mrs Baker, re- 
lict of the late Mr. H. B.—77, Mr. Aggas 
Browne—72, greatly respected, Mrs. M. 
Mountain —70, Mr. R. Speck. 

At Yarmouth, 78, the Rev. B. Wyberly 
Salmon, nearly 40 years rector of Caister. 
—94, Mrs. M.Stone.—69, Mrs. M. Garrow. 
—30, Mr. E. Harrison —69, Mr. W. Lay- 
ton—46, Mrs. M. Haywood.—27, Mr. R. 
Gibson —Mr. W. Ayres, 62. 

At Fakenham, 57, Mrs. Leversage. 

At Lakenham, 77, Mr. J. Stannard. 

27, Rebecca, wife of Mr. F. H. Ribbans, 
of the Lavenham boarding-school, 

At Acle, 57, Mrs. H. E. Titter. 

At Preston, Mr. F. Morris, an amia- 
ble young man, intended for the Catholie 
ministry —Mrs. Berry, wife of Mr. J. B. 

SUFFOLK. 

In consequence of a requisition sent to 
the Bailiffs of Ipswich, a public meeting of 
the inhabitants was lately held at the Town 
Hall “ for the purpose of arranging means 
to express a feeling of loyal sorrow for the 
death of the Queen.” 

A most unexpected and extraordinary 
election contest for the magistracy, &c. of 
Ipswich took place oa the 8th of September, 
in which the independents proved victori- 
ous, a8 On a recent occasion. 

Married.) Mr. Batley, silk-dyer, of Ips- 

wich, to Miss A: Scopes, of Creeting —Mr. 
Clements, of Ipswich, to Miss C. M. Key- 
mer, of Henley.— At Ipswich, Mr, J. S. 
Sweeting, ofRayleigh, Essex, to Maria, 5th 
daughter of Mr. Millar. -At Pakefield, Capt. 
W. Harris, of London, to Miss S. Aggett, of 
Gorleston — At Barton Mills, E. Hall, esq. 
ofEly, to Miss H. Archer, daughter of T. 
A.esq. of Barton-place, Mildenhall.— Mr. 
s. Clegg, to Maria, youngest danghter of 
- Wrigley, esq.—F. T. Seekamp, esq. of 
Pswich, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mrs. Howerdale. 
‘ Died.) At Ipswich, MréDobinson, at 
B euvanced age.—-Mrs. Borton, wife of J. 
B, €sq.—After a long affliction, Mr. James 
rr ~enliige J. Addison, esq. late banker 
= udbury, universally respected by a nu- 
— acquaintance, for his amiable qua- 
a, Social disposition, and general bene- 

Pret Potter, of the Oak inn. 

t Beccles, 84, Mrs. Kemp. 
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Mrs. A. Fergus, a maiden lady, sister 
late Dowager Lady Gage. " ane 

Deeply lamented, Mary, wife of Mr. R. 
Stevens, of Botesdale ; she was in her 64th 
year, and had 23 children born and chris- 
tened. 

The Rev. E. Jacques, vicar of Batisford. 
- 81, Mr. Stukely, of Cockfield. 

Rev. C.Cole, rector of Stutton. 

KENT. 

The late Gen. Martin, of Leeds Castle, 
has bequeathed £100,000 to purchase land- 
ed property to annex to the present estate, 
and £30,000 for repairing the Castle, &c. 

At Maidstone assizes, J. Bushel and six 
others, were indicted for a riot and an as- 
sauit on the mayor of Canterbury, on the 
night of a recent illumination. A regular 
a:tack was made upon themayor’s windows, 
the number of 80 panes broken, the mayor 
himself pelted with mud, and struck on the 
back of the neck with a brick-bat. The 
main question in the case was the identity 
of the defendants, and the jury, after 20 
minutes consideration, returned a verdict 
of acquittal. 

It is determined in future to convey the 
mails to the Continent by steam-boats. Two 
vessels, with engines of 80-horse power, 
are building for the Dover station. 

Married.| The Baron Stanislaus Chau- 
doir, of Russia, to Lucy, third daughter of 
Sir A. Crichton.—Mr. Gibbs, of Westbury, 
to Miss A. Pilcher, of Sittingbourne —At 
Ashwest, Capt.C. White, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Maria Adele, eldest daughter 
of G. Blackshaw, esq. 

Died.| At Dover, 27, Mrs. M. Trant.— 
34, Mr. Theobald. 

At Deal, 41, Mrs. Vile.—-In Middle- 
street, 47, Mr. George Fearn. 

At Canterbury,,Mr. T. Parnell —At St. 
Alphage, 71, S. Kingsford, esq. sincerely 
regretted.—22, Miss Manning,—Mr. Hem- 
brooke.—Mrs. Clarke, widow.—67, Mrs. 


. M, Arnold.—Mrs. Roberts.—61, Elizabeth, 


wife of Rev. N. Simons. 

At Tunbridge Wells, 45, Mrs. Robinson. 

At Rochester, Mr. J. Lambley, of St. 
Margaret’s Bank.—Mrs. Young.—John 
Pierce, youngest son of Mr. Rye, surgeon. 

At Margate, Capt. Clough, Master of 
the ceremonies —J. Naylor, esq. of Ealing, 
Middlesex, owing to the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, occasioned by sea-sickness.—36, 
Mr. R. Humphrey.—Mrs. Kerby, wife of 
Mr. K. coach proprietor.—Mr. E. Lloyd, of 
the Custom-house—Mrs. G. Mummery. — 
72, Mrs. Norwood—In Union Crescent, 
Miss Reynolds, and a few days afterwards, 
Mr. R. 

At Chatham, 66, Mr. J. Gardiner.—57, 
Mrs. E. Fudge —69, Mr. A. Sanders.—75, 
Mrs. R. Noakes.—Of a fever, caught by 
plunging into a river while in a violent 
perspiration, to rescue a child, Mr. J. 
Duckett, aged 36. . 
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At Charlton-house, near Blackheath, 
Caroline, 2d daughter of the late Sir T. M. 
Wilson.—At Bexley, 78, Mr. J. Mace. 

ESSEX. 

A fire of a very singular but alarming 
description has been lately occasioned at 
Canewdon, from the following circum- 
stance: A person who held in his hand a 
burning-glass, ignorantly directed a child 
to put a piece of paper against a barn, 
when that part of the barn being much 
covered with moss, the blaze was commu- 
nicated to the thatch ; the barnand a stable 
adjoining were totally consumed. 

Married.| At Walthamstow, T. P. Lup- 
scombe, esq. dep. Com. Gen. to the Forces, 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of W.T. Ro- 
binson, esq —Mr. J. A. Kemp, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of J. E. Tabor, esq. of 
Bocking —At Walthamstow, J.Collyn, esq. 
to Anne, youngest daughter of R. Bour- 
chall, esq —Mr.T. S.Sweeting of Rayleigh, 
to Maria, daughter of Mr. J. Miller, of 
Ipswich, Suffolk.— At Epping, Mr. W. 
Nicholls, of Park Hall, to Miss S. Matting- 
ly, of Brentford—Mr. Charles to Miss 
Hucks.—Mr. W. Green, to Miss Brazier ; 
allof Harwich. ~ | 

Died.} At Colchester, 71, George Cooke, 
esq. of West Bergholt.—64, Mr. Joseph 
Simpson. 

At Belchamp Otten, 24, Charlotte, 2nd 
daughter of J. Cozens, esq. 

At Harwich, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, 29, Elizabeth, wife of W.G. Gray, 
esq. hop-merchant of Carmarthen. 

At White Roothing, 38, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. H. Budd. 

At Mistley, the infant son of the Rev. 
R.M. Miller, vicar of Dedham. 

Mrs. Breddell, of Salter’s Buildings, 
Walthamstow.—Mrs. Woodcroft, of the 
coach and horses, Queendon Street.— At 
Manningtree, 14, Elizabeth, 2nd daughter 
of Acton Chaplin, esq. of Aylesbury. 

SUSSEX, 
_ Sept. 3d. The harvest which is now in 
its zenith, is abundant. The hills never 
produced suchacrop. Beans and peas are 


so plenteous, that they are expected to be | 


as low as 3s. per bushel. Five loads of new 
wheat were lately sold in Chichester mar- 


ket, by one farmer, at £14 per load. The: 


coniinued rains, however, through th 
month, a caused a great speculation 
in corn, the prices have since ri 
~ ~ “ee ce risen from 
Married.) Mr. J. W. Squire, of Ea 
. F t 
Grinstead, to Rebecca, 3rd daughter of M. 
Flower, esq. of Brookhurst..—C. Watson 
esq. to Elizabeth Susannah, 4th daughter 
of C. Walshaw, esq. of Peckham. 
At Worth, H. Leggatt, esq., of London 
po anee wr ~e daughter of the Rev. 
rge Maximilian Bet 
Worth Restery: hune, LL.D. of 
Died.) At Brighton, 70, C. H. 


Caz 
e8q.—J35, Mrs. Dick, of the East — 


Cliff. 


Essea—Hampshire. 


-aged 73, Mr. James Hay, statuary 













(Oct. |, 

At Oakwood, near Chich 
titia, 3d daughter of Sir G. H. Beles ~ 

At Hownam, 72, Mr. P, Cafiyn, | 
known in this county as a strenuous 2 
moter of all its benevolent institutions. a 

At Lewes, 38, Lieut. Commissary John 
Dicken, Royal Artiliery. 

At Worthing, 47, Mr. J. Upjohn, after, 
long and painful illuess, Universally re. 
spected, and deeply regretted by a numer- 
ous circle of friends and relations. 

W. Gratwick, esq. formerly High Sherif 
of Sussex. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A building has been lately erected in 
the High Street, of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
to be used for the purposes of the Isle of 
Wight Institution. It contains a room tor 
newspapers and periodical publications, a 
library, a room containing the museum 
belonging to the Philosophical Society, aud 
a billiard room. The estimated expence 
was £3000, and it does great credit to the 
accuracy of the architect, Mr. MORTIMER, 
of this town, that it has not exceeded that 
sum. The amount was raised in tranfer- 
able shares of £25 each, the proprietor of 
one share has free admission for himself 
and the liberty of introducing a friend. 
Those who possess more than one, receive 
25s. per annuum for each additional share, 
which is the sum fixed on as the annual 
subscription of persons who are not pro- 
prietors. The sum paid on the admission 
of each member, is 11. 11s. 6d.; low as the 
charges appear they have yet been found 
sufficient to enable the committee tofurnish 
the rooms in a handsome manner, and to 
purchase a considerable number of books, 
which will soon become a respectable I 
brary. 3 he ul 

Married.| The Rev. James poorer 
Barton Stacey, to Frances, daughter of the 
late Capt. H. Geary, of Royal Artillery 
Lieut. Morgan, RN. to Miss a 
daughter of Mr. F. F. of Rotten. 
Jersey, the Rev. F. Ricord, rector of . 
Owen’s, to Miss Breton, of St. Helice 

arish. a 
4 Died.) At Portsea, afer a short illness, 
Having from an early period 2 
his life been engaged in the pursuits 
natural history, his knowledge of mine “4 
ogy, botany, and zoology, was very ¢4 
siderable: on the subject of fossils, pve 
croptogamiaclass of the vegetable il 
and conchology, he was particularly 
versaut. , ste of 

At Winchester, 74, Mrs. Dollar, W! 
Mr. D. Saddler of this city, 66. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Redward. Mr, 
Bigg, esq.—84, Mr. Marshall—9®, af 
W. Whittington.— Mr. Smith, father 
Capt. Smith, R.N. wane 

At ‘Plymouth Dock, after 2 linger" 
illness, J, Stanning, esq. many years 
master in the R.N. SL TSHIRE- 


Mason. 
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‘WILTSHIRE. , 
It is intended to open a communication 


 ‘petween Lymington and Salisbury, by means 


navigable canal, which will form a 
‘eect With the Avon and Lymington 
Ww sarviel) Mr. J. Brown, to Miss Sisum, 
daughter of the late Mr. J. S. of Hankerton. 
_Mr. Francis, to Miss Dorchester: both 
of Devizes.—Mr. W. Pulsford. of Trow- 
bridge, to Miss Forster, of Freshford.—At 
Froxfield, Mr. Giles, surgeon, to Miss Jen- 
kins, daughter of the Rev. Mr. J—dAt 
Calne, J. S. Savory, esq. of the Civil Service 
of the Hon. East India Company, to M. A. 
a — of the late H. Stiles, esq. 
of Whitby. 

Died.) At Devizes, of a decline, 25, 
Mary Anne, only daughter of Mr. Smith, 
postmaster. 

At Marlborough, J. Smith, one of the 
oldest inhabitants of that town. 

Mrs. Turner, relict of Mr. J.T. of Place 
Farm—Deeply lamented by his friends 
and relatives, Mr. T. Smith, of Easton. — 
After a long aud painful illness, Martha, 
wife of the Rev. G. Mantal, of Swindon. 

At Ilford, near Bradford, Mr. Browne, 
malster. 

; _ wife of D. Park,esq. of Winborne, 

t. Giles. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr. Hunt, undaunted by chains and 
dungeons, and by the absolute power con- 
ceded to gaolers, has displayed his wonted 
spirit by exhibiting charges of misconduct 
and cruelty against Bridle the keeper of 
lichester Goa!, and in spite of obstacles 
which no ordinary mind could have sur- 
mvunted, has succeeded in establishing his 
charges to the conviction of a commission 
appointed by ministers, and the gaoler has 
ii consequence been dismissed. An active 
executive should always keep a watchful 
seis aes 3 erp take it upon our- 
United Kingdom sive alt + in th xd init 
of benevolence, half thei catalinsets ts 
might be liberated without Sededlen > he 
public or any perversion of Roattés, 

Married.) At Frome, Henry Miller esq. 
tang aay eusbter of the late Capt. 
a ap ety ie Hs eee 
daughter of the late OI: H Cox eit 
Nale, ena.’ of - H. Cooper.—T. 

mn, of Shepton Mallet, to Miss A. 
of Cipprebias Manth 2 Srey ini, el 
of thelate §. Mra a,eldest daughter 
Jenkin te alnly, esq. of the island of 
to Mise it r. Lock, silversmith of Bath, 

nw ows of Plymouth-—Mr. Bryne 

ied i > Miss H. Lent, both of Bath. 

C. Timbre ath, after a long illness, Mr. 
Augusta, ia reset) respected.— Ellen 
=e eiane on Major-Gen. Jackson. 
~Mrs. Elliott’ ile of John Spencer, esq. 
Antonie G t, of Saville-row.—Mr. C. 
raux, for many years an able 





teacher of the French and Italian languages 
in this city——Mr. Edward Brown, late of 
the Public Baths —Mr. S. Rosenburgh — 
After an illness of ten years duration, Mrs. 
Augusta Fogg.—40, Mr. J. Wingate, soli- 
citor—Mrs. Louder, relict of J. Louder, 
esq— . Mantell, esq. of Westover House, 
Bitton.—33, Mr. W.R. Gonld. 

At Frome, Mr. A. Crocker, who secured 
the firmest friendship, esteem and venera- 
tion of all who knew him. 

At Dulcote, near Wells, very deeply re- 
gretted, Joseph Teck, esq. one of the alder- 
men of that city. 

At Ellicombe, near Dunster, after a very 
long and severe illness, 72, the Rev. G. H. 
Leigh, vicar of Dunster and Muirhead, 
universally respected. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

An individual stated to the Agricultural 
Committee, that in his neighbourhood, 
Abbey Milton, 52 persons who farmed 
24,038 acres, have failed, and been reduced 
to indigence! This is a consequence of 
the anti-social system of engrossing and 
monopolizing farms, which has proved as 
ruinous to the cupidity of landlords and 
tenants, as to the industrious population 
of the country. 

Married.| Mr. Jones, of Bridport, to 
Miss Ben, of Weymouth—Mr. G. Gollop, 
jun. to Miss Hambleton—Mr. W. Willis, 
to Anne, only daughter of the late Mr. R. 
Sealey.— Lieut. Finmore, Royal Marines, 
to Miss Bradley, of Greatbridge. 

Died.| At Shaftesbury, deeply and de- 
servedly lamented, 25, Mr. J. H. Chitty, of 
that place—Rev. G. Button, nearly 50 
years apreacher in the Wesleyan connexion, 
—The Rev. John Mill, vicar of Compton 
Dunden. 

Deeply lamented by his friends and re- 
latives, 61, Samuel White, esq. of Charlton. 

Rev. Mr. Rush, of Powerstock. 

Miss Marder, of St. Mary-st. Weymouth. 
—Mary, wife of Mr. Woodman, surgeon. 

At Marshalsea, in this county, 86, Mr. 
R.Lane, an ingenious and eccentric cha- 
racter. In the outset of his life he pos- 
sessed a good paternal estate, which he soon 
dissipated among his gay cotemporaries, 
The latter part of his life was, however de- 
voted to pursuits of greater importance, 
particularly to mechanics. He was very 
curious in the formation of wire sieyes for 
the separation of all kindsof grain, to the 
greatest geometrical exactness. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Population of the County of Devon, 1821. 
—Inhabited houses 71,035, number of fami-: 
lies 88,121, total number of persons 433,918, 
making an increase since 1811 of 8,700 fami- 
lies, and 50,610 persons. 

Married.| Mr. W. Brutton, to Frances, 
daughter of Mr. S. Kemp, of Exeter.—At 
Honiton, Mr. Sanders, of Whimple, to Miss 
Notley, of the Swan Inn, Exeter.—Mr. J. 


Foss, to Miss H. Oslen. —At PIV IO Ny, the 
ev. 
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Rev. F. Todd, to Miss F. C. Hoare, daughter 
of the late N. H. esq. R.N.—R. Lapthorne to 
M. Ford. This is the fifth time the bride has 
been married in the same church, and her 
four last husbands were buried in the same 
church-yard. | 

Died.| At Exeter, 59, D. Moore, esq. M.D. 
—82, Mrs. M. Carter.—70, Mr. R. Brown. 
—40, Mr. J. Law.—24, Mr. R. Crebor.— 
71, Mrs. E. Clark.—60, Mrs. C. Hodge.— 23, 
Mr. J. Odger. 

At Plymouth, 70, Rev. J. Williams, who 
fell dead on his way home from Maker. —The 
infant son of Lieut. M. Hay, R.N.—At Stone- 
house, 61, Mr. C. Burrows, an old and re- 
spectable member of the Baptist Society.—At 
an advanced age, Mrs. Tuckerman. 

At Newton Abbott, after a lingering illness, 
26, Miss J. Barker. 

At Sidmouth, the Lady of N. V. Corbet, 
esq. 

5: CORNWALL. 

Truro and its vicinity was lately visited by 
a thunder storm, such as is not often expe- 
rienced, 

‘arried.| At Mawnam, J, L. da Trin- 


dada, esq. of Erra, in Portugal, and late of 
Bahia in Brazil, to Miss J. Jons, daughter of 
W. J. esq. 


Died.| At Falmouth, 83, Mr. H. Barni- 
coat, 

At Brodreav, 5), H. P. Andrew, esq, 
whose loss to his family and more immediate 
friends will be irreparable.—At Chacewood, 
Mrs. Williams. 


At Launceston, in the prime of life, Mrs. 
Partridge. 

In consequence of drinking water when ex- 
cessively warm, Mr. W. Saunders, of Morval. 

At Duloe, 21, William, only son of Mr. W. 
Trisket. 

WALES, 

At the Assizes for Merioneth at Dolgelley, 
there was neither prisoner nor cause! and on 
the following day the commission was opened 
at Carmarthen, where there was not one 
prisoner for trial either for the county or 
borough. 

South Wales was lately thrown into a bustle 
by the unexpected landing of the King at 
Milford in his passage from Ireland. He how- 
ever made no stay, but proceeded post from 
Haverfordwest through Gloucester to London, 

Married.) J.G.C. Jukes, esq. of Trely- 
dan Hall, Montgomeryshire, to Marianne, 
daughter of J. Swinfen, esq. Staffordshire. — 
Mr. W. Jones, jun. to Miss C. Davies, both 
of Swansea.—At Llanedy, Caermarthenshire, 
J. Jones, 68, to S. Hughes, 60, both of that 
place.—At Llansaintfread, the Rev. J. Wil. 
liams, of Baliol College, Oxford, to Mary, 
Only child and heiress of the late T. Evans 
esq. of Lianilar. | 


Died.) At Trowscord Hall, 28, T. Lloyd. 


Cornwall—TIreland. 





(Oct, 1 
AtBrecon, Mr, T. Parry, of the 


rT Bull In 
T. W. Yonde esq, Of Plasmaddoc 
Denbighhire, Hows, 


At Wrexham, Mrs. Whitel ; 
gering illness. Y, alter i 

At Carmarthen, Janetta Iitida, wife of 
H. Lucas, M.D. of Brecon. 

Mr. O. Cadwallader, of Ystyncolwyn, Moni. 
gomeryshire. 

SCOTLAND, 

A most daring attack was lately made o 
Capt. Hastie and a boat’s crew of the Earl 
Moira, revenue cutter, by an armed body of 
smugglers, off the coast of Shetland, by 
which one man was killed, two mortally, 
and several others dangerously wounded, 

No less than 103 medical students have 
lately had the degree of doctor conferred on 
them, at the University of Edinburgh. 

Married.) Sir D. Erskine, bart. of Cambo, 
Fifeshire, to J. Silence, only daughter of the 
late H. Williams, esq. of Conway.—At Dw- 
richen, Forfarshire, the Earl of Kintare, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of F. Hawkins, 
esq. senior judge of Circuit in the East 
Indies. 

Died.| At Dingwell, county of Ross, 9, 
Isabel, widow of the Rev. T. Simpson. 

At Edinburgh, 71, J. Dale, esq. long 
known in the musical world as a teacher of 
the piano forte.—32, R. Scots, esq. en 
E.F.L.S. late senior president of the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, Lecturer on 
Botany, &c. 

IRELAND. 

A small tract of bog, called Forest Bog, 
about one mile and a half from Mountmellick, 
situate about sixteen miles in a north-east 
direction from the bog of Kilmaleady, bas 
been strangely agitated for some days; ! 
boils upwards, rising to a considerable height, 
the matter thrown up falls again into the 
basin from whence it issued. It has notover- 
flown, but the people of the eighbourboo! 
are in dread of some catastrophe occurring. 

Married| J. Major, esq. to oe 
eldest daughter of W. Miller, esq.—At ” 
ough Castle, county of Galway, sel 
Mullins, of the 7th Fusileers, to E. T ote 
daughter of Sir J. Blake, bart.—At Rat é 
ton, Donegal, W. Darby, esq. 13th ay Ms 
Laura, youngest daughter of the late Col. 
Scott. j ' 

Died.] At Dublin, Letitia, wife of liet 
col. R. H. Montmorency.— Margaret, ¥ 
of F. Warren, esq. 

At Castletown House, county of Kildare 
Lady Louisa Canolly. ; 

At Moncoyne, pi an of Kilkenny; w . 
108th year, E. Dwyer. She retal tet 0 
faculties of mind and body until the be syhrad 
ments, She lived under five Brit 
reigns, Anne and the four Georges- 
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